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AFTER  GENEVA 
By  “  Augur  ” 

At  Geneva  last  March  the  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  old 
Europe  received  a  shock :  a  notion,  cherished  for  un¬ 
counted  years,  was  taken  away  from  them.  They  had 
believed — and  had  persuaded  the  world  to  believe — that 
if  the  so-called  Great  Powers  came  to  an  agreement  on  any 
question  their  decision  was  binding  on  all  other  States. 
Resistance  to’  the  will  of  the  Great  Powers  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  much  less  attempted. 

At  Geneva  last  March  the  unexpected  happened.  After 
a  week  of  nerve-racking  wrangling  the  problem  of  the 
seats  on  the  Council  of  the  League  was  believed  to  have 
been  solved.  Germany  was  to  be  admitted  immediately, 
Sweden  and  Czechoslovakia  were  to  retire  gracefully  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Poles,  and  Spain  and  Brazil 
would  be  asked  to  wait.  But  Brazil,  uncouthly  ignoring 
the  tradition,  refused  to  be  persuaded,  cajoled,  or  bullied  : 
Germany  should  not  become  a  member  of  the  Council  if 
the  same  privilege  were  not  permanently  secured  to  Brazil. 

The  latter  was  sternly  summoned  by  the  Great  Powers 
to  cease  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
As  a  supreme  “  irresistible  ”  argument  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand  telegraphed  to  the  Brazilian 
President.  All  was  useless.  The  so-called  Great  Powers 
and  the  League  of  Nations  with  them  had  to  bow  before 
the  will  of  a  single  State.  The  iron  rule  of  the  Covenant 
prescribes  the  need  of  unanimity  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Council.  It  was  made  by  the  Great  Powers  to  suit  their 
convenience.  But  great  were  the  recriminations  against 
the  Brazilians  for  daring  to  use  their  right  of  vetoing  the 
arrangement  unanimously  arrived  at  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Council.  Yet  the  bitter  pill  had  to  be  swallowed. 

It  had  happened  before  that  the  Swedes,  as  members  of 
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the  Council,  had  shown  a  disposition  to  make  use  of  the 
veto.  On  the  question  of  the  Mosul  vilayet  they  had 
opposed  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  on  the  question 
of  the  redistribution  of  seats  they  had  held  out  against 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  But  their  case 
was  different.  They  had  always  given  way  or  compromised 
in  the  end,  when  faced  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Council.  The  surprise  caused  by 
the  stubbornness  of  Brazil  was  so  great  that  efforts  were 
made  to  discover  the  Power  which  had  secretly  intrigued 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Italians  were  first  of  all  suspected 
of  being  the  culprits.  Then  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  got  its  share  of  suspicion.  Some  Germans  even 
accused  the  British  of  being  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
Brazilian  opposition.  In  British  circles  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  see  in  the  business  the  hand  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
Only  gradually  the  truth  percolated  into  brains  bedimmed 
by  preconceived  notions  that  the  people  whose  influence 
really  dominated  at  Rio  were  the  Brazilians  themselves. 
It  was  reluctantly  admitted  that  after  all  Senor  Mello 
Franco  may  have  expressed  a  view  based  entirely  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  dignity.  For,  after  all,  the 
Brazilians  had  been  asking  to  be  given  a  permanent  seat 
for  many  years,  and  they  refused  to  consult  the  convenience 
of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  any  longer. 

A  few  political  observers  had  tried  to  warn  the  Govern 
ments  and  the  Press  of  what  was  before.  But  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  die  hard.  People  were  unable  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  a  State  lost  far  away  in  the  swamps  of  the  Amazon 
could  resist  the  will  of  the  Great  Powers.  When  at  Geneva 
the  stage  was  already  set  people  who  should  have  known 
better  remained  blind.  Responsible  journalists,  priding 
themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  international  affairs, 
must  now  be  ashamed  of  some  of  the  despatches  they  sent 
to  their  newspapers.  F or  days  they  went  on  slinging  mud 
alternatively  at  the  French,  the  Italian,  even  at  the  British 
delegation,  and  did  not  discover  the  serious  nature  of  the 
Brazilian  opposition.  Nervous  little  Mello  Franco  was 
clamouring  :  “  I  will  veto,”  but  he  was  not  believed. 

The  net  result  of  the  Geneva  failure  is  that  the  entry 
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of  Germany  into  the  League  is  postponed  until  next 
September  at  the  earliest.  If  Brazil  continues  firm  in  her 
present  attitude  the  deadlock  in  September  will  be  as  com¬ 
plete  as  the  one  which  happened  in  March.  And  if  Brazil 
is  elected  again  by  the  Assembly  to  a  temporary  seat  on 
the  Council  the  future  may  look  dark  indeed.  Diplomats 
are  now  inclined  to  lull  their  apprehensions  by  the  thought 
that  September  is  still  far  away,  and  that  in  the  months 
remaining  the  usual  compromise  can  be  arranged.  Hoping 
that  this  optimism  is  justified,  we  should  try,  nevertheless, 
to  understand  the  political  situation  so  as  not  to  be  taken 
unawares  next  autumn. 

Instead  of  following  the  barrerl  path  of  recriminations 
and  criticism  we  will  try  to  form  a  constructive  view  of 
the  situation.  In  this  we  may  find  some  assistance  in  the 
following  memorandum,  which,  as  we  happen  to  know,  has 
been  widely  circulated  among  diplomatic  circles : — 

After  the  last  failure  at  Geneva  the  problems  with  which  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  members  of  the  League  are  confronted  are  :  (i)  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  attribution  of  seats  on  the  Council  at  the  next  election  and  (2) 
the  question  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Council  itself. 

We  all  are  agreed  that  the  next  September  meeting  will  be  critical,  because 
the  League  cannot  afford  another  failure.  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that 
in  the  few  months  which  remain  the  negotiations  on  the  questions  above 
mentioned  cannot  be  concluded.  The  question  arises,  therefore,  What  is 
to  be  done  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  critical  September  date? 

The  only  reasonable  solution  would  seem  to  be  to  create  such  a  state  of 
affairs  which  would  destroy  the  critical  nature  of  that  date.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  carrying  to  its  logical  end  the  idea  expressed  already  at  Geneva 
that  Germany  morally  is  in  the  League.  If  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  agree  to  treat  Germany  from  now  on  as  a  de  facto  colleague 
no  great  harm  would  be  done  if  eventually  the  September  meeting  adjourns 
its  decisions.  To  treat  Germany  as  a  de  facto  member  means  consulting 
her  Government  on  all  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  Council  during 
these  summer  months.  It  may  even  be  desirable  to  call  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council  in  Berlin. 

On  the  second  point :  it  would  seem  that  the  question  of  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  resolves  itself  into  the  question  :  What  is  the  status  of  a 
Great  Power?  The  question  is  peculiar  to  Europe,  where  the  public  mind  is 
poisoned  by  preconceived  notions  handed  down  from  a  preceding  historical 
epoch  and  inextricably  tied  up  with  the  factor  of  armaments.  Now 
nobody  knows  exactly  what  is  a  Great  Power.  Hence  intrigues  and  hole- 
and-corner  conversations.  What  is  needed  is  a  formula,  based  on  modem 
ideas,  free  from  the  preconceived  notion  about  military  power,  which  by 
its  automatic  action  will  avoid  intrigues  and  patronage. 
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The  solution  may  be  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  namely,  in  Part  XIII, 
which  deals  with  the  Organisation  of  Labour.  Part  XIII  is  outside  the 
Covenant,  but  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Treaty,  and  establishes  at 
Geneva  an  international  organisation,  of  which  the  original  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  all  the  new  ones,  are  automatically 
members.  Incidentally  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Germany  is 
already  a  member  of  this  organisation.  The  latter  is  governed  by  a  Con- 
ference  which  corresponds  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  and  by  a 
Governing  Body  which  is  the  opposite  number  of  the  Council.  But  the 
Governing  Body  is  constituted  in  a  different  way.  Instead  of  permanent 
seats  occupied  by  the  Great  Powers  it  has  eight  seats  which  belong  (clause 
393)  to  those  States  which  are  of  “  chief  industrial  importance.”  In  prac- 
tice  this  means  that  all  members  are  scrutinised  and  receive  marks  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  schedule,  and  the  eight  States  which  have  the  highest  aggregate  of 
marks  are  considered  to  be  “  of  chief  industrial  importance.”  Therefore  a 
formula  is  applied  which  allots  seats  automatically,  and  no  State  can  keep 
a  seat  if  it  ceases  to  deserve  it. 

It  should  be  possible  and  very  desirable  to  see  the  same  principle  applied 
to  the  appointments  to  the  permanent  seats  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  elaboration  of  a  formula  to  this  end  should  be  the  first  object 
of  the  work  of  the  Commission  now  formed  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Council. 

Putting  it  into  plain  words,  this  means  that  the  statesmen 
of  Europe  must  begin  at  last  to  seek  a  way  out  of  the 
situation  created  in  the  Council  by  the  contrast  between 
permanent  and  temporary  seats.  When  the  League  of 
Nations  was  created  concurrently  with  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  at  Versailles  the  States  which  had  won  the 
war  by  their  prowess  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
being  members  of  the  Council  “for  ever  and  ever,  until 
the  world  ends.”  A  similar  seat  was  foreseen  for  Germany, 
which  had  fought  against  them,  and  for  a  Russia,  the  future 
of  which  at  the  time  it  was  impossible  to  foretell.  All  these 
countries  were  the  traditional  Great  Powers,  and  the  fact 
of  fighting  each  other  was  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
corporate  feeling. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  League 
of  Nations  the  presence  of  permanent  members  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  valuable  element  for  stability  and  continuity. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  the  League — many 
of  them  newly  fledged  States — accepted  the  domination 
willingly  and  even  gratefully.  But  swiftly  the  situation 
underwent  a  change.  In  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  there  are  dozens  of  States  the  highest  ambition 
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of  which  is  forbidden  to  go  beyond  the  aspiration  to  one 
of  the  few  temporary  seats.  It  is  among  these  members 
that  signs  have  begun  to  multiply  of  impatience  with  a 
tutelage  seemingly  destined  to  go  on  “  for  ever  and  ever, 
until  the  world  ends.”  One  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 
of  a  growing  resentment  against  the  domination  of  the  per¬ 
manent  members.  This  resen^nent  has  not  lost  in  force 
by  having  been  kept  secret  for  a  long  time.  At  the  meeting 
at  Geneva  last  March  the  temper  of  the  Assembly  was 
ominous  of  a  brewing  storm.  The  decision  to  take  up  the 
question  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Council  was  a  con¬ 
cession  by  the  Permanents  to  the  feelings  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  League. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  applying  to  the 
permanent  seats  on  the  Council  the  methods  already  used 
to  determine  the  order  of  precedence  among  the  members 
of  the  International  Organisation  of  Labour.  The  formula 
employed  in  the  case  of  the  latter  includes  the  following 
criteria : — 

(1)  Total  wage  earners,  including  mining  and  transport. 

(2)  Proportion  which  the  industrial  population  bears 
to  the  whole  population. 

(3)  Total  horse  power  in  industry,  excluding  locomo¬ 
tives  and  vessels. 

(4)  Horse  power  per  head  of  population. 

(5)  Total  length  of  railways. 

(6)  Length  of  railways  per  thousand  square  kilometres 
of  area. 

(7)  Tonnage  of  mercantile  marine. 

A  Special  Committee  sitting  at  Geneva  in  April,  1921, 
reviewed  the  working  of  the  formula,  and  studied  the 
question  of  new  criteria  and  the  relative  values  of  those 
which  are  now  applied.  Its  report  was  published  in  May, 
1922  (L.  of  N.  document  C.  410,  1922,  V),  and  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  view  of  its  bearing  upon  the  present 
problem  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Since  1919,  when  the  formula  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Organising  Committee  which  met  at 
Washington,  the  formula  has  worked  well  on  the  whole, 
and  much  unnecessary  friction  was  thus  avoided.  The 
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“  Permanents  ”  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  now  are  (in  French  alphabetic 
order) :  Germany,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Great  Britain, 
India,  Italy,  and  Japan.  In  1922  Poland  competed  with 
India  for  a  seat,  but  her  demand  could  not  be  acceded  to 
because  her  index  numbers  under  the  formula  were  below 
the  Indian  ones.  In  1925  there  was  no  dispute  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  the  States  which  ranked  highest  in  the  index  lists 
remained  in  occupation.  It  is  generally  recognised  that 
the  “  chief  industrial  importance  ”  formula  will  need  some 
additions  from  time  to  time,  for  example  on  the  point  of 
“  national  wealth,”  but  on  the  whole  it  has  worked  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

Here  we  have,  therefore,  in  the  frame  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  the  example  of  the  practical  application  of  a 
principle  which  pays  due  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
principal  States  yet  refuses  to  secure  to  them  any  privi¬ 
leges  “  for  ever  and  ever  until  the  world  ends.”  The 
elements  which  constitute  the  formula  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office  are  not  quite  suit¬ 
able,  perhaps,  for  the  more  complicated  political  formula 
which  should  govern  the  distribution  of  the  “permanent” 
seats  on  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  this 
is  a  question  for  study  and  adjustment  once  the  principle 
itself  has  been  accepted.  The  advantages  of  such  an 
arrangement  are  evident.  The  allocation  of  permanent 
seats  would  be  entirely  removed  from  the  sphere  of  inter¬ 
national  intrigue  and  would  cease  to  be  governed  by  secret 
diplomacy.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  arose  they  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  an  impartial  tribunal  like  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice.  States  which  at  present  are 
absolutely  deprived  of  the  hope  of  a  privileged  seat  would 
find  an  incentive  for  development  in  the  possibility  of 
gaining  a  higher  seat  at  the  Council  table.  We  want  to 
believe  that  even  the  vexatious  question  of  disarmament 
may  then  be  brought  nearer  to  a  practical  solution.  In 
any  case  the  difficult  problem  of  the  “  economic  potential,” 
raised  by  the  French  in  connection  with  disarmament,  will 
then  be  easier  to  understand.  Thus  the  Council  of  the 
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League  of  Nations  would  be  organised  more  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  modern  democracy. 

Whatever  the  formula  finally  devised — as  it  will  inevit¬ 
ably  some  day  have  to  be  devised — Great  Britain  shall 
clearly  rank  first  among  all  other  States  of  Europe,  so 
that  her  “  permanent  ”  seat  will  be  secured  for  an  indefi¬ 
nitely  long  period.  Yet  we  can  hear  already  the  volume 
of  protest  which  will  arise  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  giving 
up  the  right  of  a  seat  “  for  ever  and  ever  until  the  world 
ends  ”  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Those  same 
people  who  now  clamour  for  the  revision  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  will  strenuously  oppose  its  alteration  on  this  very 
point.  Their  argument  is,  and  will  be,  that  nothing  can 
or  should  be  done  to  impair  the  position  of  the  British 
Empire  and  of  Great  Britain  in  the  League.  They  forget 
that  the  principle  of  “  for  ever  and  ever  ”  in  politics  is  as 
hopelessly  obsolete  as  that  of  the  main  morte  in  the 
social  laws  governing  property.  The  position  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  League  of 
Nations  is  determined  by  the  measure  of  their  live  power 
in  every  sense.  If  the  power  dwindles,  no  prescriptive 
right  can  maintain  that  position  “  for  ever  and  ever.”  To 
hide  behind  such  an  alleged  right  is  to  confess  intrinsic 
weakness.  The  sense  of  power  is  such  a  live  thing  with 
the  nations  of  the  British  Empire  that  they  can  afford 
to  stand  on  their  merits  alone,  and  to  leave  to  intellectual 
snobs  and  political  drummers  the  security  of  words  as 
empty  as  they  are  high  sounding. 

Another  question  with  regard  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  bound  to  be 
raised,  if  not  to-day  then  to-morrow,  is  that  of  the  need 
for  unanimous  decisions.  Here  the  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  appears  to  be  simple.  At  present  unanimity  is  the 
rule,  and  decision  by  a  majority  the  rare  exception.  Let 
the  position  be  reversed ;  establish  decision  by  a  majority 
for  all  questions  not  specially  reserved  as  demanding 
unanimity.  The  list  of  reservations,  to  begin  with,  will 
be  naturally  very  long.  But  as  the  League  of  Nations 
develops  and  consolidates  its  position  this  list  will  be 
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whittled  down  gradually  and  painlessly  until  only  a  few 
questions  will  be  left  on  the  reserved  list,,  those  questions 
which  no  State  can  surrender  if  it  wants  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  its  sovereign  rights  in  the  sphere  of  its  own 
domestic  affairs. 

At  Geneva  last  March  the  Brazilian  stand  against  the 
conclave  of  the  Great  Powers  was  the  spectacular  event. 
But  in  real  importance  it  was  overshadowed  by  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  has  escaped  attention.  Is  it  not  striking  that 
during  those  hectic  days  at  Geneva  there  was  no  real 
antagonism  between  France  and  Germany?  M.  Briand 
and  Herr  Stresemann  got  on  well  together,  and,  if  one 
works  through  the  mass  of  reports  on  what  happened  daily, 
one  finds  little  evidence  of  a  real  conflict.  France  and 
Germany  are  drawing  together,  and  in  the  last  twelve 
months  this  movement  has  proceeded  with  increased 
speed.  In  this  country,  though  we  thunder  against  the 
French,  at  heart  we  are  all  for  the  Entente,  because  we 
know  how  useful  it  is  to  us.  But  many  of  us  forget  that 
the  Franco- British  Entente  is  an  entirely  political  com¬ 
bination.  Herein  is  its  weakness,  because  nowadays 
economic  factors  are  supreme  in  international  relations. 
A  Franco-German  economic  Entente  is  at  present  in  the 
making.  Chauvinism  in  France  and  Nationalism  in 
Germany  obscure  the  issue,  but  they  cannot  prevent  the 
steady  march  of  events.  Germany  is  making  at  present  a 
bid  for  economic  co-operation  with  France. 

Those  who  watch  the  general  trend  of  international 
relations  in  Europe  see  how  day  by  day  Germany  is  con¬ 
solidating  her  position  as  the  chief  economic  factor  in 
Europe,  and  is  preparing  the  next  step  to  the  extension 
of  her  economic  influence.  Here  is  an  illuminating 
example.  When  this  article  will  be  published  the 
work  of  the  international  commission  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Economic  Conference  will  have  just 
started.  The  British  and  French  delegates  have  been 
furnished  by  their  Governments  with  long  lists  of 
reserved  questions.  Whilst  this  is  practically  their  sole 
contribution,  the  Germans  arrive  with  a  complete  construc¬ 
tive  programme.  It  foresees  the  gradual  removal  of  all 
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customs  barriers  in  Europe,  a  grandiose  Continental  Zoll- 
verein.  The  Germans  know  that  they  cannot  get  away 
with  this  scheme,  but  they  want  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  advantage  of  the  constructive  initiative.  Meanwhile 
they  have  already  begun  practical  work.  Austria  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  form  one  unit  economically  with  Germany.  The 
world  will  be  shown  the  document  which  Berlin  has  in  its 
pocket  at  an  opportune  moment.  This  will  open  the  way 
to  the  economic  annexation  of  Hungary,  and  then  the 
danger  of  encirclement  will  oblige  Czechoslovakia  to  make 
an  economic  peace  with  Berlin.  German  statesmen  want 
to  form  the  whole  of  Central  Europe  into  one  economic 
block.  French  statesmen  know  that  when  this  happens 
it  will  be  to  their  advantage  to  join  the  combination. 
Fascist  bombast  on  the  Brenner  will  not  prevent  Italy 
from  becoming  a  member.  Those  who  follow  develop¬ 
ments  in  Paris  know  that  the  attitude  there  towards 
Germany  has  undergone  a  marked  change.  A  political 
observer  on  his  return  to  London  reported  on  it  in  the 
following  terms ; — 

'I  he  respect  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  for  German  statesmanship  is  growing. 
Responsible  advisers,  whilst  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  the  political 
entente  with  Great  Britain,  preconise  an  economic  entente  with  Germany, 
and  are  ready  to  recognise  the  preponderant  importance  of  the  new  com¬ 
bination.  .  .  .  The  greatest  experts  in  Paris  believe  that  the  economic 
entente  with  Germany  is  inevitable  and  its  completion  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  .  .  .  The  Germans  are  continually  making  determined  efforts  to 
get  French  policy  into  the  orbit  of  their  influence.  They  are  making  a  bid 
for  it  all  the  time.  .  .  .  French  Government  circles  have  begun  to  move 
with  increasing  speed  towards  the  view  of  the  desirability  of  responding 
to  German  advances.  ...  If  a  Franco-German  economic  entente  comes 
into  being  it  will  work  some  day  against  the  political  Franco-British 
Entente.  .  .  .  The  Franco-German  Entente  should  not  be  allowed  to 
develop  outside  the  scope  of  British  influence. 

To  show  the  constructive  effort  of  Germany  we  will  give 
the  following  remarkable  example : — Article  370  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  stipulates  that  German  waggons  shall 
be  fitted  with  apparatus  permitting  the  appliance  of  the 
continuous  brake  to  goods  trains.  It  must  be  explained 
that  since  1907  the  need  of  supplying  goods  trains  with 
automatic  brakes  has  been  recognised  by  the  States  which 
are  parties  to  the  Berne  Railway  Convention.  After  the 
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war  the  Allied  experts  came  together  to  decide  which 
system  of  brakes  was  most  suitable.  Experiments  on  a 
wide  and  lavish  scale  were  undertaken,  and  this  year,  at 
last,  a  decision  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  favour  of 
the  Westinghouse  brake.  Meanwhile  not  a  single  goods 
waggon  on  the  Allied  railways  has  been  furnished  with  the 
necessary  appliances.  The  Germans,  weary  of  waiting, 
have  long  ago  evolved  their  own  system  of  automatic 
brakes,  which  has  been  placed  already  on  thousands  of 
waggons.  Not  only  that,  but  when  they  had  to  deliver 
waggons  as  reparations  in  kind,  as  was  the  case  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  they  supplied  their  own  make  of  brakes.  The  result 
is  that  now  it  is  not  for  Germany  to  comply  with  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  her  victors,  but  for  the  latter  to  see  where  they 
stand  in  view  of  the  important  practical  results  already 
achieved  by  Germany. 

Italy  has  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  German 
policy  in  Paris.  This  statement  sounds  curious,  but 
is  perfectly  true.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  Italy 
is  a  guarantor  of  French  security  on  the  Rhine.  Rome 
concludes  from  this  fact  that  she  has  the  droit  du  regard — 
the  right  to  be  informed  of  all  political  agreements  which 
France  would  like  to  conclude  with  other  States  in  Europe. 
The  French  found  that  their  liberty  of  action  was  re¬ 
stricted  in  Central  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  Balkans.  The 
Franco-British  Entente  ties  the  hands  of  the  French 
Government  considerably,  so  far  as  foreign  policy  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  restriction  until  now  was  accepted  with 
sufficiently  good  grace  in  Paris.  But  dictation  by  the 
Italians  passed  the  limits  of  all  endurance.  There  is  now, 
therefore,  in  Paris  a  cooling  off  towards  the  Treaties  of 
Locarno,  and  a  desire  for  a  straight  understanding  with 
Germany  “without  intermediaries.”  The  Treaty  now  being 
newly  concluded  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union 
comes  to  complete  the  plan  of  Berlin  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
East  and  West  in  Europe.  As  Herr  Stresemann  put  it 
when  he  was  in  London  :  “  Germany  is  the  bridge  between 
West  and  East.” 

Nevertheless  the  Franco-British  Entente,  that  much- 
abused  political  combination,  remains  the  backbone  of  all 
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international  combinations  in  Europe.  The  need  for  it 
is  so  strong  that  some  time  ago,  when,  after  the  sad  events 
at  Geneva,  rumours  began  to  spread  that  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  would  be  obliged  to  resign  because  of  the 
failure  of  his  pro-French  policy,  the  following  words  could 
be  read  in  a  dispatch  : — 

The  wave  of  anti-French  feeling  in  Government  circles  is  very  strong 
indeed.  This  is  directly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  City,  which  is  disgusted 
with  the  financial  methods  of  the  French  Government.  Yet,  if  Sir  Austen 
goes — though  really  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Baldwin  will  never  let  him  go — 
and  if  there  comes  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  new  Minister  with  anti-French 
tendencies — in  a  month’s  time  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  must 
again  be  Ententophile.  .  .  . 

Let  US  open  the  brackets  of  this  cryptic  remark  and  see 
if  we  can  state  clearly  the  reasons  which  make  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Entente  with  France  a  very  necessary  thing. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  purely  British  interests  the 
Entente  with  France  is  necessary  for  the  following  three 
reasons : — 

(1)  For  our  security  against  any  political  and  economic 
block  in  Europe. 

(2)  For  the  security  against  any  danger  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  communications  of  the  British  Empire;  and 

(3)  For  keeping  down  the  expenditure  on  armaments. 

To  these  points  may  be  usefully  added  a  fourth  one: 

the  utility  of  a  united  Franco-British  front  in  the  Near 
East. 

On  the  French  side  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Entente  is  as  great.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  whilst  we  on  our  side  have  several  equally  good 
reasons,  the  French  are  governed  by  only  one  considera¬ 
tion — security  against  attack  across  the  Rhine.  Therefore, 
if  in  a  period  of  peaceful  relations,  or  by  the  clever  policy 
of  other  Governments,  the  fear  of  a  danger  on  the  border 
is  allayed,  the  French  may  become  temporarily  less  keen 
on  keeping  the  Entente  alive.  That  they  are  certain  to 
come  to  regret  the  neglect,  and  soon  enough,  may  serve  to 
console  practical  politicians  in  this  country.  Meanwhile 
the  affairs  of  Europe  will  suffer. 


THE  MODEL  MANDATE 
By  a.  Ryan 


Is  Iraq  an  asset  or  a  liability  to  Great  Britain?  Are  we 
heading  there  for  a  war  with  Turkey,  and,  if  so,  what  steps 
are  we  taking  to  prepare  for  such  a  menace?  Is  our 
garrison,  aerial  and  military,  adequate,  and  how  far  are  the 
native  troops  efficient?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Turkey 
does  not  mean  to  do  battle  for  the  northern  provinces,  can 
we  afford  to  contemplate  the  internal  progress  of  Iraq  with 
satisfaction?  Are  the  Arabs  learning  the  arts  of  self- 
government,  and  are  they  contented  under  our  mandate? 
Is  another  1920  rebellion  possible,  and  is  Baghdad  likely 
to  be  the  scene  of  such  alarms  and  excursions  as  have,  for 
the  last  six  months,  been  agitating  Damascus?  If, finally, 
the  Turk  keeps  to  his  own  side  of  the  frontier  and  the  Arab 
remains  friendly,  what  is  the  commercial  and  industrial 
future  of  Iraq?  Will  the  desert  yield  to  the  sower  as  it 
did  in  ancient  times,  and  shall  we  replant  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  leaving  the  land  of  the  two  rivers  restored  to  the 
glories  of  Genesis,  but  with  the  modern  addition  of  oil 
wells  and  pipe  lines? 

Such  questions  deserve  discussing  because,  in  spite  of 
the  limelight  that  has  played  round  it  intermittently  for 
some  years,  Iraq  is  still  in  outer  darkness  so  far  as  most 
people  are  concerned.  The  country  has  suffered  from  the 
exaggerations  alike  of  friends  and  enemies.  The  “  bag 
and  baggage  ”  Press  has  written  it  off  as  a  remote  and 
barren  wilderness,  fruitful  only  in  international  complica¬ 
tions,  and  occupied  by  us  merely  to  satisfy  wrong-headed 
imperial  strategists  and  to  provide  employment  for  surplus 
Indian  civilians  and  flying  officers.  At  the  opposite  pole, 
enthusiasts  have  waxed  eloquent  over  the  infinite  capacities 
of  the  Arabs  for  civilisation,  and  over  the  unlimited  wealth 
that  lies  hidden  in  the  soil  of  their  country.  Now  that 
the  dead  hand  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  at  last  after 
long  centuries  been  lifted,  there  is  nothing,  these  partisan 
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advocates  assert,  to  prevent  our  making  Iraq  one  of  the 
richest  corners  of  the  earth. 

No  one  who  has  travelled,  as  the  present  writer  has 
within  the  last  few  months,  across  the  Syrian  desert 
towards  the  boundaries  of  Persia  and  from  north  of  Mosul 
to  south  of  Baghdad,  can  doubt  that  extreme  optimism  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  Iraq  is  only  less  justified  than  acute 
pessimism.  A  man  who  aims  at  judging  fairly  of  how 
matters  stand  must  put  behind  him  all  glamorous  ideas, 
for  there  is  no  link  left  between  modern  Mesopotamia  and 
its  glorious  past.  The  Baghdad  of  Haroun  al  Raschid 
has  vanished  as  utterly  as  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
or  the  Nineveh  of  Sennacherib.  It  is  only  a  confusing 
accident  that  has  retained  the  name.  The  city  of  the 
Caliphs  might  well  have  been  rechristened,  as  Assyrian 
Nineveh  has  become  Mosul.  The  memory  of  what  once 
was  can  scarcely  be  said  to  survive  even  as  a  dim  tradi¬ 
tion.  As  one  flies  above  the  great,  empty  plains  one  sees, 
sunk  in  the  sand,  skeletons  of  buried  cities  and  ruins  of 
water  works  and  canals.  But  to  the  modern  Iraqi  these 
mean  hardly  more  than  Zimbabwe  means  to  the  modern 
Mashona  or  Matabele.  Outside  a  very  small  urban  popu¬ 
lation  mankind  in  the  land  of  the  two  rivers  is  still  in  its 
cradle. 

When  the  military  occupation  came  to  an  end,  the 
British  advisers  were  taking  over  not  a  wealthy  and  an 
anciently  civilised  country,  but  a  poor  and  backward 
Turkish  province.  There  was  no  framework  of  orderly, 
routine  government.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
Ottoman  administration  is  that  it  was  tolerant  through 
indolence.  What  it  did  it  did  badly  and  corruptly. 
Officials  were  only  active  when  they  were  seeking  to  line 
their  own  pockets.  Large  areas,  especially  in  the  high¬ 
lands  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  were  left  to  the  control  of 
tribal  leaders  who  at  infrequent  intervals  received  visits 
from  headquarters,  generally  in  the  shape  of  an  armed 
column.  Provincial  governors  made  no  effort  to  get  into 
touch  with  their  subjects  or  to  tour  their  districts,  and 
experts  in  irrigation  were  until  recently  as  non-existent  as 
they  had  been  in  the  days  after  the  Mongol  invasion.  In 
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short,  Iraq,  like  a  boy  who  has  run  wild  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  school,  was  ill-disciplined  and  uneducated. 
The  task  of  its  new  masters  was  thus  exceedingly  onerous, 
and  they  were  further  handicapped  by  not  being  quite  cer¬ 
tain  about  the  limits  of  their  authority.  They  had  to  govern 
not  a  colony  but  a  mandated  territory,  and  the  definition  of 
a  mandate,  while  it  had  been  laid  down  in  theory,  had  not 
been  worked  out  in  practice.  Constitutional  problems  of 
exquisite  nicety  had  to  be  solved  at  a  time  when  much  energy 
had  also  to  be  expended  on  such  urgent  duties  as  the  putting 
down  of  brigandage,  the  enforcement  of  the  more  elemen¬ 
tary  laws  of  hygiene,  and  the  regular  collection  of  taxes. 
This  is  not  to  criticise  the  principle  of  mandates,  but 
merely  to  bring  out  the  inevitable  complications  intro¬ 
duced  by  that  principle  and  so  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
achievement  of  the  British  officials.  They  have  made 
mistakes  in  the  past,  and  they  are  still  not  above  reproach, 
but  one  can  only  object  to  details — and  these  not  the  most 
important — of  their  administration.  As  a  whole  they  are 
entitled  to  point  with  pride  to  the  fruits  of  their 
stewardship. 

The  Iraqi  enjoy  to-day  a  better  government  than  they 
have  ever  known,  and  they  are,  temporarily  at  least,  satis¬ 
fied.  There  exists  among  them  no  powerful  section  of 
opinion  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  Great  Britain  or 
protesting  that  she  has  misinterpreted  the  mandate  to  her 
own  advantage.  Experience  of  the  fierce  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  resentment  of  all  outside  interference  which  has 
characterised  small  nations  since  the  war  would  suggest 
that  this  is  too  good  to  be  true.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact. 
Even  the  nationalists  in  opposition,  although  they  com¬ 
plain  about  the  behaviour  of  individuals  and  the  treatment 
of  certain  internal  questions,  level  no  general  charge 
against  our  system.  They  say  frankly  that  they  need 
British  help  as  much  for  the  setting  up  of  an  efficient 
government  and  Civil  Service  and  for  developing  the 
country  industrially  as  for  protection  against  invasion. 
They  admit,  moreover,  that  a  most  encouraging  beginning 
has  been  made.  The  various  ministries  are  rapidly  learn¬ 
ing  to  work  the  everyday  side  of  civilised  administration, 
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and  the  local  authorities  are  teaching  the  peasants  to 
expect  justice.  These  latter  officials  are  a  hew  class  that 
has  been  inspired  by  the  British  political  officers  to  get  to 
know  its  districts. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  this  new 
organisation  is  that  the  revenue  department  is  able  to 
show  increasingly  satisfactory  returns.  Leakage  in  tax 
collection  is  growing  less,  and  the  incidence  of  taxation, 
although  it  is  far  from  being  perfect,  is  improving.  In 
spite  of  gloomy  forebodings  the  budget  for  this  year  has 
come  down  comfortably  on  the  right  side.  Between  the 
responsible  native  officials  and  their  British  advisers  there 
is  a  surprising  absence  of  friction,  which  proves  good  sense 
in  the  former  and  tact  in  the  latter.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  rash  to  suggest  that,  in  the  restless  Orient  of  to-day, 
these  conditions  are  permanent.  But,  regarding  them 
through  the  eyes  of  a  disinterested  observer  and  not  those 
of  a  prophet,  one  is  filled  with  admiration  for  what  has 
been  accomplished.  After  witnessing  the  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion  and  wild  discontent  that  exists  in  Syria,  where,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  present  High  Commissioner,  hardly 
anything  had  been  done  to  work  out  the  mandatory 
system,  a  visit  to  Iraq  is  a  refreshing  tonic. 

To  turn  from  the  civil  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
side  of  the  picture  is  to  find  a  more  sketchily  covered 
canvas.  The  civil  cannot  be  described  as  complete,  but  it 
is  at  any  rate  all  there  in  rough  outline.  What  remains  to 
be  filled  in  is  plainly  seen,  and  we  may  already  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  artist.  But  over  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  we  cannot  do  more  than  state  possi¬ 
bilities.  At  present  Iraq  depends  for  its  wealth  on 
agriculture,  on  being  the  depot  for  Persia  (almost  all  that 
country’s  imports  proceed  by  caravan  through  Baghdad 
or  Basra),  and  on  minor,  miscellaneous  exports,  of  which 
dates  are  the  most  lucrative.  None  of  these  sources  is 
sufficient  to  give  Iraq  much  more  than  a  bare  living.  Her 
hopes  of  ever  being  really  rich  depend  on  two  very 
imperfectly  explored  factors — on  oil  and  cotton. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  the  motive  of  much  diplo¬ 
matic  and  high  financial  manoeuvrings  for  many  years,  but 
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it  has  yet  to  face  the  acid  test.  That  oil  exists,  not  only 
in  the  north  but  scattered  over  the  country,  including  the 
vilayet  of  Baghdad,  has  long  been  known.  But,  so  far, 
no  wells  have  been  sunk,  and  until  this  is  done  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  whether  oil  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
render  its  exploitation  commercially  profitable.  The 
Turkish  Petroleum  Company,  controlled  by  international 
capital,  has  been  granted  a  concession  by  the  Iraq  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  has  offices  in  Baghdad  and  surveyors  in  many 
districts.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  political  future  had  de¬ 
layed  the  activities  of  the  “  T.P.C.”  until  the  new  Treaty 
was  finally  ratified  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Now 
the  work  is  going  ahead,  and  drilling  may  be  expected  to 
begin  soon  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  But,  as  the  early  history 
of  the  Anglo- Persian  Oil  Company  shows,  progress  is 
slow,  and  some  years  at  least  must  elapse  before  output 
and  profits  begin  to  assume  large  proportions.  If  all  goes 
well,  and  the  Iraq  fields  prove  a  worthy  counterpart  to 
their  near  neighbours  in  Persia,  then  the  problem  of  the 
pipeline — that  is  of  conveying  the  oil  to  the  most  con¬ 
venient  sea  base — will  have  to  be  settled.  So  far  there  is 
no  agreement  as  to  where  such  a  port  would  be  located. 
Various  points  on  the  Syrian  coast  have  been  suggested 
and  compared  with  others  in  Palestine.  The  final  choice 
would,  of  course,  be  partly  dependent  on  the  route  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  future  trans-desert  railway  linking  up  the 
Mediterranean  with  Baghdad.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
indicate  that  no  definite  assertions  can  yet  be  made  as 
to  the  prospects  of  oil,  and  that  some  considerable  time 
is  likely  to  pass  before  the  question  is  placed  beyond 
doubt. 

From  oil  one  has  to  pass  to  water,  for  cotton,  the  second 
potential  source  of  wealth  in  Iraq,  is  bound  up  with 
irrigation.  Here  one  has  to  tread  warily,  for  one  is  on  holy 
— and  thorny — ground  Baghdad  of  the  Caliphate, 
Babylon,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Ctesiphon  and  other  famous 
centres  of  ancient  civilisation  all  lie  buried  in  the  delta 
of  the  rivers  which  now  only  supports  a  series  of  meagre 
villages.  The  moral  seems  obvious,  and  it  has  often  been 
drawn,  The  irrigation  works  of  the  ancients  have  only  to 
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be  repeated  with  modern  improvements  and  Mesopotamia 
would  blossom  into  a  second  Egypt  watered  by  two  Niles 
instead  of  by  one.  Much  can  unquestionably  be  achieved  in 
this  direction,  but  here  again  one  has  to  guard  against 
generalisations  and  to  stick,  as  far  as  possible,  to  figures. 
It  is  not  altogether  clear  either  how  much  the  ancients 
watered  by  artificial  means  at  any  given  period,  or  how  far 
conditions  may  have  changed.  The  distinguished 
Egyptian  expert.  Sir  William  Willcox,  who  carried  out  an 
elaborate  survey  and  built  the  Hindiya  barrage,  and  is 
probably  the  first  authority  on  the  question,  decided  that  out 
of  a  maximum  available  twelve  million  acres,  no  more 
than  seven  million  were  ever  simultaneously  cultivated. 
Centres  of  civilisation  shifted  repeatedly  and  new  areas 
were  sown,  while  others  were  surrendered  back  to  the 
desert.  According  to  the  most  recent  statistics  (and  in 
the  absence  of  any  thorough  cadastral  survey  these  must 
be  accepted  as  approximate)  about  half  a  million  acres  of 
wheat  and  rather  more  barley  were  all  Iraq  had  to  show, 
and  about  half  the  wheat,  even  then,  came  from  the  rain- 
served  north,  outside  the  Delta.  So  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  making  ample  allowance  for  every  possible 
adversity,  enormous  improvements  could  be  brought  about 
by  a  progressive  administration  with  funds  at  its  disposal. 

The  capital  cost  would,  as  Sir  William  Willcox  agreed, 
run  into  many  millions,  and  at  the  moment  there  is  little 
prospect  of  capital  being  attracted  from  abroad  and  none 
of  its  being  raised  in  the  country.]  The  experts 
(recruited  from  Egypt)  are  therefore  wisely  confining 
themselves  to  such  minor  works  as  are  within  the  means 
of  the  Government.  Their  problem  is  distinctly 
different  from  that  confronting  irrigation  officers  in  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan.  For,  whereas  the  Nile  floods  slowly  and 
with  almost  clockwork  regularity  in  late  summer,  the 
Tigris  and  the^ Euphrates  flood  uncertainly  and  in  spring, 
followed  by  a  hot  summer.  Experiments  with  cotton 
have  been  conducted  vigorously  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  as  a  result,  it  has  been  found  that  a  variety 
described  in  Lancashire  as  “  a  good  bread  and  butter 
cotton,”  is  the  most  suitable.  But  there  has  not  yet  been 
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time  for  cultivation  on  a  wide  scale  as  the  figure  for  last 
year,  940, cxx)  lb.,  will  show.  Growers,  among  whom 
King  Feisal,  who  owns  a  farm  near  Khanikin  on  the 
Persian  frontier,  has  been  markedly  successful,  have  had 
to  face  many  difficulties.  Shortage  of  labour,  which  would 
be  very  serious  if  really  large  areas  were  planted,  has  to 
be  got  over;  the  whole  population  of  Iraq  is  only  about 
three  and  a  half  millions,  including  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  nomadic  tribes.  Cotton,  then,  like  oil,  must 
be  set  down  as  a  hopeful  but  not  as  a  certain  asset.  How 
far  it  can  be  developed  will  not  be  decided  until  it  has 
undergone  many  more  tests  than  have  hitherto  been 
possible.  That  it  can  become  an  important  commercial 
proposition,  so  far  as  the  soil  enters  into  the  matter,  has 
been  fairly  conclusively  established.  But  beyond  that 
doubt  remains.  When  one  remembers  for  how  brief  a 
period  these  matters  have  been  explored,  one  need  not 
be  surprised  that  so  much  obscurity  still  enshrouds  them. 
Iraq  must  be  regarded  as  a  virgin,  undeveloped  country, 
and  its  future  as  a  hopeful  gamble. 

While  its  people  are  beginning  to  fight  over  again  the 
battles  won  and  lost  so  long  ago  against  the  great  rivers, 
they,  like  their  forerunners  in  all  ages,  have  to  keep  one 
eye  on  their  frontiers.  Informed  opinion  on  the  spot  does 
not  believe  that  the  Turks  mean  to  attack.  The 
Nationalists  of  the  republic,  it  is  felt,  have  barked  without 
seriously  intending  to  bite,  and  they  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  attitude  of  the  anti-mandate  Press  in  England, 
Having  gained  so  much  more  since  the  collapse  of  the  old 
empire  than  seemed  possible,  they  have  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  powers  of  bluff.  But  theirs  is  now  a  small 
country,  weakened  by  internal  trouble  with  the  Kurds,  and 
they  are  not  anxious  to  embark  on  an  expensive  war.  This 
view  is  naturally  advanced  with  caution,  but  it  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Treaty  in 
London  and  in  Baghdad,  which  has  made  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  in  Angora.  Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  a  war 
cannot  be  ignored,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Great 
Britain  could  keep  out  of  one  were  it  to  begin.  From  a 
strategical  point  of  view,  if  from  no  other,  such  a  campaign 
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would  be  intensely  interesting.  For  aircraft  would  play 
a  more  predominant  part  in  it  than  ever  before  in  history. 
The  defence  of  Iraq  is  now  under  the  command  of  the  Air 
Vice-Marshal,  and  the  land  force  at  his  disposal  is  small. 
There  are  two  battalions  of  British  infantry,  some  units 
of  the  Indian  Army,  Arab  and  Assyrian  levies  under 
British  command,  and  the  British-trained  national  army. 
This  last,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  one  day  take  over  the 
full  defence  of  the  country,  is  improving,  but  it  is  not 
highly  trained,  and  its  native  officers  leave  something  to 
be  desired.  Even  taken  together,  this  mixed  British, 
Indian,  Arab,  and  Assyrian  force  is  not  so  formidable  as 
to  make  a  [Turkish  invasion  out  of  the  question.  Rein¬ 
forcements  could,  of  course,  be  sent  in  five  days  from 
India,  and  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  would  be  able  to 
bombard  the  Turkish  ports.  But  in  Iraq  a  lion’s  share  of 
hostilities  would  go  to  the  Royal  Air  Force.  There  are 
eight  squadrons  stationed  in  aerodromes  scattered*  along 
the  frontier,  in  Baghdad,  and  in  Basra.  When  one  com¬ 
pares  this  with  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Trans jordania,  which 
have  four  squadrons  between  them,  and  India,  which  has 
six,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  large  proportion  of  our  flying 
strength  is  concentrated  in  Iraq.  (Only  at  home,  where 
there  are  twenty-five  squadrons,  is  there  a  greater  muster.) 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  emphasised  that  the  tax¬ 
payer  at  home  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  is  paying 
heavily  to  police  the  sands.  If  these  eight  squadrons  were 
not  in  Iraq  they  would  have  to  be  maintained  elsewhere, 
for,  unless  our  policy  is  radically  changed,  expansion  rather 
than  cutting  down  is  to  be  followed  in  the  upkeep  of  the 
air  arm.  In  peace  time  the  R.A.F.  does  certainly  save  the 
administration  of  Iraq  considerable  expense,  for  it  is  used 
to  keep  order  where  otherwise  a  column  would  have  to  be 
despatched.  It  is  not  used,  as  has  been  alleged,  purely  to 
punish  tribesmen  in  arrears  over  their  taxes,  but  only  when 
there  have  been  breaches  of  civil  order  committed.  How 
far  it  would  prove  effective  in  war  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
would  operate  undisturbed  by  enemy  aircraft,  as  what 
few  aeroplanes  the  Turks  could  bring  in  could  offer  no 
serious  resistance.  It  would  be  able  to  inflict  terrible 
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casualties  on  any  army  that  attempted  to  advance  into  Iraq 
down  the  narrow  mountainous  gorges  which  are  the  only 
way  of  approach  east  of  Mosul.  But  these  are  so  awkward 
(no  wheeled  traffic  can  cross  the  mountains  anywhere  east 
of  Mosul  and  up  to  the  Persian  border)  that  it  is  almost 
certain  that  an  invasion  would  either  follow  roughly  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  or  strike  at  Zakho  and  thence  at 
Mosul.  In  these  cases  the  aeroplanes  would  not  be  offered 
quite  so  admirable  a  target,  and  their  effectiveness  would 
be  dependent  on  the  moral  of  the  invaders  under 
continuous  bombing. 

Before  leaving  the  military  aspect  of  Iraq’s  future  it 
may  be  observed  that  without  Mosul  the  country  could  not 
have  been  defended.  The  mountains  lie  some  fifty  miles 
north  of  Mosul,  and  from  that  city  the  plains  stretch 
unbroken  to  Baghdad.  From  a  strategical  angle  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Comniission’s  decision.  Nor,  indeed,  can  there  from  any 
other  angle.  The  argument  that  the  Turks  have  been 
insisting  upon  lately,  that  unless  they  have  all  Kurdistan 
under  their  rule  they  will  always  be  disturbed  by  revolts 
plotted  beyond  their  frontier  is  valueless.  For  the  Kurds 
are  so  scattered  through  Turkey,  Iraq,  Persia,  and  even 
Syria,  and  are  so  nomadic,  that  no  conceivable  frontier 
adjustment  would  produce  the  desired  effect.  Moreover, 
the  Turks  would  endure  tranquillity  much  more  certainly 
by  treating  the  Kurds  already  under  them  with  justice 
than  by  trying  to  bring  others  into  their  merciless  fold. 

Such  is  a  brief,  unbiassed  survey  of  the  position  in  Iraq 
now  that  Great  Britain  is  pledged  to  remain  there  for  a 
generation.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  added  that  when 
the  Cairo  to  Baghdad  air  service  (which  already  runs  every 
fortnight)  becomes  a  regular,  civil  route,  Iraq  will  be  an 
important  stepping-stone  on  the  way  to  India.  Already 
the  weekly  desert  motor  mail,  which  only  began  less  than 
three  years  ago,  has  brought  Baghdad  to  within  about  a 
ten  days’  journey  of  London,  whereas  until  1923  it  had 
been  more  remote  from  Europe  than  is  Bombay. 
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By  John  Bell 

With  Germany  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  pre¬ 
sumably,  in  September,  and  exercising  her  authority  on 
the  Council  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  nations  with 
whom  she  was  at  war,  the  time  seems  opportune  to  take 
stock  of  the  momentous  things  that  have  happened  since 
peace  was  signed  at  Versailles.  And  much  has  occurred 
between  the  acts  at  Versailles  and  Geneva,  much  that  is 
worth  recalling  in  view  of  the  situation  in  Europe  to-day 
and  its  possible  developments. 

When  the  nations  who  were  engaged  in  the  European 
conflict  sent  their  peace  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris  to  draw 
up  a  treaty  to  be  presented  to  the  beaten  foe  they  little 
thought  of  the  difficulties  that  would  be  encountered  in 
its  application.  They  knew  that  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  the  ravages  of  war  could  be  effaced,  before  the 
nations  could  return  to  pre-war  conditions.  They  had  in 
mind  the  aftermath  of  the  Napoleonic  wars — serious 
economic  disturbances,  money  crises,  food  shortage  and 
high  prices — but  not  all  those  who  participated  in  framing 
the  Versailles  Treaty  imagined  that  the  settling  down  of 
Europe  would  be  so  difficult  a  business,  so  fraught  with 
disappointments. 

The  prophet  who  dared  to  suggest  that  seven  years  after 
the  signing  of  peace  there  would  be  more  than  a  million 
people  out  of  work  in  England,  that  a  dole  system  would 
be  in  operation,  and  that  the  coal  industry  would  be 
subsidised,  would  have  been  ridiculed.  And  if  a  French 
prophet  had  suggested  that  the  value  of  the  franc  would 
fall  to  something  like  eighteen  centimes,  while  the  money 
of  defeated  Germany  would  be  based  on  the  gold  standard 
and  would  be  equal  to  the  pound,  he  would  have  been 
considered  by  the  majority  of  his  compatriots  as  a  fit  sub¬ 
ject  for  Charenton,  the  madhouse  near  Paris. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Peace  Treaty  should  create 
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illusions.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  wasted  when  the 
plenipotentiaries  got  to  work,  and  later  on  they  were  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  complete  their  task.  This  was  the 
impression  formed  by  many  of  us  whose  duty  it  was  to 
record  the  work  of  the  peace-makers.  What  floods  of 
useless  talk  there  were  in  Paris !  When  the  moment 
arrived  to  put  up  the  floodgates  there  was  a  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  much  valuable  time  had  been 
wasted.  Even  the  Big  Three — President  Wilson,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  M.  Clemenceau — wasted  time,  for  each 
had  his  point  of  view  on  all  the  great  questions  that  had  to 
be  settled,  and  sought  to  impose  it  on  the  others. 

Seven  years  is,  after  all,  a  short  space  of  time,  and  it 
is  significant  that  the  Big  Three  have  been  effaced  by 
death  or  by  political  vicissitudes.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  the  attitude  of  President  Wilson.  His  keenness 
often  took  the  form  of  a  dictatorship  which  M.  Clemenceau 
would  not  tolerate.  There  were  times  when  the  “  Tiger  ” 
was  inclined  to  show  his  claws.  His  task  was  not  easy,  for 
he  had  not  only  to  fight  President  Wilson  and  from  time 
to  time  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  he  was  constantly  pestered 
by  certain  politicians  who  feared  that  he  was  surrendering 
the  rights  of  France.  The  most  watchful  observer  of  the 
Big  Three  was  M.  Poincare,  then  President  of  the 
Republic,  who  followed  the  deliberations  at  the  Peace 
Conference  breakfast  table  with  some  concern,  and  there 
were  moments  when  he  chafed  and  deplored  the  decisions 
reached. 

M.  Poincare  was  particularly  insistent  on  the  security 
of  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine.  As  President  of  the 
Republic  it  was  within  his  province  to  guide  the  President 
of  the  Council  in  matters  of  national  defence.  He  felt 
that  M.  Clemenceau  was  not  showing  sufficient  firmness, 
was  not  obtaining  satisfactory  guarantees  of  French 
security  before  the  Rhine  was  evacuated,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  write  long  letters  to  the  Premier  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  M.  Clemenceau  had  also  trouble  with  Marshal 
Foch,  who  was  naturally  anxious  that  the  victory  gained 
for  the  Allied  cause  should  not  be  weakened  by  the  peace 
plenipotentiaries.  It  was  the  view  of  the  Commander-in- 
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Chief  of  the  Allied  armies  that  the  peace  conditions  drawn 
up  were  far  from  perfect,  that  the  Rhine  should  have  been 
made  the  political  frontier,  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
protest  against  what  the  peace-makers  had  done  at  one  of 
the  last  sittings  of  the  Conference  when  the  conditions 
were  enumerated, 

M.  Clemenceau  was  bitterly  accused  of  having  made  an 
unjust  peace,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  by  those 
who  to-day  are  among  the  strongest  French  pacifists. 
The  man  who  by  his  resolute  courage  had  killed  defeatism 
in  France,  had  put  an  end  to  propaganda  favouring  the 
designs  of  Germany,  had  inspired  the  nation  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  continue  the  war  until  victory  was  achieved, 
was  assailed  on  all  sides  and  driven  into  retirement.  He 
is  now  finding  solace  in  literary  work,  wielding  that  facile 
pen  of  his  and  turning  out  books  in  which  the  philosophical 
note  is  supposed  to  be  brought  out,  but  which  in  reality 
are  studies  of  disillusionment.  No  man  who  has  worked 
for  the  good  of  his  country  can  write  more  feelingly  on 
human  ingratitude  than  M.  Clemenceau. 

While  he  was  in  Paris,  which  gave  him  the  welcome  of  a 
popular  king.  President  Wilson  kept  aloof,  skilfully  frus¬ 
trating  all  efforts  to  lionise  him.  He  had  come  to  the 
Peace  Conference  with  fixed  ideas  as  to  the  conditions  that 
should  be  imposed  on  Germany,  and  it  was  soon  made 
clear  that  he  intended  to  impose  them  on  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries.  As  we  have  seen,  his  ideas  were  not  just,  either 
to  the  European  nations  or  to  the  United  States;  for 
while  the  former  accepted  them  in  most  part,  the  latter 
repudiated  all  that  he  had  signed  on  their  behalf.  Not 
only  did  they  refuse  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  also  in  the  application  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  argue  that  what  was 
done  in  Paris  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  is 
in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  present  aloofness 
between  them  and  Europe. 

The  other  great  figure  in  the  Peace  Conference  scenes, 
sometimes  dramatic,  sometimes  pathetic,  and  always 
marked  by  great  anxiety,  alternating  with  hope  and 
despair,  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  of  whom  his  present  foes 
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and  former  friends  must  admit  that  throughout  the  trying 
period  he  kept  a  level  head  and  did  all  that  was  humanly 
possible  to  establish  a  peace  in  conformity  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  British  Empire.  Surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  counsellors,  he  had  the  knack  of  readily  assimilating 
expert  advice.  Then,  too,  he  was  animated  with  the 
sincere  desire  to  work  loyally  with  M.  Clemenceau,  for 
whom  he  had,  and  still  has,  a  profound  admiration. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  always  frank  and  candid.  At 
the  weekly  tea-parties  at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  British  Peace  Delegation,  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  heckled  by  the  Press  representatives  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  those  days  he  had  a  tremendous 
admiration  for  France.  One  of  the  greatest  speeches  he 
ever  delivered  was  not  reported.  It  was  a  panegyric  on 
France  and  M.  Clemenceau  delivered  in  stirring  language 
which  moved  his  hearers  to  intense  enthusiasm.  They 
had  met  to  do  honour  to  Sir  George,  now  Lord,  Riddell, 
who  had  rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  newspapers 
of  his  country  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  imparted 
Peace  Conference  news.  I  have  often  asked  myself  how 
it  came  about  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  changed  his  views 
about  France,  how  he  came  to  forget  that  great  speech  in 
which  he  depicted  in  pathetic  terms  the  sufferings  of  a 
country  that  had  bled  and  suffered  so  much  before 
England  was  ready  to  participate  in  the  struggle,  how  he 
came  to  look  upon  France  as  militarist  and  Imperialist. 
Unfortunately,  this  false  idea  of  France  spread  in  the  years 
that  followed  the  Peace  Conference.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  it  not  only  disturbed  the  relations  between  France 
and  England,  but  it  operated  against  the  application  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  The  Marquis  of  Crewe,  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  rendered  a  useful  service  when  he 
had  the  courage  to  speak  plainly  and  to  inform  the  world 
that  it  was  a  beiise  to  hold  the  view  that  France  was  a 
militarist  and  Imperialist  nation. 

It  was  inevitable  that  difficulty  should  be  experienced 
in  forcing  Germany  to  execute  a  peace  treaty  which  she 
never  intended  to  accept,  which  was  signed  by  two  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Dr.  Muller  and  Herr  Johann  Bell,  whom  the 
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German  nation  in  the  mass,  in  spite  of  the  powers  given 
to  them,  regarded  as  figureheads  appointed  to  discharge 
a  disagreeable  but  necessary  duty.  From  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  the  world  knows  now,  if  it  did  not  know  then,  that 
the  Treaty  was  signed  with  mental  reservations  so  far  as 
Germany  was  concerned.  She  considered  it  an  unjust 
and  inexecutable  Treaty,  and  she  set  to  work  first  to  have 
it  revised  and  finally  to  make  it  inoperative.  Who  will  say 
that  she  has  failed  in  her  efforts?  Her  diplomacy  has 
often  been  described  as  clumsy.  It  has  not  been  at  all 
maladroit  in  its  application  to  the  Peace  Treaty.  The 
disarmament  clauses  are  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  Cologne  zone  is  evacuated.  Our  regime  there  was 
from  first  to  last  marked  by  that  sense  of  justice  character¬ 
istic  of  our  race,  and  yet  on  the  morrow  of  the  evacuation 
we  had  Dr.  Adenauer,  the  Oberbiirgermeister  of  Cologne, 
speaking  of  the  oppression  of  the  occupation. 

Germany  has  acted  very  cautiously  in  her  handling  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  when  note  is  taken  of  all  that  she 
has  accomplished  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  has  shown 
remarkable  skill.  Unfortunately,  she  received  great 
encouragement  by  Allied  dissensions  on  the  subject  of 
reparations.  It  is  a  painful  story,  this  wrangling,  continued 
for  years,  over  what  Germany  should  be  called  upon  to  pay, 
and  how  she  should  make  her  payments.  Asperities  are 
softened  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  may  have  been  the  result 
of  clever  German  propaganda,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we 
in  England  got  the  notion  that  France  was  showing  a 
merciless  attitude  towards  the  beaten  enemy,  that  she  was 
insisting  on  the  impossible,  that  she  was  seeking  to  keep 
Germany  down  for  ever,  thus  preventing  that  economic 
reorganisation  of  which  Europe  stood  in  need. 
The  vision  of  certain  British  politicians  was  so  clouded 
that  they  could  not  grasp  realities,  could  not  see, 
and  would  not  admit  that  France  was  only  clamouring 
for  her  due — just  reparations  for  the  damages  she  had 
suffered. 

Successive  French  Premiers,  MM.  Millerand,  Leygues, 
Briand,  and  Poincare,  pleaded  in  vain  for  a  united  front 
against  Germany,  for  a  common  reparations  policy  just  as 
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there  had  been  a  common  rhilitary  effort.  The  dissensions 
to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  lent  himself  led  to  recrimina¬ 
tions  against  France  which  are  now  admitted  to  have  been 
unjust.  While  most  people,  guided  in  their  appreciations 
of  national  virtues  and  failings,  of  aims  and  political 
ambitions,  by  events,  now  realise  that  France  is  animated 
by  peaceful  aspirations,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  certain 
organs  of  British  opinion  still  refuse  to  look  facts  in  the 
face.  For  them  it  is  a  case  of  distrusting  our  great  ally  in 
the  war  and  of  placing  unlimited  confidence  in  Germany, 
who,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  still  poses  as  the  innocent 
victim  of  the  conflict,  still  refuses  to  admit  that  she  was 
in  the  wrong. 

It  was  natural  that  Germany  should  seek  to  profit  from 
Allied  divergencies.  She  got  it  into  her  head  that  with  a 
strong  section  of  British  opinion  mobilised  against  France, 
who  wanted  to  bring  her  to  book  for  her  failure  to  furnish 
reparations,  no  action  would  or  could  be  taken  against  her. 
Germany  reckoned  without  M.  Poincare.  The  French 
Government  was  bound  to  take  action,  but  it  is  possible  to 
conjecture  that  we  should  not  have  had  the  Ruhr  adventure 
had  there  been  a  united  Allied  front  on  the  question  of 
Germany’s  default  in  her  reparation  payments.  She  would 
have  somehow  found  the  means  of  preventing  an  Allied 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  which  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself  had  envisaged  before  1923.  Did  he  not  talk  of 
making  Germany  pay  up  to  the  last  penny  ? 

The  outcome  of  the  Ruhr  occupation  by  the  French  and 
the  Belgians  was  the  Dawes  Plan,  which  was  accepted  by 
Germany  not  because  she  thought  it  could  be  executed, 
but  because  she  would  have  been  placed  in  a  bad  light 
if  she  had  refused  it.  There  was  another  reason  :  by  con¬ 
senting  to  furnish  reparations  under  this  plan  there  was  no 
longer  any  justification  for  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 
The  plan  is  working  very  well  so  far;  reparation  in  money 
and  kind  is  being  made.  But  who  can  say  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  will  not  seek  to  modify  this  plan  just  as  they  have 
obtained  modifications  of  the  Peace  Treaty?  Already 
complaints  are  heard  of  the  intolerable  burden  which  the 
execution  of  the  plan  places  on  German  industry,  and  once 
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Germany  enters  the  League  of  Nations  it  will  not  be  long 
before  she  makes  representations,  as  she  can  do,  for  a 
modification  of  the  scheme  of  payments  on  the  ground  that 
it  cannot  be  executed. 

The  logical  sequel  to  the  Dawes  Plan  was  a  security 
pact.  Having  put  Germany’s  financial  house  in  order — she 
was  herself  largely  responsible  for  the  cataclysm  which 
brought  about  her  bankruptcy — having  helped  her  to  meet 
her  reparation  payments,  the  Allies  very  properly  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  time  had  come  to  remove  the  menace  of 
war,  to  give  F  ranee  that  assurance  of  security  to  which  she 
was  entitled.  France  would  have  preferred  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  painfully  elaborated,  but  in  the  face  of  British 
opposition  she  had  to  abandon  her  dream  of  mutual 
assistance  and  arbitration. 

The  world,  sighing  for  peace  in  Europe,  experienced  a 
shock  when  Germany  herself  proposed  a  pact  of  security. 
It  was  a  dramatic  stroke  on  the  part  of  the  Berlin  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  M.  Herriot,  the  then 
French  Premier,  rubbed  their  eyes.  They  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  they  were  not  dreaming.  A  pact  of  security  pro¬ 
posed  by  Germany — why,  that  would  mean  the  end  of  all 
revengeful  thoughts !  It  would  mean  that  the  world  had 
been  deceived,  that  Germany  had  no  idea  of  another  war, 
no  desire  to  wipe  out  the  ignominy  of  her  defeat.  It  could 
also  be  taken  to  indicate  that  instead  of  thinking  of  revenge 
she  wished  to  forget  the  tragic  past  and  enter  on  the  path 
of  reconciliation. 

At  any  rate,  this  was  the  interpretation  that  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  and  M.  Herriot  put  upon  the  German  offer. 
They  could  not  do  otherwise  than  come  to  this  conclusion. 
In  the  face  of  a  Europe  obsessed  with  fears  of  another  war 
they  were  forced  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  German 
offer.  To  be  just  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  German 
demarche  gave  great  satisfaction  to  that  large  association 
born  of  the  peace  known  as  the  Reichsbanner,  the  adver¬ 
sary  of  Nationalist  groups  who  still  believe  that  Germany 
was  not  militarily  defeated,  and  that  she  ought  to  think 
of  one  thing  only — to  prepare  for  the  day  when  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  monarchy,  the  symbol  of  the  nation’s  might, 
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would  be  restored,  when  there  would  be  a  return  to  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  in  1914. 

The  German  proposals  were  dictated  by  two  motives : 
(i)  to  give  the  world  a  proof  of  Germany’s  peaceful  inten¬ 
tions,  and  (2)  to  put  forward  every  effort  to  profit  from 
them.  The  Berlin  Government  had  nothing  to  lose  by  its 
offer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  every  chance  that  a 
great  deal  would  be  gained.  So  after  many  weeks  of  diplo¬ 
matic  activity  between  England  and  France  it  was  resolved 
to  take  Germany  at  her  word.  The  English  and  French 
Foreign  Offices  were  agreed  that  they  would  have  to  act 
cautiously.  Germany  had  offered  a  pact  of  security  for  the 
West.  There  was  no  mention  of  a  similar  proposal 
guaranteeing  the  security  of  the  nations  beyond  her  eastern 
and  southern  frontiers. 

The  position  of  France  was  rather  delicate.  When  the 
proposal  emanating  from  the  Peace  Conference  that 
Britain  and  the  United  States  would  go  to  her  aid  if  she 
was  the  victim  of  an  unprovoked  aggression  fell  through 
because  the  American  Government  refused  to  ratify  it, 
F ranee  found  it  necessary  to  make  what  arrangements  she 
could  for  guaranteeing  her  own  security.  The  idea  was 
to  hem  in  Germany,  to  make  defensive  alliances  with 
countries  like  Poland.  The  existence  of  these  alliances 
complicated  the  situation  created  by  the  German  offer. 
They  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  So  far  as  France  was 
concerned  there  had  to  be  security  in  the  East  as  well  as 
in  the  West.  For  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  pact  of 
security  for  the  West  if  there  was  to  be  trouble  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  eastern  frontier,  if  the  German  dream  of  getting 
back  Upper  Silesia,  of  doing  away  with  the  Dantzig 
corridor,  was  realised  ? 

French  logic  prevailed  at  Locarno.  If  Germany  was 
sincere  in  her  offer  of  a  pact  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
West  she  should  be  not  less  sincere  in  her  wish  to  preserve 
the  rigime  on  her  eastern  and  southern  borders  as  laid 
down  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
arbitration  treaties  were  signed  for  West  and  East  alike. 
What  we  know  as  the  Locarno  spirit  was  born.  Europe 
breathed  freely.  The  menace  of  war  was  removed. 
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Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  M.  Briand,  who  had  been 
animated  by  one  common  thought,  to  establish  an  era  of 
permanent  peace  in  Europe,  to  bring  about  reconciliation 
with  Germany,  and  to  receive  her  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  returned  home  as  diplomatic  heroes. 

What  they  had  done  did  not  please  everybody  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  no 
dissentient  voices  had  been  heard.  The  work  of  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  in  spite  of  the  criticism  of  writers  in  a  section 
of  the  British  Press,  will  be  considered  by  the  dispas¬ 
sionate  historian  as  a  great  achievement.  And  this  must 
be  the  verdict  whatever  happens,  for  he  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  effecting  European  reconciliation,  and  if  Ger¬ 
many  once  more  breaks  her  word — and  having  regard  to 
her  deplorable  past  we  have  no  absolute  certainty  that  she 
will  keep  it — no  blame  can  be  attached  to  him.  He  could 
not  have  acted  otherwise,  and,  despite  the  fulminations  of 
certain  writers  in  the  English  Press  who  appear  to  have 
forgotten  the  war  and  know  very  little  of  the  real  mind 
of  Germany,  he  showed  caution  and  circumspection 
demanded  by  the  occasion  and  the  circumstances. 

The  first  tangible  result  of  the  Locarno  spirit  was  the 
evacuation  of  the  Cologne  zone.  If  the  date  of  evacuation 
was  overdue  it  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  Germany 
was  to  blame  for  the  delay.  From  the  first  and  all  the 
time  there  had  been  trouble  to  force  her  to  fulfil  the  dis¬ 
armament  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  She  concealed 
her  armaments.  She  did  her  utmost  to  hoodwink  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commission  of  Control.  Finally,  she  was  considered 
to  be  disarmed,  and  in  keeping  with  an  undertaking  given 
at  Locarno,  an  earnest  of  the  readiness  of  the  Allies  to 
practise  the  spirit  emanating  from  the  Pact  deliberations, 
Cologne  was  evacuated.  But  is  Germany  wholly  disarmed } 
It  is  to  be  hoped  so,  though  there  are  uncomfortable 
evidences  now  and  again  to  the  contrary.  The  fact  remains 
that  a  very  considerable  section  of  Germans  are  not  dis¬ 
armed  in  their  hearts.  The  Nationalists  are  still  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  They,  at  any  rate,  refuse  to  share 
the  Locarno  spirit. 

The  doings  at  Geneva  proved  once  more,  and  in  a  some- 
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what  dramatic  fashion,  that  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.  Here,  again.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
and  M.  Briand  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  painful 
disillusionment  which  marked  the  last  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  has  been  argued 
that  what  happened  was  a  cruel  set-back  to  their  diplomacy. 
What  they  really  aimed  at  was  to  preserve  the  decisions 
reached  at;  Locarno.  The  desire  to  enlarge  the  Council 
was  no  concern  of  Germany,  not  yet  a  member  of  the 
League.  Her  attitude  was  not  that  of  a  suppliant,  a  fit 
demeanour  to  assume  in  the  circumstances ;  it  was  that  of  a 
dictator.  German  writers  have  let  it  be  seen  that  if 
Germany  entered  the  League  it  was  with  mental  reserva¬ 
tions.  Since  Poland  raised  no  objection  to  her  obtaining 
a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  there  was  no  reason  why 
Poland  should  not  be  given  a  non-permanent  place.  The 
effect  of  Sweden’s  abnegation  was  defeated  by  Brazil’s 
recalcitrancy.  But  all  is  not  lost,  as  some  of  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain’s  critics  would  seem  to  assume.  The  set¬ 
back  at  Geneva  must  be  overcome.  The  air  must  be 
cleared  in  September. 

Germany  will  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  League. 
For  her  there  can  be  no  drawing  back,  whatever  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Council.  And  for  this  reason :  she  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  We  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  she  hopes  to  gain.  Dr.  Stresemann  has 
spoken  plainly.  With  Germany  a  member  of  the  League 
with  a  seat  on  the  Council,  sworn  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  Locarno,  she  will  strive,  first  of  all,  to  create  an 
atmosphere  and  a  state  of  mind  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  what  has  been  signed.  What  can  her  former 
enemies,  now  her  partners  in  a  pact  of  peace,  say  to  her 
demand  that  the  Rhine  be  evacuated,  that  the  last  foreign 
soldier  shall  leave  her  territory 

For  many  Germans  it  is  through  the  League  of  Nations 
that  the  hateful  Versailles  Treaty  shall  be  done  away  with 
or  modified  beyond  recognition.  And,  indeed,  the  other 
parties  to  a  pact  which  is  supposed  to  inspire  confidence 
as  well  as  to  secure  peace  will  not  be  in  the  position  to  resist 
her  demand.  Germany  will  have  logic  on  her  side.  She 
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will  ask  her  former  enemies  to  give  her  the  surest  mani¬ 
festation  of  their  goodwill,  which  will  be  to  quit  the  Rhine. 
Except  for  the  burden  of  the  Dawes  Plan  she  will  then  be 
free  either  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Europe  or 
to  live  and  wait  for  the  day  when  she  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  again  to  make  the  attempt  to  wipe  off  old  scores. 

Sharing  the  Locarno  spirit,  confirmed  at  Geneva  not¬ 
withstanding  the  barren  result  of  the  last  session  of  the 
League  Council,  let  us  give  her  the  credit  for  good  inten¬ 
tions.  If  she  follows  the  straight  path  she  can  render 
inestimable  services  to  Europe.  For  there  are  many 
problems  to  be  solved  besides  that  of  instituting  an  era 
of  permanent  peace.  There  is  the  anguishing  problem  of 
restoring  the  former  prosperity  of  the  Continent,  of  finding 
employment  for  the  millions  of  workless  people  in 
England,  Germany  and  in  other  countries.  Things  can¬ 
not  remain  as  they  are.  If  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  which  military  clashes  in  the  future  will  be  avoided, 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  war  of  another  kind — 
an  economic  conflict  by  means  of  tariffs,  cartels  and  depre¬ 
ciated  exchanges,  which  permit  some  countries  to  sell  much 
and  buy  little,  while  other  nations  with  a  gold  standard,  like 
England  and  Germany,  experience  difficulty  in  finding 
markets  for  the  goods  they  produce  and  have  to  support 
their  idle  people. 

The  primary  desideratum  is  a  re-establishment  of  the 
rates  of  exchange,  the  second  an  understanding  about 
tariffs  of  a  character  to  eliminate  cut-throat  competition. 
A  Customs  Union  for  Europe  would  be  a  fitting  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  Pact  of  Security.  It  would  consolidate  the 
Locarno  and  Geneva  decisions  in  that  it  would  enable  the 
nations  to  work  together  united  by  a  common  economic 
bond.  There  would  still  be  international  competition,  but 
it  would  be  less  severe  if  wages  and  labour  conditions, 
factors  in  the  cost  of  production,  were  about  equal.  There 
is  an  International  Labour  Bureau  at  Geneva  which  keeps 
an  eye  on  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  regulate  wages  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  admittedly  a  difficult  problem,  but  so  was 
that  of  getting  the  nations  to  agree  on  a  common  peace 
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policy;  and  if  it  could  be  solved  it  is  conceivable  that 
not  only  would  there  be  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  world’s 
markets,  with  money  values  restored  and  tariff  walls  re¬ 
duced,  but  we  might  have  fewer  industrial  conflicts  and  a 
better  spirit  between  employers  and  employed. 

There  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  nations  of  Europe 
should  settle  these  matters — and  a  settlement  would 
appear  to  be  necessary  if  economic  reconstruction  has  not 
to  remain  a  vain  phrase — when  we  note  the  state  of  things, 
and  particularly  the  state  of  mind,  in  America.  To  say 
that  America  is  the  only  country  that  emerged  from  the 
Great  War  with  greatly  increased  prosperity  is  to  repeat 
a  truism.  The  dollar  is  the  master  of  the  world.  It 
enslaves  all  other  currencies.  Unfortunately  the  enslave¬ 
ment  will  not  be  temporary.  Arrangements  already  made 
or  in  the  making  for  settling  the  debts  which  the  Allies  owe 
to  America  mean  that  the  enslavement  will  continue  for 
at  least  three  generations.  The  x\llies  fought  to  conserve 
their  freedom,  to  avoid  the  hegemony  which  Germany 
w'ould  undoubtedly  have  imposed  upon  them  had  she  been 
victorious.  What  they  really  did  was  to  avoid  the  slavery 
that  successful  militarism  would  have  imposed  and  to  fall 
under  another  slavery — that  of  money. 

America,  an  associate  in  the  war  which  would  in  time 
have  been  fought  in  her  waters  and  conceivably  in  her 
territory  had  Europe  fallen  under  the  heel  of  Germany, 
was  in  the  position  to  make  a  generous  gesture.  It  was 
left  to  England,  who  had  lost  over  seven  hundred  thousand 
of  her  sons  and  had  borrowed  money  in  order  to  enable 
her  Allies  to  carry  on,  to  make  it.  It  will  ever  redound 
to  the  honour  of  the  Britisli  Goyernment  that  it  made  the 
offer  to  annul  all  war  debts  owing  by  the  Allies  if  America 
did  the  same.  But  America,  with  her  teeming  wealth, 
refused  to  join  us  in  making  the  beau  gesie.  She  preferred 
to  regard  the  debts  question  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  stricken  Europe  needing  help,  not  from  moral  or 
sentimental  considerations,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
creditor  who  had  done  so  well  in  his  dealings  with  Europe 
that  he  could  well  afford  to  be  generous,  but  strictly  from 
a  commercial  standpoint  and  with  the  soul  of  a  Shylock. 
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There  is  a  pathetic  side  to  this  question.  For  a  time 
the  attitude  of  the  debtors  towards  the  creditor  savoured 
of  subserviency.  We  were  afraid  to  say  what  we  felt  about 
the  matter.  We  were  silent  because  we  hoped  that  the 
debtor  would  in  time  be  gripped  by  generous  impulses. 
We  were  true  to  human  nature  in  that  we  felt  that  the 
proper  demeanour  for  an  enslaved  debtor  to  assume  was 
one  of  silence.  But  even  a  worm  turns ;  and  when  we  have 
the  egregious  Senator  Borah  demanding  that  the  British 
Government  should  compensate  America  for  the  American 
vessels  seized  before  America  came  into  the  war  it  was 
high  time  that  the  pent-up  indignation  should  be  let  loose. 
Mr.  Churchill  had  the  courage  to  voice  the  universal 
feeling.  He  could  have  said  more.  He  could  have  dwelt 
on  the  hate  of  America  created  in  Europe  by  her  attitude 
since  peace  was  signed — how,  having  engaged  in  the  war, 
she  refused  to  associate  herself  with  the  other  combatant 
nations  in  applying  the  peace,  except  to  arrange  the  money 
end  of  it. 

The  Dawes  Plan,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  largely  an 
American  arrangement,  and  the  more  the  effect  of  its 
operation  is  considered  the  stronger  is  the  suspicion  that 
the  yield  in  gold  marks  will  just  be  sufficient  to  recoup 
America  for  the  money  lent  to  the  Allies. 

It  has  been  a  painful  journey  from  Versailles  to  Geneva. 
The  gloom  of  a  threatening  war  has  been  dissipated,  and 
Europe  may  well  hope  that  the  sunlight  of  peace  is  come. 
But  the  money  war  has  yet  to  be  fought  for  economic  and 
financial  well-being,  and  up  to  now  the  dolorous  portents 
are  that  the  dollar  is  not  the  same  friend  to  the  pound, 
the  franc  and  the  lira  as  it  proved  itself  to  be  during  the 
last  year  of  the  military  conflict. 
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GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  SELF-REVEALED* 
By  Archibald  Henderson 
Part  II 

Henderson  :  I  am  often  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  satisfactory  vocabulary,  terminology  for  playwriting. 
We  speak  of  writing  a  play,  constructing  a  drama,  con¬ 
cocting  a  scene,  devising  a  situation,  creating  characters. 
To  what  process — trade,  science,  art — do  you  find  the 
making  of  a  play  most  analogous? 

Shaw  {smiling) ;  Singular  and  senseless  conundrum ! 
What  do  you  collect  analogies  for? 

Henderson  {dubitatively) :  I  am  neither  a  logician  nor 
a  literary  entomologist.  I  merely  want  to  talk  intelligently. 
For  instance,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  one  of  your 
plays  the  “  construction  ”  of  which  (that  is,  the  way  you 
“  built  ”  it)  you  think  most  typical  of  your  own  individual 
“ style,'  and  tell,  as  explicitly  as  you  can,  how  you  wrote 
it — constructed  it? 

Shaw  {exasperated) :  I  have  been  telling  you  nothing 
else  for  the  last  half-hour.  You  don’t  listen  to  a  word  I 
say;  you  just  wait  for  your  turn  and  begin  all  over  again. 
I  am  not  conscious  of  my  own  individual  style.  If  I  have 
occasion — say  in  quoting  another  author — to  copy  out  a 
sentence  by  another  hand,  I  have  to  do  it  to  my  own 
rhythm.  I  know  by  this  that  I  have  a  style  just  as  I  have 
a  handwriting;  but  I  could  not  caricature  it.  Swinburne 
tried  to  caricature  his  own  style  in  his  H eftalogia,  but  the 
result  was  only  a  caricature  of  other  people’s  caricatures 
of  him;  he  was  unable  to  get  at  himself  directly.  Your 
suggestion  that  I  should  pick  out  one  of  my  plays  as  the 
most  typically  Shavian  is  unworkable;  you  are  asking  me 
to  deal  with  a  factor  which  is  visible  to  everyone  but 
myself. 

Henderson  {downcast) :  This  is  most  disappointing.  I 
wish  now  I  had  picked  out  a  play  myself  and  tempted  you 
to  talk  about  it.  Authors  are  extraordinarily  shy  about 

(i)  The  earlier  part  of  this  discussion  was  published  last  month. — Ed., 
Fortnightly  Review. 
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giving  away  the  secrets  of  their  art.  Do  you  happen  to 
know,  anywhere,  in  any  literature,  the  confessions  of  a 
dramatist  as  to  how  he  wrote  a  play  ? 

Shaw:  No.  How  could  he  tell.^  The  play  itself  is 
the  How  and  Why  as  well  as  the  What. 

Henderson  {desperate)'.  You  forget  Pirandello;  but  no 

matter -  Well,  since  you  have  side-stepped  my  leading 

question,  perhaps  you  will  tell  whether,  at  any  period  of 
your  career,  you  have  consciously  altered  your  technic.^ 

Shaw  {takes  the  bait;  sits  up) :  No.  Just  think.  A 
writer  is  not  like  a  painter  or  sculptor  or  composer ;  he  has 
no  special  technic.  He  is  professionalised  solely  by 
writing  down  what  he  has  to  say  until  the  irksomeness  of 
that  very  tedious  operation  wears  off,  and  gives  place  to 
the  painless  facility  of  habit.  His  art  is  an  art  of  speech, 
of  thought,  of  imagination,  recorded  and  transmitted  by  a 
technic  of  writing  and  spelling  and  grammar  which  every¬ 
one  has  to  learn  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life.  Painters 
and  composers  laugh  at  authors  who  talk  about  literary 
technic;  for  the  painter  or  composer  can  write  anything 
he  has  to  say  as  well  as  the  author  without  any  apprentice¬ 
ship;  but  ask  the  author  to  draw  his  hero,  or  paint  the 
landscapes  he  pads  his  novels  with  and  bores  his  readers 
by  describing,  or  to  put  into  musical  notation  and  har¬ 
monise  and  orchestrate  the  delicious  airs  he  tells  you  his 
prima  donna  heroine  sang  “  on  such  a  night  ”  over  the 
Adriatic  and  he  cannot  do  it,  because  he  has  not  mastered 
the  technic  of  painting  and  music,  which  are  so  elaborate 
and  difficult  that  only  a  few  of  the  great  masters  have 
excelled  in  all  departments  of  their  art :  for  instance, 
Schumann  and  Chopin  were  hopeless  duffers  at  orchestra¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  Elgar;  and  Turner  and  Michael 
Angelo,  though  both  pre-eminent  painters,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  practising  the  same  profession. 

In  this  sense  a  playwright  is  like  any  other  author :  he 
has  no  professional  technic :  what  he  has  is  simply  a  pro¬ 
cedure;  and  as  there  are  more  ways  of  killing  a  dog  than 
hanging,  he  may  change  his  procedure.  I  know  a  play¬ 
wright  as  eminent  as  myself  whose  procedure  is  so  different 
from  mine  that  I  envy  him  the  grip  that  it  requires.  He 
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writes  his  play  with  its  stage  business  complete  and  ready 
for  rehearsal  at  a  single  operation,  sending  it  to  the  printer 
sheet  by  sheet  as  it  comes  from  his  pen  in  that  finished 
condition,  and  not  subsequently  changing  it.  I  could  not 
do  that  to  save  my  life.  I  write  my  dialogue  first,  the  stage 
being  in  my  mind  only  sufiiciently  to  keep  my  work 
theatrically  practicable  and  effective ;  and  then  I  begin  all 
over  again  and  get  all  the  stage  business  detailed  and 
exact.  Then  there  is  the  procedure  at  rehearsal,  as  to 
which  I  have  a  very  precise  system,  whereas  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  I  am  told,  vary  between  a  haphazard  and — for  the 
unfortunate  actors — contemptuously  inconsiderate  succes¬ 
sion  of  interruptions  and  wrangles  which  makes  it 
astonishing  that  the  play  is  produced  at  all,  and  a  rigid 
dictation  by  the  producer  in  which  the  actors  are  reduced 
to  puppets,  and  are  expected  to  reproduce  even  the  exact 
tones  of  the  producer’s  voice,  which  they  sometimes 
revenge  themselves  by  doing  only  too  faithfully;  so  that 
the  whole  company  gives  ridiculous  imitations  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  instead  of  acting.  Neither  in  this  matter  nor  any 
other  have  I  ever  changed  my  procedure.  I  have  found 
it  successful  and  adaptable  to  all  the  developments  of 
my  work. 

Henderson  {overcome) ;  That’s  fine ;  it  took  you  such  a 
long  time  to  say  No !  And  now  to  another  matter.  The 
procedure  of  dramatists  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  texts.  There  has  been  much  expert  testimony 
and  learned  discussion  of  late  regarding  Shakespeare’s 
texts.  You  have  described  to  me  the  procedure  of — as  I 
happen  to  know — Sir  Arthur  Pinero.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  word  regarding  your  own  procedure. 

Shaw  (interested) :  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  if  my 
plays  were  acted  as  printed  or  printed  as  acted.  That  is 
a  valid  question;  for  whereas  my  earlier  plays  were 
printed  first  and  acted  afterwards,  many  of  my  later  ones 
were  acted  under  my  direction  years  before  they  were 
collected  into  volumes,  to  be  finally  revised  for  press  in 
the  light  of  my  practical  stage  experience  of  them,  and 
prefaced  by  essays  to  which  they  had  no  more  relation 
(if  so  much)  than  a  text  has  to  a  sermon. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  consequences  by  an  example. 
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My  Casar  and  Cleofatra  was  written  and  published  before 
it  was  acted.  It  was,  except  for  the  old  copyrighting  farce 
which  has  no  importance  and  is  now  abolished  by  the  last 
Copyrighting  Act,  first  produced  in  Berlin.  During  the 
rehearsals  it  was  discovered  that  I  had  forgotten  to  remove 
one  of  the  characters,  Apollodorus  the  Sicilian  (hero  of 
the  carpet  incident)  from  the  stage  in  the  third  act.  I  had 
accordingly  to  write  in  a  speech  or  two  to  dismiss  him. 

Later  on,  when  Forbes  Robertson,  for  whom  the  part 
of  Caesar  was  written,  was  at  last  able  to  take  it  up,  he 
said  one  day  that  the  big  scene  with  Septimus  in  the  second 
act  required  some  additional  preparatory  ferment  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I  immediately  wrote 
in  about  a  dozen  speeches  to  get  it  right  for  him.  An 
edition  from  Forbes  Robertson’s  prompt  copy  would 
contain  those  speeches,  which  I  regret  to  say  I  have  been 
too  lazy  to  have  inserted  as  yet  in  my  own  editions. 

But  there  is  a  further  complication.  The  great  length 
of  CcBsar  and  Cleopatra  when  performed  'in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  in  acts  separated  by  long  intervals  to  allow 
the  carpenters  to  put  up  and  remove  heavy  scenic  sets, 
led  to  several  expedients  to  shorten  it.  I  first  cut  out  the 
third  act;  but  the  fascination  of  this  episode  of  fun  for 
the  actors,  and  its  success  in  Berlin,  produced  a  rebellion 
against  the  author,  and  it  had  to  be  restored.  To  make 
room  for  it  I  struck  out  the  first  scenes  of  the  first  and 
fourth  acts,  and  replaced  them  by  a  sort  of  grand  overture 
in  the  form  of  a  prologue  to  be  spoken  by  the  god  Ra. 
But  the  difficulty  was  that  this  required  another  Forbes 
Robertson  to  deliver  it;  and  the  English  stage  produces 
only  one  at  a  time.  Now  suppose  some  twentieth  century 
Heminge  and  Condell  print  in  folio  a  version  of  the  play 
from  the  authentic  prompt  copies  used  by  our  Burbage, 
the  original  Caesar,  and  take  my  published  editions  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Shakespearean  quartos :  the  quartos 
will  have  scenes  which  are  not  in  the  folio,  and  the  folio 
will  have  an  entirely  different  opening  and  several 
passages  which  are  missing  from  the  quartos.  Picture  the 
resulting  problems  for  the  commentators — if  my  reputation 
ever  runs  to  commentators. 

Henderson  :  You  must  have  had  some  hectic  times 
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with  Man  and  Superman.  I  think  Mr.  Esme  Percy  told 
me  that  he  was  the  only  man  who  had  ever  given  the 
whole  play — in  Edinburgh,  was  it  not.^  What  relation  did 
the  Dream  in  H ell  originally  bear  to  the  three-act  comedy 
ordinarily  played  ? 

Shaw  :  Well,  if  its  text  had  to  be  put  together  from 
prompt  books  and  scene  plots  the  materials  would  be: 
first,  a  three-act  comedy,  and,  second,  a  piece  of  an  in¬ 
describable  genre  entitled  A  Dream  of  Don  Juan  in  Hell, 
the  connection  between  them  being  discovered  by  the 
documents  of  later  performances  in  which  this  dream, 
with  an  additional  scene  to  explain  its  introduction,  was 
performed  as  the  third  act  of  the  comedy. 

From  John  Bull's  Other  Island  to  Pygmalion,  the 
prompt  copies  and  the  printed  editions  should  be  the 
same,  because  the  plays  passed  through  the  furnace  of 
production  by  the  author  before  they  were  issued  for  press ; 
but  they  are  not  quite  so.  I  made  revisions — of  no  great 
extent  but  of  importance,  as  such  things  go — in  many  of 
them.  And  further  changes  are  possible.  The  rehearsals 
of  future  revivals  may  suggest  changes  to  me.  An  actor 
at  a  loss  for  his  line  may  improvise  one  happy  enough 
to  be  annexed  by  an  author  who  has  always  taken  his  goods 
where  he  found  them  and  been  thankful.  The  passage 
that  was  right  for  one  actress  may  be  wrong  for  another, 
and  may  be  modified  accordingly.  The  changes  need  not 
be  improvements :  they  may  be  adaptations  to  inevitable 
circumstances.  The  more  skilful  the  author  is,  the  more 
apt  is  he  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  conditions  instead  of 
quarrelling  with  them.  He  may  easily  damage  his  work 
by  adroit  but  too  hasty  alteration  to  suit  merely  accidental 
emergencies.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
obstinacy. 

Henderson:  Quite  fascinating!  And  I  seem  to  recall 
that  one  of  your  plays  exhibits  the  curious  “  double  time  ” 
found  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ? 

Shaw:  Yes.  In  Fanny's  First  Play  the  third  act  was 
written  as  two  acts  with  an  interval  of  a  month  between; 
but  I  hate  intervals,  and  dislike  violating  the  very  valuable 
unity  of  time  unnecessarily;  so  finally  I  ran  the  two  acts 
together  as  they  now  stand.  But,  please  note,  I  never 
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took  the  trouble  to  make  the  contingent  alterations  fully; 
and  the  act  now  presents  a  phenomenon  called  “  double 
time,”  my  act  assuming  a  lapse,  sometimes  of  a  month, 
and  sometimes  of  a  single  afternoon.* 

Henderson  :  At  no  time  in  the  world’s  history,  I  dare¬ 
say,  has  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  population  tried  its 
’prentice  hand  at  playwriting  as  now.  I  have  read  some¬ 
where  the  figure  that  approximately  one  hundred  thousand 
plays  are  written  in  the  United  States  annually.  Our 
colleges  and  universities — Harvard,  Yale,  Pittsburgh, 
North  Carolina,  to  take  conspicuous  examples — offer 
courses  in  playwriting  and  play  production.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  to  teach  or  train,  successfully,  anyone 
to  become  a  dramatist? 

Shaw  {sceptically):  Yes,  if  he  is  a  dramatist  already. 
It  is  like  teaching  people  to  read  music  at  sight :  you  are 
wonderfully  successful  with  pupils  who  have  a  sense  of 
absolute  pitch;  but  they  would  read  just  as  well  without 
you.  My  first  play  was  a  crude  affair  in  some  ways;  but 
it  held  to  the  end  an  audience  half  of  whom  had  come 
intending  to  hoot  it  off  the  stage.  You  see,  they  always 
wanted  to  hear  what  was  coming  next ;  and  so  the  end  was 
reached  before  they  thought  their  moment  had  come : 
and  then  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hoot  me.  Now  I 
could  teach  a  beginner  as  much  as  I  have  learned  tech¬ 
nically  since  that  evening  in  1892  :  I  daresay  it  would 
all  go  on  half  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  But  why  should  I 
teach,  seeing  that  he  can  find  it  out  for  himself,  and  that 
I  have  something  better  to  do? 

All  the  instruction  that  was  offered  to  me  was  either 
wrong  absolutely  or  wrong  for  me.  All  the  books  that 
profess  to  show  how  to  write  plays  are  wrong  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  and  should  be  labelled  How  Not  To  Do  It. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt  on  the  stage  as  to  stage 
execution ;  but  it  must  be  learnt  by  watching  the  masters 
at  work  to  see  how  they  do  it,  and  watching  the  duffers 
to  find  out  why  and  where  they  failed,  also  by  practising 
public  speaking  and  learning  thereby  how  to  “  put  it 
across.”  But  teachers  who  are  not  practitioners  and  never 

(i)  The  content  of  the  last  three  speeches,  with  much  more  detail,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Times,  October  25th,  1917. 
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have  been  are  no  use;  and  professors  are  the  very  devil, 
only  duller.  If  you  can’t  write  a  play  without  being 
taught,  don’t. 

Henderson  :  Your  epigram  is  famous :  “  Those  who 
can,  do;  those  who  can’t,  teach.”  But  I  was  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  pupil,  not  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  And  I  think  a  good  case  might  be  made  out  for 
the  contention  that  the  author  of  St.  Joan  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  superior,  as  a  dramatist,  to  the  author  of  Widowers’ 
Houses.  Now  I  come  to  the  last  two  matters,  which  are 
the  most  interesting  and  provocative  of  all.  First,  what 
principal  factors  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  writing  a  play? 

Shaw  {taking  a  deep  breath) ;  The  aspect  and  mech¬ 
anical  limitations  of  the  stage  only.  The  born  playwright 
has  “  theatre  sense  ”  and  bears  them  in  mind  automatically. 
They  do  not  hamper  his  imagination,  because  all  human 
faculties  accept  the  limits  of  possibility  without  protest 
if  they  are  conscious  of  them :  that  is,  in  this  case,  if  they 
have  theatre  sense.  For  instance,  no  writer  feels  tram¬ 
melled  because  his  hero  may  have  only  one  head  and  two 
legs,  and  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once.  In  the  same 
way  the  genuine  playwright  does  not  feel  trammelled 
because  he  has  to  work  under  conditions  which  are  not 
imposed  on  the  novelist. 

By  the  way,  it  would  be  great  fun  to  make  a  novelist 
work  out  all  his  scenes  on  a  stage.  He  would  be  amazed 
at  the  number  of  physical  impossibilities  he  would  en¬ 
counter.  That  is  why  all  playwrights  feel  that  any  fool 
can  write  a  novel.  What  is  there  to  hinder  him  when  he 
is  working  on  a  plane  where  he  is  absolutely  fancy  free — 
where  there  is  no  real  time,  space,  dimension  or  gravita¬ 
tion  ?  Both  the  playwright  and  the  actor  have  to  produce 
the  illusions  of  this  free  plane  within  the  limitations  of  a 
material  framework  in  which  there  is  inexorable  time 
and  very  little  of  it,  and  a  narrow  space  which  is  far  more 
cramping  than  space  in  general,  because  though  it  has 
three  dimensions  it  has  only  one  aspect,  and  is  therefore 
halfway  between  ordinary  space  and  the  space  of  one 
dimension  with  which  the  painter  has  to  be  content. 

It  is  really  very  curious  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
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student  of  the  evolution  of  human  faculty  that  some  men 
should  be  born  not  only  with  the  power  of  adapting  their 
imaginative  visions  to  these  excessively  artificial  conditions 
but  with  a  positive  habit  of  doing  it.  It  is  what  makes 
all  the  difference  between  the  playwright  and  the  novelist. 
Compare  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  with  Scott  and 
Dickens,  and  you  will  hardly  venture  to  say  that  Scott 
lacked  Shakespearean  rhetoric  or  knack  of  character 
drawing  or  sense  of  landscape,  or  that  Moliere’s  Jourdain 
is  a  better  character  sketch  than  Dickens’  Dorrit.  The 
difference  that  made  the  first  two  of  them  playwrights 
and  the  second  two  novelists  seems  to  be  simply  that  the 
playwrights  knew  all  through  that  their  figures  would  be 
real,  ponderable,  solid  men  and  women  who  would  have  to 
speak  and  move  actually  on,  say,  a  hundred  square  yards 
of  boarding  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  visible  and  audible 
to  a  crowd  of  spectators  at  one  end  of  the  boarding, 
whereas  the  novelists  imagined  them  as  imponderables  in 
Lochleven  or  in  London  at  large.  In  short,  the  play¬ 
wright  accepts  the  Aristotelian  Unities,  which  Dickens 
makes  fun  of  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  without  knowing  what 
they  are.  The  unities  are  not  the  same  for  a  Greek  theatre 
as  for  a  Restoration  theatre,  or  a  Victorian  theatre,  or  a 
movie  show;  but  each  of  these  theatres  imposes  its  own 
limitations;  and  in  writing  a  play  you  must  keep  within 
those  limitations  or  your  play  will  not  be  playable.  The 
odd  thing  is  that  the  limitations  are  natural  to  the  born 
playwright,  whereas  they  paralyse  the  novelist,  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  take  the  stage  seriously.  The 
gravest  novelists  begin  to  tomfool  the  moment  they  try 
to  write  for  the  stage,  unless  they  have  theatre  sense  as 
well,  like  Galsworthy. 

Henderson  {rhapsodicaUy) :  How  divine  is  Art !  How 
godlike  the  dramatist !  Out  of  the  cloudstuff  of  his  fancy 
he  shapes,  moulds,  creates,  the  vital  beings  of  the  living 
world,  often  more  verisimilar  than  the  shadowy  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood  among  whom  he  moves.  Behind  it  all 
is  a  mystery.  With  a  curiosity  intense  and  insatiable,  one 
longs  to  know  what  takes  place  when  the  dramatist  creates 
a  play. 

VOL.  cxix.  N.S.  z  * 
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Shaw  {mystically) :  Imagination,  If  I  could  tell  you 
more  than  that,  I  should  be  famous,  not  as  a  playwright, 
but  as  the  greatest  psychologist  that  ever  lived.  But  the 
object  of  the  mental  procedure  is  plain  enough.  It  is  to 
select  from  the  unmeaning  mass  of  events  which  you  can 
record  by  cinematographing  a  crowded  city  street — a 
spectacle  which  leaves  you  as  ignorant  and  bewildered  as 
it  has  left  many  a  bootblack  who  has  seen  it  day  after  day 
for  years — a  set  of  imaginary  but  possible  persons  and  a 
series  of  imaginary  but  possible  actions  which  make  life 
intelligible  and  suggest  some  interpretation  of  it.  When 
the  great  dramatists  are  driven  by  their  evolutionary 
appetite  to  do  this,  and  have  invented  the  theatre  and  the 
art  of  acting,  and  the  dramatic  form  in  literature  to  com¬ 
municate  their  lesson  to  the  world,  then  smaller  men  in  the 
theatre  work  for  smaller  ends  to  raise  a  laugh,  to  tell 
naughty  stories  in  dramatic  form,  to  tomfool  or  senti¬ 
mentalise  according  to  their  taste  and  depth  and  that  of 
the  paying  public;  but  the  root  of  the  business  is  our 
desire  for  larger  and  clearer  consciousness  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  that  wonderful  mystery  Life,  of  which 
we  find  ourselves  the  tormented  and  erratic,  but  still 
aspiring  vehicles. 


ON  GOVERNMENT  PATRONAGE  OF  THE 
FINE  ARTS 


By  Lionel  Gust,  Litt.D.,  C.V.O. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  Sir  Joseph  Duveen 
has  put  forward  an  urgent  plea  for  an  increased  support 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  England  at  the  public  expense  on  the 
lines  of  the  support  given  in  this  way,  especially  to  the 
art  of  painting,  in  France,  Belgium  and  elsewhere.  The 
subject  is  by  no  means  new,  for  similar  appeals  have  been 
made  to  former  Governments,  followed  sometimes  by 
hastily  devised  schemes,  occasionally  with  unfortunate 
results,  in  which  the  yearning  public  took  but  a  fleeting 
interest. 

Sir  Joseph  Duveen  thinks  that  England  has  lagged 
behind  in  such  matters.  Is  he  quite  sure  of  his  ground 
when  he  speaks  of  the  blessings  of  Government  patronage 
of  Art  in  France  and  elsewhere?  Any  traveller  who  cares 
to  visit  the  local  museums  and  art  galleries  in  France  can 
judge  for  himself.  It  is  evident  that  the  intention  may 
have  been  good  and  may  not  always  have  failed  in  its 
object.  Each  year  the  Government,  be  it  Royal,  Imperial 
or  Republican,  has  set  aside  a  sum  of  money  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  purchase  of  paintings  from  the  Salon 
and  other  public  exhibitions  in  Paris.  No  system  seems 
to  have  been  followed,  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  bit  of 
patronage  being  in  the  hands  formerly  of  the  Sovereign, 
but  now  of  the  Minister  who  for  the  time  being  holds  the 
portfolio  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Allowing  for  a  certain  amount 
of  intrigue,  experience  seems  to  have  pointed  out  that  the 
easiest,  and  perhaps  the  kindest,  method  of  spending  the 
money  has  been  to  buy  the  largest  picture  of  the  year  on 
the  assumption  that  unless  the  painter  has  been  carrying 
out  a  commission  given  beforehand  he,  poor  devil,  would 
have  little  chance  of  disposing  of  his  magnum  opus  in  any 
other  way.  The  next  step  would  be  to  find  a  home  for  this 
painting  in  some  public  institution.  One  by  one  the  local 
art  galleries  in  France,  great  and  small,  have  got  crowded 
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up  with  huge  canvases  of  no  local  interest,  by  painters  now 
almost  unknown,  and  often  representing  some  incident 
from  ancient  history  of  a  peculiarly  sanguinary  nature. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  every  case  the  painting  has  been 
executed  with  great  skill  and  great  labour,  and  if  it  could 
have  been  used  for  some  suitable  decorative  purpose  the 
painter  might  have  obtained  greater  esteem  for  his  work. 
The  fatal  words  Don  de  VEtai  have  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
painting  and  condemned  it  to  moulder  unwanted  in  some 
remote  place  of  exile.  The  only  satisfaction  that  remains 
is  that  the  painter,  as  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  would  wish,  did 
receive  some  public  money  in  payment  for  his  work. 

Take,  again,  the  treatment  of  these  art  galleries  by 
the  governing  authorities  in  France.  Setting  aside  Paris 
and  a  few  great  provincial  towns,  in  which  immense  sums 
of  money  have  been  spent  on  a  pretentious  art  gallery, 
which  in  itself  may  be  a  greater  source  of  pride  to  the 
citizens  than  its  contents,  the  collections  of  paintings  in 
public  possession  will  usually  be  found  stuffed  away  into 
two  or  three  ill-lighted  rooms  in  the  town  hall  or  some  other 
public  institution.  Access  can  in  some  cases  only  be 
obtained  by  ringing  up  and  paying  a  fee  to  the  concierge 
of  the  building.  There  is  seldom  any  attempt  at  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  hardly  ever  a  catalogue.  Every  collection 
contains  a  few  pictures  of  some  special  interest,  and  often 
other  works  of  art.  The  gallery  at  Alen9on,  for  instance, 
contains  a  very  precious'  collection  of  drawings  by  Old 
Masters,  which  fortunately  cannot  for  want  of  space  be 
placed  upon  exhibition.  A  casual  visitor  would  never 
know  of  their  existence.  A  different  policy  prevails  at 
Nantes,  where  there  is  a  brand  new  art  gallery  with 
gigantic  staircases  and  marble  floors  to  contain  a  collection 
of  moderate  excellence,  but  including  a  very  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  by  Old  Masters,  which  have  in  this  case 
all  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
special  care  which  these  precious  objects  need.  Speaking 
generally,  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary  French  citizen  to 
the  fine  arts  is  one  of  indifference  based  upon  ignorance. 
Does  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  consider  England  lagging 
behind  France  in  this  matter?  Take,  for  instance,  the  Art 
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Gallery  at  Birmingham,  entirely  created  by  the  enterprise 
and  generosity  of  its  citizens.  Take  Manchester  or 
Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  or  Norwich,  or  Glasgow.  In  each 
case  the  local  art  gallery  is  a  living  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
city  itself.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  taste  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  citizen  in  England  may  not  be  quite  the  same  as 
that  of  a  millionaire  in  New  York.  At  all  events  it  is  well 
represented  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  to 
which  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  and  his  father  have  been  such 
generous  benefactors.  It  is  through  these  great  provincial 
galleries  that  the  public  support  of  working  artists  has 
been  and  is  still  being  practised.  They  would  not  welcome 
any  Don  de  V Etat.  They  would  prefer  to  do  the  giving 
themselves. 

The  British  Government  has  never  lent  an  entirely  deaf 
ear  to  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  art  of  painting.  Do  many 
people  ever  reckon  up  how  much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  during  the  past  hundred  years,  or  how  much 
they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  see  or  note  for  themselves  ? 
Sculpture  and  architecture  have  had  their  day,  especially 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Leaving  architecture  alone,  has 
not  London  been  blessed  during  the  last  twenty  years 
with  such  triumphant  works  of  art  as  the  Victoria  Me¬ 
morial,  the  Cenotaph,  the  Artillery  Memorial  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  the  Edith  Cavell  Monument,  the  sculpture 
on  the  new  London  County  Council  Hall,  and  the  now 
famous  Rima  in  Hyde  Park.^  Strange  to  say,  though, 
these  great  works,  in  some  cases  by  Royal  Academicians 
of  high  repute,  have  not  given  universal  satisfaction.  Our 
civil  authorities  have  been  so  anxious  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  British  art  that  they  have  hidden  away  from 
view  the  great  group  of  “The  Burghers  of  Calais,”  by 
Auguste  Rodin,  a  gift  to  the  nation  by  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund,  for  fear  lest  the  work  of  a  foreigner 
should  be  esteemed  of  greater  artistic  merit  than  any  of 
the  works  already  referred  to.  Few  men  in  the  street 
could  tell  a  stranger  where  to  find  Rodin’s  wonderful 
group.  As  regards  painting  also  the  Government  has 
never  been  entirely  indifferent.  Even  at  the  present 
moment  they  have  given  commissions  to  certain  leading 
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painters  to  fill  some  empty  spaces  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  painters  selected  are  in  every 
case  the  favourites  of  fortune  already,  so  that  the  struggling 
artist  will  not  get  any  assistance  this  way.  The  eminent 
artists  selected  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  select  their  subject 
or  treat  the  decoration  of  the  panel  in  their  own  way.  The 
committee  responsible  for  the  selection  of  subjects  seem  to 
have  consulted  a  well-known  book  written  about  fifty  years 
ago  by  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge  of  immortal  memory,  en¬ 
titled  Cameos  from  English  History,  gauging  in  this  way 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  visitors  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Had  each  of  the  admirable  artists  selected 
been  allowed  to  choose  his  subject  and  submit  a  design 
something  might  have  been  achieved,  but  to  set  Mr.  Orpen 
to  paint  “Alfred  and  the  Cakes,”  or  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot 
“  The  Signing  of  Magna  Carta,”  would  seem  to  be  rather 
a  misdirection  of  good  will. 

The  gist  of  all  this  discussion  is  that  the  British  climate 
is  not  suitable  for  any  large  extent  of  mural  decoration. 
In  most  cases  our  painters  have  not  had  time  to  study  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  their  work  would  have  to 
be  executed.  A  painter,  like  most  of  those  to  be  employed 
at  Westminster,  could  hardly  afford  to  give  up  his  whole 
time  to  a  work  which  it  might  take  him  weeks  or  months  to 
complete.  The  Government  could  hardly  afford  to  pay 
adequately  for  the  artist’s  whole  time.  Lord  Leighton, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  on  a  great  mural  painting  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  which  is  well  preserved  and  highly  distinguished 
but  is  hardly  noticed  by  any  visitor,  except,  perhaps,  a 
foreigner  with  a  guide  book.  In  other  countries,  as  at 
Antwerp,  the  new  London  County  Council  Hall  would 
have  been  the  occasion  of  a  great  scheme  of  historical 
painting  denoting  the  history  of  London.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  not  taken.  It  should,  if  done  at  all,  have  been 
carried  out  with  the  architect  as  part  of  the  whole  scheme. 
The  memory  goes  back  to  that  fine  series  of  modern  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres,  which  was  shelled  to  pieces 
deliberately  by  a  nation  which  prided  itself  on  its  Kultur. 
It  is  not  the  case  that  large  mural  paintings,  if  done  on 
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canvas,  not  on  the  wall  itself,  must  perish.  It  is  a  matter 
of  temperature,  which  in  these  days  can  be  regulated,  rather 
than  actual  damp.  Few  people  realise  as  they  pass  down 
Whitehall  that  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  can  be  seen  some 
of  the  finest  decorative  paintings  by  Rubens  which  exist. 
Executed  by  a  master,  who  knew  his  art  from  end  to  end, 
they  are  as  brilliant  as  the  day  when  they  were  first  set  up 
to  commemorate  King  James  I.  Verrio  and  Laguerre 
have  been  unreasonably  condemned,  but  as  mural  painters 
they  were  masters  of  their  trade.  So  was  Sir  James  Thorn¬ 
hill,  strange  to  say  an  Englishman,  and  therefore  ignored, 
whose  fine  designs  can  still  be  discerned  dimly  through 
the  mist  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  In  Italy 
the  mural  painter’s  task  was  easier,  because  the  climate 
is  more  favourable  to  his  work.  It  was,  however,  the 
patient  industry  and  matchless  skill  of  Luca  Giordano, 
Tiepolo  and  the  Neapolitans  which  enabled  them  to 
perform  those  feats  of  mural  painting  which  have  excited 
wonder  ever  since  they  were  completed.  It  must  be 
repeated  that  the  first  function  of  mural  painting  should  be 
decorative.  The  actual  subject  does  not  matter  so  much, 
unless  it  can  be  made  the  centre  of  the  whole  design. 

Returning  to  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  and  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Baldwin.  This  letter  assumes  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Fine  Arts  is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  cash  payment.  It 
i&  rather  important  here  to  try  to  define  what  a  work  of 
art  really  is.  Is  it  a  work  of  inspiration,  conceived  for  the 
first  time  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  some  dream  of  the 
beautiful,  some  glimpse  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of 
human  expression,  even  some  conception  of  extreme  ugli¬ 
ness,  which  so  besets  the  artist’s  mind  that  he  must  use  the 
skill  which  he  has  obtained  by  training  to  seize  this  fleeting 
vision,  and  give  it  a  concrete  expression  on  canvas  or  in 
clay?  Does  he  then  set  to  work  with  this  object,  or  is  he,  or 
she,  only  concerned  with  the  thought  that  this  will  be  a 
good  subject,  which  is  likely  to  command  a  very  good 
price?  Is  there  any  actual  money-value  in  a  genuine 
work  of  art,  as  opposed  to  its  artistic  value?  Is  it  not 
merely  the  caprice  of  the  moment  which  fixes  its  value? 
Take,  for  instance,  two  companion  landscapes  by  Sargent, 
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one  of  which  was  given  by  him  to  a  friend,  the  other 
purchased,  let  us  say  by  Sir  Joseph  Duveen,  for  several 
hundred  pounds  or  more.  There  is  no  real  difference  in 
their  value  as  works  of  art.  Sargent,  when  he  made  a 
present  to  his  friend,  would  not  have  said  or  even  thought 
that  he  was  giving  him  several  hundred  pounds  of  goods. 
Judging  from  the  annual  bazaar  of  paintings  held  at  the 
Royal  Academy  each  year,  one  would  expect  to  find  that 
few  of  the  paintings  exhibited  came  into  being  through 
the  mere  inspiration  of  the  artist.  It  may  be  urged  that 
a  painter  must  live,  must  exhibit  when  possible,  and  must 
put  a  price  upon  the  picture.  The  first  may  be  granted, 
but  it  is  difficult,  and  not  necessary,  to  depend  for  your 
livelihood  upon  painting  pictures  which  no  one  wants,  or, 
at  all  events,  can  afford  to  buy.  A  better  living  could  in 
these  days  be  obtained  as  a  municipal  dust-sweeper,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  waiting  list  for  this  delectable  post  was  not 
so  long  as  to  give  little  hope  of  success. 

When  an  artist  has  arrived  and  got  known,  life  can  be 
maintained  by  pot-boilers.  Teniers  did  it,  Frans  Hals  also, 
and  jolly  Jan  Steen,  all  of  whom  could  turn  off  a  slight 
portrait  or  drollery  at  one  sitting.  George  Morland  paid 
his  bills  in  sketches.  These  pot-boilers  kept  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  and  the  painters  themselves  did  not  worry  their 
heads  about  the  money  value  so  long  as  it  was  sufficient 
for  their  needs.  In  our  days  even  the  most  laborious 
pot-boiler  has  a  price  always  in  mind.  There  are  far  too 
many  working  artists  in  England.  The  majority  of  them 
cannot  hope  to  earn  more  than  a  precarious  living  by 
painting,  and  even  Sir  Joseph  Duveen’s  own  generosity 
is  not  likely  to  reach  down  to  those  who  have  not  attained 
any  success.  It  is  a  mystery  what  becomes  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  works  of  art  which  appear  at  the  various 
exhibitions  each  year.  Only  a  minute  fraction  of  these 
can  hope  to  survive  long  enough  to  become  an  Old  Master. 
Few  of  these  exhibited  works  of  art,  other  than  portraits, 
can  have  any  preconceived  destination.  Portraiture  is 
a  branch  apart,  because  here  the  artist  starts  with  a  com¬ 
mission  beforehand,  while  the  demand  for  definite  portraits 
of  some  sort  is  large  and  likely  to  increase.  The  demand 
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precedes  the  supply,  and  offers  some  security.  Even  the 
most  inveterate  pot-boiler  artist  could  hardly  hope  to  make 
a  living  by  constant  repetitions  of  bishops,  dons,  M.F.H.s, 
or  ladies  in  fashionable  dress.  There  seems  to  be  very 
slight  opening  in  this  branch  for  Government  assistance, 
and  certainly  no  need  for  it. 

Complaints  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  working 
artists  that  most  of  the  money  available  for  the  purchase 
of  paintings  is  spent  on  Old  Masters,  while  their  own 
works  are  proffered  in  vain.  There  is  really  a  very  great 
gulf  between  the  two  systems  of  purchase.  Old  Masters 
were  not  necessarily  more  inspired  than  modern  artists, 
but  many  of  them  were  better  craftsmen.  During  the 
course  of  centuries  time  has  eliminated  a  great  mass  of 
waste  material,  and  that  which  has  survived  consists  mainly 
of  works  of  art,  which  by  the  approval  of  generations  have 
earned  their  right  to  live.  The  fact  that  they  are  fewer 
in  number  and  a  diminishing  quantity  has  contributed  to 
their  rise  in  value,  not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  precious 
treasures  for  the  collector.  It  is  true  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  or  more  our  ancestors  who  went  on  the  grand 
tour  thought  it  their  duty  as  an  English  Milord  and  a 
patron  of  art  to  spend  money  on  a  mass  of  second  and  third 
rate  paintings,  which  they  were  assured  were  priceless 
treasures  of  art,  only  to  be  secured  through  the  agency  of 
some  experienced  dealer.  Going  even  further  back  into 
history,  when  collectors  were  fewer  in  number  and  their 
critical  powers  not  up  to  their  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  modern  connoisseurs,  who  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  wider  travel,  and  better  documentary  information,  to  find 
that  such  celebrated  collectors  as  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  others  were  the  victims  of  unscrupulous  dealers,  as 
they  might  have  been  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Such  paintings  were  useful  as  ornaments  in  the 
stately  mansions  of  our  aristocracy,  but  owing  to  the  break 
up  of  the  great  estates  a  mass  of  this  second-rate  material 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  its  value  reduced 
almost  to  zero.  There  are  many  persons  who  dabble  in 
picture-dealing  who  insist  that  a  painting  must  be  good 
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because  it  is  old,  and  a  fairly  lively  market  for  such  paint¬ 
ings  is  always  kept  in  action.  The  paintings,  however, 
which  are  only  too  frequently  connected  with  the  name  of 
Sir  Joseph  Duveen  are  very  few  in  number.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  paintings  which  should,  if  they  pass  out 
of  private  possession,  become  the  property  of  the  nation. 
Here  is  certainly  a  case  where  the  intervention  of  the 
Government  is  indispensable,  as  well  as  private  benefac¬ 
tion.  It  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly  that  when 
the  National  Galleries  or  the  National  Museums  make  an 
appeal  to  the  nation  for  special  support,  and  when  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  makes  a  similar  appeal 
either  in  such  a  cause  or  in  one  of  their  initiative,  the 
occasion  is  invariably  a  good  one,  and  no  lover  of  art 
should  hesitate  to  support  such  an  appeal. 

The  mention  of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  is  a 
reminder  that  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  in  his  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  made  no  allusion  to  the  good  work  done  by  this 
fund  and  a  few  similar  societies  in  this  country.  Sir 
Joseph  is  inclined  to  view  London  too  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Paris  and  New  York,  where  so  much 
action  is  on  the  surface,  making  a  splash  and  exciting,  not 
only  general  attention,  but  an  increasing  market  for  its 
goods.  There  are  many  art-lovers  in  the  provinces 
unknown  to  Sir  Joseph  Duveen,  who  do  help  artists  by 
buying  their  works,  and  who  do  not  spend  all  their  money 
in  buying  Old  Masters.  Artists  would  have  no  need  for 
anxiety  but  for  one  special  reason.  This  reason  is  the 
cruelly  high  taxation  still  levied  by  the  Government  in  the 
form  of  income  tax  and  super  tax.  In  former  days  the 
private  art-lover,  rich  or  poor,  took  a  pleasure  in  acquiring 
from  time  to  time  such  works  of  art  as  were  within  the  scope 
of  any  surplus  income.  At  the  present  time  such  surplus 
income  has  ceased  to  exist,  certainly  among  those  who 
might  be  called  well-to-do,  and  to  a  great  extent  among 
those  who  are  usually  believed  to  be  wealthy.  How  can 
an  unfortunate  citizen  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  new 
etching,  or  water-colour  painting,  or  even  oil-painting, 
when  in  the  letter-basket  on  his  writing-table  there  may  be 
lying  the  bilious  yellow  demand  notes  of  the  tax  collector, 
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and  the  nasty  little  flimsies  of  the  local  rate  collector? 
How  often  to  meet  these  demands  has  the  taxpayer  to  take 
down  his  most  valuable  and  therefore  his  most  cherished 
water-colour  or  etching?  No  prospect  offers  itself  of 
replacing  them  in  the  future.  The  lamb  is  being  shorn  too 
close;  there  is  little  wool  left,  certainly  none  for  the 
struggling  artist.  Public  institutions  and  municipal  bodies 
have  to  meet  the  vast  increase  of  expenses  forced  upon  them 
by  successive  Governments  since  the  war.  Educational 
authorities  are  in  the  same  plight.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  wish  among  private  individuals  to  possess  works  of 
art,  but  the  prices  asked  by  artists,  however  justifiable  they 
may  be,  are  a  deterrent  for  the  would-be  buyer.  Take  the 
price  list  of  any  exhibition,  and  think  how  many  of  the 
larger  prices  are  likely  to  be  realised.  It  would  probably 
be  to  the  artist’s  advantage  to  sell  his  or  her  works  at  a 
much  lower  price.  The  wealthy  manufacturer  of  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  on  whom  Royal  Academicians  and  others  in  former 
days  relied  for  their  support,  is  a  disappearing  quantity; 
those  that  survive  are  sadder  and  wiser  men.  In  these 
days,  with  the  much  more  widely  spread  knowledge  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  rich  patron  to  invest  money 
in  a  painting  until  it  has  established  its  right  to  live.  This 
right  is  not  owned  by  any  work  of  art  simply  because  it 
has  come  into  existence.  Fifty  years  is  a  severe  task  for 
any  modern  painting.  If  such  a  painting  survives  so  long 
and  has  kept  its  repute,  it  may  be  said  to  have  established 
a  right  to  live.  Recent  sales  show  how  strange  and  uncer¬ 
tain  are  the  changes  of  caprice.  The  late  Lord  Lever- 
hulme  was  a  careful  and  lavish  collector.  Having  accom¬ 
plished  his  great  wish,  that  of  building  an  art  gallery  in 
Port  Sunlight  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  in  which  he  has 
placed  a  selection  of  his  best  works  of  art,  he  did  not 
seem  to  care  what  happened  to  the  remainder.  When 
these  came  to  be  sold  there  were  but  few  cases  in  which 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  dealers  in  London  and  New 
York  succeeded  in  pushing  up  prices  to  the  level  of  what 
Lord  Leverhulme  had  given  for  them. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  Government  would 
be  well  advised  to  receive  Sir  Joseph  Duveen’s  letter 
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with  cordial  thanks,  but  to  take  no  action  in  the  matter. 
A  Committee  of  F  ine  Art  Experts  was  appointed  not  long 
ago  to  advise  on  such  matters,  but  if  this  Committee  has 
met  and  acted  it  has  kept  its  actions  very  secret.  Govern¬ 
ment  interference  is  not  always  helpful,  for  at  any  financial 
crisis  Government  support  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  economy.  The  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art  owes  its  existence  originally  to  Sir  Henry  Tate,  of 
sugar  fame,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Duveen,  and  now  to  his  son.  Facilities  have  been  given 
to  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  to  carry  out  his  generous  intention 
of  building  a  new  gallery  for  modern  Continental  painting, 
a  collection  which  as  yet  has  attained  but  small  dimen¬ 
sions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
presented  thirty  years  ago  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Alexander,  has  been  in  urgent  need  of  extension  for  the 
last  twenty  years ;  at  last  the  Government  had  promised  to 
make  an  extension  this  year,  but  owing  to  the  financial 
crisis  this  laudable  intention  and,  indeed,  promise  has 
been  revoked.  Meanwhile  the  taxpayer  has  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  young  and  strong  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  do  not  desire  to  do  any  work,  and  by  way  of 
pleasing  addition  to  his  bill  he  is  now  called  upon  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  someone  else’s  widow.  Meanwhile 
the  Fine  Arts  are  starved,  and  no  doubt  many  artists  will 
be  reduced  to  applying  for  the  dole  themselves,  in  spite 
of  the  kindly  help  of  Sir  Joseph  Duveen. 


JOHNSON,.  GIBBON  AND  BOSWELL 

By  The  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart. 

Great  men  are  generally  simple  and,  like  other  men,  are 
often,  from  various  causes,  the  victims  of  shyness. 

It  is  unlikely  that  shyness  was  the  reason  why  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Edward  Gibbon,  fellow  members  of  “The 
Club,”  never  were  cordial  in  their  intercourse. 

What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  coldness  between  them  ? 

Was  this  another  case  of  cherchez  la  femme^  but,  stay ! 
we  speak  too  soon. 

Johnson,  at  the  date  of  this  meeting,  was  in  his  glory. 
The  “  King  Critic,”  as  Cowper  called  him,  sat  upon  the 
literary  throne  of  England  with  undisputed  sway. 

Gibbon,  too,  was  an  honoured  man  in  the  world  of 
letters,  for  had  he  not  published  his  great  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  still  stands 
at  the  head  of  English  historical  writings  ? 

Gibbon’s  life  story  was  a  curious  and  varied  one. 

His  bad  health  as  a  youth  gave  Gibbon  a  distaste  for 
games  and  exercise  and  drove  him  to  books  for  his  amuse¬ 
ment.  His  name  w^as  not  (he  writes  in  his  Autobiography') : 

enrolled  among  the  sprightly  race,  the  idle  race  of  Eton  and  Westminster 
who  delight  to  cleave  the  water  with  pliant  arm,  to  urge  the  flying  ball  and 
to  chase  the  speed  of  the  rolling  circle. 

The  Dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  iny  top  and  cricket  ball. 

Even  as  a  boy  at  Westminster  he  devoured  books 
ravenously. 

He  arrived  at  Oxford  (at  the  age  of  fifteen) 

with  a  stock  of  erudition  which  might  have  puzzled  a  Doctor  and  a  degree 
of  ignorance  of  which  a  schoolboy  would  have  been  ashamed. 

He  was  his  own  guide  in  reading,  even  at  Oxford,  where 
at  that  time  the  professors  considered  care  of  themselves 
of  much  greater  importance  than  the  instruction  of  the 
students. 

Gibbon  did  not  trouble  Oxford  for  long,  for  he  was  sent 
down  on  his  becoming  a  Catholic.  His  father  sent  him  to 
Lausanne  to  study  under  a  Calvinist  minister,  and  in 
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eighteen  months  he  was  weaned  from  his  newly  acquired 
faith.  It  was  at  Lausanne  that  he  met  Mademoiselle 
Suzanne  Curchod,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Necker,  the 
French  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  mother  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  With  Suzanne  he  fell  in  love  and  wished  to 
marry  her.  His  father  obdurately  opposed  the  marriage, 
and,  as  Gibbon  records  ; — 

I  sighed  as  a  lover.  I  obeyed  as  a  son  .  .  .  and  my  cure  was  acceler¬ 
ated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  the  lady 
herself. 

Suzanne  forgave  Gibbon,  and  they  remained  good 
friends  throughout  life. 

After  five  years  of  reading  in  Lausanne  Gibbon 
returned  to  England  and  passed  two  and  a  half  years  of 
hard  work  in  the  Hampshire  Militia.  He  owed,  he  tells 
us,  three  results  to  his  military  experience.  It  made  him 
an  Englishman.  He  acquired  some  knowledge  of  military 
tactics,  useful  to  him  when  he  wrote  his  history,  and  taught 
him  to  drink  port  and  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  gout  in  his 
constitution. 

Gibbon  tells  us  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  great 
work : — 

It  was  at  Rome  on  the  13th  October,  1764,  as  1  sat  musing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  vespers 
in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  City  first  started  into  my  mind. 

He  published  with  immediate  success  the  first  volume 
of  his  history  in  February,  1776,  and  it  brought  him,  as 
he  says,  “  a  name,  a  rank,  a  character,”  all  of  which,  he 
adds,  he  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Meanwhile  he  has  entered  Parliament,  where  for  eight 
sessions  he  maintained  absolute  silence — golden  silence — 
for  he  was  rewarded  with  a  post  worth  £yoo  a  year. 

Timidity  fortified  by  pride,  and  even  the  success  of  my  pen,  discouraged 
the  trial  of  my  voice. 

Once  he  prepared  to  speak,  but  remained  dumb,  for 

the  great  speakers  filled  me  with  despair  and  the  bad  ones  with  terror. 

Gibbon  was  not  a  disagreeable  man.  The  letters  of 
Lady  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd,  daughter  of  his  life  friend. 
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Lord  Sheffield,  show  this.  She  says  it  is  true  he  was 
methodical — a  “  clockworker,”  sometimes  “  grumpy,” 
fond  of  eating,  averse  to  exercise,  that  “he  did  not  like 
playing  a  second,”  but  “wished  to  lead  and  preferred 
listeners  to  orators,”  but  he  was  hospitable,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  his  kindness  and  attention  to  his  guests. 

M.  Jean  Suard  (1773-1817),  Secretary  of  the  Academie 
F  ran9aise,  gives  an  account  of  Gibbon’s  conversation  : — 

His  vanity  never  showed  itself  in  an  offensive  manner.  Anxious  to 
succeed  and  please,  he  wished  to  command  attention,  and  obtained  it 
without  difficulty  by  a  conversation  animated,  sprightly,  and  full  of  matter 

The  rigid  and  religious  Hannah  More  applied  to  Gibbon 
a  saying  of  Ganganelli’s  : — 

I  wish  these  shining  wits  would  manage  matters  so  that  one  might 
hope  to  meet  them  in  heaven ;  for  one  is  very  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  such 
agreeable  company  for  all  eternity. 

Such  was  Gibbon  when,  as  fellow  member  of  “  The 
Club,”  he  was  thrown  into  contact  with  Johnson  and 
Boswell — obviously  an  interesting  and  clubbable  associate. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thought  so,  and  made  much  of  him. 
Gibbon  always  writes  of  and  quotes  Johnson  with  respect, 
and  is  said  to  have  copied  Johnson’s  style  in  writing. 

Then,  too,  Dr.  Johnson’s  favourite  religious  author. 
Law  (who  had  been  too  much  for  Johnson  and  turned  him 
to  religion),  had  been  a  member  of  the  Gibbon  household. 
“  Flavia,”  the  Pagan  sister,  and  “  Miranda,”  the  Christian 
sister,  who  figure  so  prominently  in  Law’s  Serious  Call, 
were  both  aunts  of  Gibbon.  These  are  further  circum¬ 
stances  which  should  have  inclined  Johnson  toward 
Gibbon. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  Gibbon  and  Johnson  did  not  hit 
it  off? 

Did  Boswell  come  between  them  ?  He  certainly 
cordially  hated  Gibbon. 

Gibbon  is  an  ugly,  affected,  disgusting  fellow  and  poisons  the  Club 
for  me, 

writes  Boswell  to  his  friend  and  confidant,  Temple. 

And  yet  in  appearance  there  was  a  certain  similarity 
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between  the  two  men.  Colman  the  younger  met  Gibbon 
and  thus  describes  him  : — 

He  wore  a  suit  of  flowered  velvet  and  a  sword  and  a  bag  wig.  ...  He 
tapped  his  snufl-box,  smirked  and  smiled.  His  mouth,  as  mellifluous  at 
Plato’s,  was  a  round  hole  in  the  centre  of  his  visage. 

Rather  a  close  resemblance  to  Boswell,  as  he  appears  in 
one  well-known  portrait,  if  only  you  substitute  a  larger 
mouth  and  a  gold-headed  cane  in  place  of  a  snuff  box. 

Boswell  himself  certainly  was  no  Adonis,  and  yet  he 
never  tired  of  jibing  at  Gibbon’s  looks.  In  his  pamphlet 
No  Abolition  of  Slavery  he  shows  his  delicate  taste  by 
calling  Gibbon  a  “  Beau-Gar^on  ”  who  prefixes  his  books 
with  “his  pleasing  countenance  to  captivate  the  ladies.” 
Boswell  would  have  us  believe  that  the  reasons  of  his  dis¬ 
like  of  Gibbon,  besides  his  ugliness,  were  his  supposed 
infidel  writings  and  his  changes  of  religious  belief.  Thus 
he  records : — 

We  talked  of  a  work  written  in  a  very  mellifluous  style,  but  .  .  .  which 
contained  much  artful  infidelity.  1  said  it  was  not  fair  to  attack  us  unex¬ 
pectedly,  he  should  have  warned  us  of  our  danger  .  .  .  the  author  had 
been  an  Oxonian  and  .  .  .  turned  Papist  .  .  .  that  as  he  had  turned  several 
times  I  did  not  despair  yet  of  seeing  him  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Pretty  malicious  all  this,  but  the  humour  of  the  situation 
was  that  Boswell  scoffed  at  Gibbon  for  the  very  same 
religious  gymnastics  he  himself  had  practised. 

Rogers,  in  his  life  of  Boswell,  records : — 

Before  the  end  of  the  College  session  (1760)  Boswell  had  resolved  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  Faith  and  to  qualify  for  Orders  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Gibbon’s  father  sent  him  to  Lausanne.  Boswell  was 
sent  to  London,  and  Lord  Hailes  by  his  father’s  request 
begged  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jortin  to  look  after  him.  That 
eminent  divine’s  report  is  good  : — 

My  hopes  of  success  are  small ;  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  intractable 
than  a  fanatic.  I  pity  your  friend,  but  if  his  son  be  really  sincere  in 
his  new  superstition  and  sober  in  his  morals  there  is  some  comfort  in  that, 
for  surely  a  man  may  be  a  Papist  and  an  honest  man. 

However,  the  distractions  of  London  succeeded  where 
the  eminent  divine  had  no  chance  of  victory. 

The  root  cause  of  Boswell’s  dislike  was  something  more 
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potent  than  Gibbon’s  ugly  face  and  presumed  infidelity. 
Wilkes,  the  dear  friend  of  Boswell,  could  give  points  to 
Gibbon  both  in  ugliness  and  infidelity.  Even  Johnson 
met  Wilkes  on  friendly  terms. 

What,  then,  was  the  real  cause  of  Boswell’s  aversion 
to  Gibbon?  Was  it  that  while  Boswell,  like  Gibbon,  had 
staked  all  on  the  production  of  one  great  book.  Gibbon 
had  triumphed,  but  everything  was  with  Boswell  still 
doubtful  and  uncertain? 

About  the  time  that  Gibbon  sat  in  “  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  ”  Boswell  with  Johnson  sat  in  a  tavern 
in  Fleet  Street  and  heard  Johnson  thunder,  and  a  great 
idea  had  started  in  his  mind,  that  he  had  before  him  the 
subject  of  an  epoch-making  biography !  He,  too,  had  for 
years  toiled  at  the  achievement  of  a  great  ideal  book,  but 
success  and  fame  for  which  he  hungered  seemed  still  as  far 
away  as  ever,  whilst  triumph,  honours,  and  name  were 
already  Gibbon’s. 

Poor  Boswell,  he  had  to  wait  twenty  more  years — his 
triumph  then  was  phenomenal,  even  greater  than  Gibbon’s, 
but  it  came  too  late — or  almost  so — for  this  success  found 
him  in  declining  health  and  in  the  grip  of  the  demon  of 
drink.  He  enjoyed  it  but  a  very  short  while.  The  two 
men  are  united,  however,  in  this ;  their  triumph  will  ever 
keep  their  memories  green  and  their  names  famous. 

No  doubt  Boswell’s  detestation  of  Gibbon  did  something 
to  prejudice  and  to  make  his  friend  Johnson  shy  of  Gibbon, 
but  there  must  have  been  something  more  potent  to  cause 
such  g^ne  between  two  men  of  the  world  such  as  Johnson 
and  Gibbon.  What  was  it? 

The  real  cause,  as  we  assert  it,  was  only  recently 
discovered,  as  lately  as  1921. 

Like  many  a  discovery,  two  must  share  the  credit  for  it. 

On  September  22nd,  1921,  Mr.  William  T.  Whitley 
addressed  a  letter  to  The  Times  asking  for  information 
about  a  cousin  of  Johnson  by  name  Phoebe  Ford,  and 
making  reference  to  a  letter  of  hers  as  advertised  in  a 
sale  catalogue  of  1831.  Mr.  A.  L.  Reade,  that  worker  in 
Johnsonian  research  whose  labours  have  never  received 
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the  recognition  they  merit,  took  up  the  matter,  and  all 
details  are  to  be  found  in  his  Johnsonian  Gleanings 
Vol.  IV. 

He  shows  that  Phoebe  Ford  was  Johnson’s  first  cousin, 
and  she  was  a  domestic  servant  in  Gibbon’s  employ.  A 
faithful  but  illiterate  woman,  she  had  written  to  Johnson 
alleging  Gibbon  had  treated  her  badly. 

Here  is  the  letter  unearthed  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Reade  in  the 
Salt  Library.  She  had  evidently  not  studied  her  great 
cousin’s  dictionary  with  the  care  it  deserved,  and  yet  there 
is  a  certain  Johnsonian  flavour  about  the  style  : — 

Bentinck  Street, 

may  ye  17  -  1780. 

Sir, 

I  ask  pardon  for  the  libberty  I  have  taken  in  writeing  to  you,  but 
haveing  the  Honowr  of  being  related  to  you,  as  I  am  the  only  Survivor  of 
your  Unckle  Corneliuses  Chilldem,  and  haveing  no  friend  to  make  my 
Complaints  to  has  bin  the  only  indusement  of  giveing  you  this  trouble,  as 
for  Mr.  Ford,  the  Clergyman  I  cant  tell  wheather  he  is  Dead  or  liveing 
as  I  have  not  heard  of  him  these  manny  years. 

I  live  at  present  Howsekeeper  with  Mr.  Gibbon  auther  of  the  Roman 
Hisstorry,  and  with  his  Mother  in  law  before  she  Marryed  and  in  this 
Fammely  this  Eight  and  Thirty  years,  after  the  Late  Mr.  Gibbons  Death 
My  Masster  took  a  Howse  in  Bentinck  Street,  Cavindish  Square.  ...  me 
his  Servant  whear  I  have  livd  this  sevin  years,  &  might  have  bin  verrey 
comfortable  &  happy  but  really  I  have  bin  quite  the  revers  owing  to  My 
Masters  Servant,  who  was  a  poor  Laborers  son  &  made  Footman  to  my 
late  Master  &  after  his  death  my  present  Masster  took  him  &  put  him  out 
of  Livery  and  a  great  Gentleman  he  is,  1  have  more  difficulty  to  please 
him  than  his  sewperior,  he  treats  me  verrey  Ill  and  frequently  Insults  me 
before  the  other  servants  wich  makes  them  not  treat  me  with  that  respect 
that  Ime  intitleed  to,  I  have  always  livd  in  an  upper  station  and  allways 
was  treated  with  friendship  and  respect  by  all  the  servants  wherever  I 
have  lived  before,  Ime  fearfull  he  has  not  done  me  manney  good  offisses 
with  my  Master  for  his  behaviour  is  verrey  different  to  what  it  was  formerly, 
he  yoused  to  see  me  once  a  fortnight  or  month  to  see  my  Books  and  seemed 
verrey  well  satisfied  with  my  performances  but  now  hee  frequently  does 
not  see  me  once  in  half  a  year  nor  takes  no  sorts  of  notis  of  me  which 
makes  it  verrey  uncomfortable  liveing,  all  orders  are  sent  by  Mr.  Caplyn 
and  they  are  delivered  to  me  in  a  verrey  Lordly  overbearing  Manner  1 
have  had  thoughts  of  leaveing  My  Masster  but  was  fearfull  few  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  Servant  be  tween  Sixty  &  70  &  was  fearfull  of  puting 
myself  out  of  Bred.  I  believe  Mr.  Caplin  would  be  glad  to  get  me  out 
for  I  have  great  reason  to  think  from  his  behaviour  that  hee  has  an  other 
in  his  view  that  he  would  get  in  my  room.  Ime  fearfull  he  will  soon  have 
his  desier.  I  thank  the  Allmighty  he  has  allways  Blessed  me  with  a  strong 
Constitewtion  till  within  this  half  year,  I  have  had  a  Weakness  in  my 
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joints  seemingly  as  if  the  sinnews  whear  relakssed  when  I  have  walked 
a  streets  lenth  my  strength  seems  allmost  gon  &  I  am  greatly  Fateagueed 
&  almost  reddy  to  faint,  I  beleive  disstress  of  mind  &  lowness  of  Spirrits 
has  helped  to  make  me  wors,  if  this  should  continew  I  must  be  obleeged 
to  leave  servis  as  I  shall  not  be  capable  of  performing  as  I  ought,  &  then 
I  cant  tell  What  I  shall  doo  as  I  have  saved  but  little  as  I  had  but  low 
wages  &  that  I  put  out  to  too  Gentlemen  for  an  Annewity  one  of  them 
went  to  Anntegoe  some  years  agoe  and  Ime  informed  he  is  Dead,  if  soo 
the  Monney  is  all  sunk,  I  have  had  no  Authentick  a  count  of  his  Death 
as  I  think  I  ought  pament  has  stopt  for  some  time  and  his  Bonds  Man 
is  gon  to  Amerryca.  Ime  fearfull  1  have  tried  your  patience  &  humbly 
ask  pardon  and  am  Good  Sir, 

Your  Humble  Servant, 

Phebe  Ford. 

(Addressed) 

Doctor  Johnson, 

Johnsons  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

What  Johnson  replied  is  not  known. 

Be  it  said  to  Gibbon’s  honour  he,  in  fact,  treated  poor 
Phoebe  well,  and  also  provided  for  her  in  his  will,  and  she 
lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five. 

Johnson  was  no  snob,  but  at  the  same  time  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  knowledge  that  so  near  a  relative 
was  a  domestic  servant  in  the  house  of  his  fellow-clubman 
would  produce  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  and  want  of 
cordiality  on  both  sides,  and  prevent  easy  intercourse 
between  the  two  great  men.^ 

Had  things  been  otherwise,  and  the  relationship  cordial, 
Boswell  might  have  had  more  riches  to  add  to  his  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  might  have  received  helpful  encouragement 
in  his  own  long-sustained  effort. 

If  this  all  be  so,  Phoebe,  the  humble  handmaid,  had  an 
influence  on  the  lives  of  the  greatest  lexicographer,  the 
greatest  historian,  and  the  greatest  biographer  our  country 
has  produced. 


BRAZIL  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
By  Dudley  Heathcote 

Incomparably  the  most  important  event  of  the  last  month 
in  Parliament  has  been  the  masterly  speech  in  which 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  confuted  his  critics  and  trium¬ 
phantly  vindicated  the  policy  that  he  had  followed  at 
Geneva.  He  showed  that  his  attitude  throughout  the 
meeting  had  been  that  which  had  been  traced  for  him  by 
the  home  Government,  viz.,  that,  without  prejudicing  in  any 
way  his  future  attitude  or  inclination  to  further  the  Spanish 
and  Polish  claims  in  September,  he  had  made  it  sufficiently 
clear  that  Great  Britain  would  not  support  any  change 
in  the  Council  which  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
or  delaying  Germany’s  entry,  while  he  abundantly  proved 
not  only  that  the  prestige  of  his  country  had  been  worthily 
upheld,  but  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  efforts  and 
those  of  M.  Briand  that  a  media  via  had  been  discovered 
which  ultimately  found  favour  with  every  nation  except 
Brazil.  He  declared  that  the  various  delegations  had  left 
Geneva  with  undiminished  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
League,  and  that  the  final  declaration  of  the  signatories 
of  the  Locarno  Pact  clearly  showed  that  complete  entente 
between  them  had  been  realised,  and  that  only  incidents 
not  connected  with  European  politics  had  intervened  to 
delay  the  anticipated  entry  of  Germany  into  the  League. 

Notwithstanding  this  masterly  defence,  a  numerous  and 
influential  body  of  opinion  both  here  and  in  America  con¬ 
tinues  to  profess  the  greatest  astonishment  and  indignation 
at  seeing  how  the  great  work  achieved  at  Locarno  has  been 
undone  at  Geneva.  They  declare  that  Germany’s  admission 
to  the  League  has  been  made  the  subject  of  secret  bargains, 
pledges,  and  even  threats,  and  that  jealousies  and  enmities 
which  are  utterly  at  variance  with  the  methods  and  spirit 
of  the  League  continue  to  characterise  international 
relations.  They  declare  that  Sir  Austen  sold  himself  into 
bondage  to  M.  Briand  and  that  Germany  did  not  receive 
the  measure  of  fair  play  to  which  she  was  entitled,  since 
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the  only  raison  d'etre  of  the  Geneva  meeting  was  to  ensure 
her  entry  within  the  Council,  while  they  urge  that  not  only 
is  British  prestige  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  none  is  so  poor 
as  to  do  us  reverence,  but  that  Sir  Austen,  by  helping  to 
raise  expectations  which  only  confused  the  issue  before  the 
Assembly,  is  directly  responsible  for  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  failures  which  British  diplomacy  has  had  to 
register  within  the  last  four  or  five  decades. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  these  critics  not  only  display 
a  very  imperfect  understanding  of  the  nature,  functions, 
and  limitations  of  the  League,  but  that  they  appear  to  be 
curiously  misinformed,  if  not  prejudiced.  Utterances  like 
these,  moreover,  are  hardly  helping  to  bring  the  true  con¬ 
ception  of  the  League  into  clear  consciousness.  They  do 
not  recognise  that  we  have  to  deal  here  not  with  a  mere 
system,  but  with  an  immense  and  more  or  less  unconscious 
stream  of  political  tendency,  one  which  has  only  just 
started  for  its  goal,  one,  again,  which  exhibits  apparent 
divergencies,  back  currents,  and  eddies  in  its  mighty  motion, 
and  whose  real  character  can  only  be  discerned  if  we 
synthetise  the  few  scattered  facts  that  we  possess  of  its 
past  in  order  to  forecast  the  future  towards  which  it 
appears  to  be  making.  The  League  of  Nations  should,  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  essay  in  international 
appeasement  which  possesses  enormous  potentialities  for 
good,  but  which,  like  everything  that  is  new  and  tentative, 
must  be  treated  gently  and  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 

Taking  first  the  criticism  that  has  been  raised  in 
America,  I  fully  realise  that  the  wonderful  results  achieved 
at  Locarno  had  so  fired  the  imagination  of  the  idealists  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  that  they  were  most  naturally 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  disappointment  when  they  saw 
that  difficulties  had  arisen  with  regard  to  Germany’s  entry 
into  the  Council  of  the  League.  But  even  this  cannot 
justify  the  scorn  and  abuse  which  have  characterised 
some  of  the  American  comments  on  Geneva,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  assertion  that  jealousy  and  enmities  continue  to 
characterise  international  relations.  As  America  has  at 
present  no  part  in  the  Assembly,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
her  citizens  really  to  appreciate  the  enormous  difficulties 
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that  it  has  to  overcome,  this  being  one  of  the  rare  instances 
when  the  adage  that  detachment  enables  the  observer  to 
see  a  thing  in  a  better  perspective  does  not  apply.  The 
other  criticism  raised  by  certain  American  statesmen, 
according  to  which  the  League  is  only  a  feeble  replica  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  even  if  true  in  a  certain  superficial 
sense,  is  in  any  case  by  no  means  a  damning  indictment, 
if  we  consider  the  measure  of  achievement  that  can  be  laid 
to  the  credit  of  the  1815  Pact.  Like  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Holy  Alliance  was  created  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace,  as  the  statesmen  of  1815,  like  those  of  1919, 
considered  that  the  only  way  of  avoiding  war  was  by  main¬ 
taining  the  status  quo.  Accordingly  they  grouped  in  a 
close  alliance  all  those  nations  which  were  supremely 
interested  in  the  stabilisation  of  Europe.  Here,  however, 
the  resemblance  terminates,  for  whereas  the  League  of 
Nations  is  an  association  of  nations  which  seeks  to  promote 
international  peace  by  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  its  members,  and  submitting 
disputes  arising  between  them  to  arbitration,  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  purely  an  association  of  monarchs  whose 
principal  care  was  to  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
which  they  had  wrested  from  the  great  Napoleon,  and  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  troublous  epoch  during  which  so 
many  time-honoured  institutions  had  tottered  to  their  fall. 
It  should,  moreover,  be  noted  en  -passant  that,  in  spite  of 
its  reactionary  character,  the  Holy  Alliance  exercised  a 
highly  beneficial  influence  on  its  age.  It  not  only  main¬ 
tained  peace  in  Europe  for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years, 
but  it  successfully  solved  such  delicate  questions  as  the 
granting  of  independence  to  Belgium  and  the  formation 
of  the  Greek  kingdom,  all  of  which  constituted  no  mean 
achievement. 

Many  English  critics,  and  those  more  especially  who 
have  singled  out  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  for  attack,  dis¬ 
play,  however,  an  even  more  lamentable  ignorance  with 
regard  to  what  they  loftily  call  the  spirit  of  Locarno  and 
the  League,  which  they  so  emphatically  censure.  They 
forget  that  even  if  the  assumption  is  made  that  as  a  nation 
we  are  definitely  opposed  to  any  extension  in  the  Council’s 
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permanent  representation  after  seats  have  once  been 
allocated  to  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Russia,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  our  country  setting  up  as  dictator. 
The  League  is  an  association  of  nations,  all  possessing 
equal  covenanted  rights,  and  if,  owing  to  our  privileged 
position  as  foundation  member  and  one  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  our  seat  is  unassailable  by  virtue 
of  the  ruling  that  no  permanent  member  can  be  unseated  if 
his  deposition  is  not  ratified  by  every  member  on  it,  we 
cannot  have  it  every  way.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  com¬ 
plain  if  the  unanimity  vote,  which  holds  good  in  Council 
matters,  often  enables  a  solitary  nation  to  veto  any  vital 
measure  to  which  it  finds  objection.  To  assert,  further¬ 
more,  that  our  prestige  is,  or  should  be,  so  high  that  we 
should  at  all  times  be  able  to  impose  our  will  on  the 
League  of  Nations  is  not  only  an  evidence  (if  one  were 
wanted)  of  our  colossal  impudence  in  international  matters, 
but  an  assumption  of  hegemony  that  we  are  far  from 
possessing,  even  if  the  word  of  Great  Britain  still,  happily, 
has  weight  in  the  world.  In  any  case  it  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  “  Locarno  spirit.”  But  all  the  other  insinuations 
that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  wire  pulling,  private 
bargaining,  and  subterranean  intrigues  are  equally  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  similar  lack  of  insight  and  discrimination.  I 
do  not  deny,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  misconceptions 
which  have  arisen,  and  in  particular  the  strong  suspicion 
which  has  been  awakened  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
our  alleged  commitments  to  France  over  Poland  have 
in  the  main  been  due  to  the  habit  which  Ministers  and 
diplomatic  Chancellories  have  long  contracted  of  saying 
as  little  as  possible  on  the  most  complex  situations.  We 
were  not  told,  for  instance,  that  both  at  Geneva,  when  the 
detested  Protocol  was  in  question,  and  during  the  crisis 
with  Turkey  over  the  problem  of  Mosul,  M.  Briand  gave 
this  country  the  most  loyal  and  unflinching  support;  in 
short,  that  the  definite  laying  to  rest  of  the  Protocol  was 
entirely  due  to  his  strong  pro-British  attitude,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that,  if  only  out  of  sheer  regard  for  these  great 
services.  Sir  Austen  was  more  than  justified  in  paying  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  French  Premier’s  request  that  the 
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Entente  should  back  the  demand  of  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council.  I  see,  never¬ 
theless,  little  justification  for  the  violence  of  the  attacks 
that  were  directed  against  both  France  and  Sir  Austen, 
since  even  the  merest  tyro  in  politics  knows  that  secret 
conclaves  have  always  been,  and  will  long  continue  to 
remain,  a  characteristic  feature  of  international  diplomacy, 
if  only  because  diplomats  persist  in  the  belief  that 
publicity  would  stultify  their  aims.  To  those  who  are 
inclined  to  dispute  this  view  on  the  ground  that  the  crisis 
reached  at  Geneva  was  due  essentially  to  the  intrusion  of 
these  methods  of  old  diplomacy  into  an  international 
organisation,  I  would  point  out  that  all  the  conversations 
held  by  the  Locarno  Powers  with  regard  to  Germany’s 
entry  into  the  Council  had  to  be  conducted  in  secret,  as 
Germany  would  not  otherwise  have  persevered  with  her 
claim  owing  to  the  risk  of  being  torpedoed.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  this  would  have  taken  place  if  the  question  of 
her  admission  had  been  debated  in  public.  The  assertions, 
furthermore,  that  Spain  and  Poland  would  never  have 
advocated  their  claims  with  such  persistency  if  Sir  Austen 
had  not  pronounced  himself  in  their  favour;  or  that 
Brazil,  seeing  Spain  and  Poland  not  merely  demanding 
permanent  seats  but  being  upheld  in  that  demand  by  Great 
Britain  and  France,  resolved  to  insist  on  one,  too,  and 
in  the  end  carried  her  obduracy  to  extreme  lengths, 
completely  overlook  the  fact  that  two  of  these  claims 
at  least  existed  at  a  time  when  German  membership  of 
the  League  looked  like  being  postponed  interminably; 
or  the  further  fact  that  they  were  obviously  only  brought 
forward  on  this  particular  occasion  because  the  claimants 
realised  that,  once  this  opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reopen 
the  question  of  seats  on  the  Council  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Before  dealing,  however,  with  the  main  subject  of  this 
article,  the  question  of  Brazil  with  special  reference  to 
those  nations  in  the  League  who  are  the  most  directly 
affected  by  her  action,  I  would  briefly  point  out  that  the 
other  misapprehension  already  alluded  to,  that  Germany 
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did  not  receive  fair  play  at  Geneva,  is  hardly  borne  out 
by  fact.  I  grant  that  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have 
informed  the  German  Government  officially  of  the  other 
claims  which  were  to  be  brought  forward  when  her  own 
came  up  before  the  Assembly,  and  I  am  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  a  statesman  as  experienced  and  world-wise  as 
M.  Briand  apparently  forgot  to  keep  the  Germans  in¬ 
formed  of  what  was  happening.  But  it  is  as  undeniable 
that  the  Government  of  the  Reich  was  equally  remiss  in 
not  informing  the  Allies  of  the  various  replies  sent  by 
Brazil  to  the  German  Memorandum  of  September,  1924, 
and  of  the  clear  indication  which  they  gave  that,  though 
Brazil  would  not  in  theory  oppose  Germany’s  entry  into  the 
Council  and  was  virtually  in  favour  of  it,  she  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  question  would  have  to  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  Assembly  itself,  together  with  her  own 
application  for  a  similar  seat.  The  Brazilian  reply,  more¬ 
over,  stressed  the  fact  that  Brazil  had  every  intention  of 
persevering  with  her  claim  for  a  permanent  representa¬ 
tion.  There  was,  therefore,  no  question  of  unfairness  or 
of  a  surprise  having  been  sprung  on  the  Government  of 
the  Reich,  the  German  refusal  to  enter  the  Council  if 
another  permanent  member  were  appointed  to  it  being 
chiefly  inspired  by  the  conviction  that,  in  view  of  the  luke¬ 
warm  attitude  taken  by  the  German  people  generally  with 
regard  to  the  League,  it  might  be  inexpedient  to  enter  the 
Council  under  other  conditions. 

There  has  been  endless  speculation  concerning  the 
motives  which  influenced  Brazil  in  declaring  that  Germany 
should  not  become  a  permanent  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Council  unless  she  was  also  admitted  to  the  same 
privilege.  Some  have  declared  that  Mussolini  was  behind 
her,  others  that  the  Vatican  or  Germany  had  decided  her 
to  make  that  perfectly  justifiable  use  of  her  covenant 
rights  which  has  made  many  call  her  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  while  an  even  larger  number  of  people  are  of  the 
opinion  that  she  was  unofficially  assured  of  the  support 
of  the  United  States,  in  whose  favour  she  had  undertaken 
voluntarily  to  vacate  her  seat  if  that  country  joined  the 
League. 
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That  all  these  stories  are  pure  fancy  is  evident  to  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  past  history  of  the 
League,  so  that  one  is  left  wondering  at  the  extraordinary 
gullibility  of  the  public  and  its  readiness  to  accept  even 
the  most  fantastic  of  rumours.  For  at  least  five  years 
Brazil,  like  Spain,  has  claimed  a  permanent  seat  on  the 
Council,  her  candidature  first  dating  from  1921,  when  the 
Chilean  representative  brought  up  her  name  before  the 
Commission.  Her  claim  was  again  raised  before  the  first 
Commission  of  the  second  Assembly,  and  also  before  the 
first  Commission  of  the  fourth  Assembly,  when  Senor 
Edwards’  suggestion  that  she  should  be  allocated  a  per¬ 
manent  seat,  as  being  the  most  important  nation  in  South 
America,  received  the  strongest  of  support.  In  fact,  she 
has  most  consistently  advanced  the  same  proposal  from  the 
day  when  she  was  appointed  temporary  member  of  the 
Council,  and  has  been  “nursing”  the  League  with  such 
success  that  when  the  Geneva  meeting  opened  on  Sunday, 
March  7th,  she  had  already  secured  promises  of  support 
from  over  twenty  countries,  including  most  of  the  South 
American  Republics.  It  cannot  be  urged,  therefore,  that 
her  intentions  have  ever  been  obscure,  or  that  it  was  not 
extremely  likely  that  she  would  again  bring  forward  and 
press  her  claim  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  that  is 
to  say,  when  Germany’s  application  to  permanent  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Council  came  up  for  consideration.  As 
Brazil,  moreover,  vetoed  Spain’s  admission  to  the  Council 
in  1921  simply  because  her  own  claim  to  a  similar  privilege 
was  then  refused,  not  even  the  regrettable  fact  that  the 
Brazilian  replies  to  the  German  Memorandum  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1924,  were  not  duplicated  to  the  Secretariat  of 
the  League  can  excuse  the  assumption  that  seems  to  have 
found  general  acceptance  that  she  would  on  this  occasion 
support  Germany’s  entry,  even  if  her  own  application  were 
turned  down.  Yet  I  rather  imagine  the  attitude  taken  by 
Brazil  towards  Spain  in  1921  was  almost  entirely  over¬ 
looked  by  European  statesmen,  both  at  Geneva  and  in  the 
various  Chancelleries  of  Europe,  when  her  decision  to  veto 
Germany’s  entry  was  first  made  public. 

The  Brazilian  claim  for  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council 
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rests,  however,  on  something  far  more  tangible  and  valid 
than  her  constantly  reiterated  desire  to  obtain  this  signal 
recognition  of  her  importance  as  a  nation.  As  a  signatory 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  consequently  a  foundation 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  she  claims  that  no  other 
country  has  displayed  a  more  lively  sense  of  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  or  signed  as  many  treaties  of  arbitration 
as  she  has  done  (over  thirty),  and  she  points  with  justifiable 
pride  to  those  statutes  in  her  federal  constitution  in  which 
compulsory  arbitration  is  laid  down  as  one  of  its  most 
fundamental  principles.  Her  country  is  territorially  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world  (three  and  a  half  million  square 
miles),  her  resources  are  immense,  if  largely  untapped,  and 
her  population  well  over  thirty-five  millions,  that  is  to  say, 
equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  South  America.  She  declares 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  League’s  existence  she  has 
protested  against  the  injustice  done  to  America  in  the 
treatment  of  old  and  new  countries,  and  points  out  that 
on  her  own  continent  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  nations 
without  a  single  permanent  seat  in  the  Council.  Her 
position,  in  short,  is  that  to  include  a  fourth  European 
nation  as  permanent  member  of  a  Council  which  has  only 
one  non-European  member,  Japan,  is  to  subordinate  world 
policy  to  a  purely  regional  or  Continental  agreement,  and 
that  she  must  consequently  continue  to  uphold  her  just 
claim,  confident  that  sooner  or  later  the  League  will  begin 
to  realise  that  the  co-operation  of  American  nations  in 
the  great  task  of  international  concord  is  indispensable. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  Brazilian  point  of  view,  and  such 
the  various  misapprehensions  which  it  has  tended  to  create 
in  the  mind  of  that  very  large  section  of  British  opinion 
whose  lamentable  ignorance  of  foreign  politics  is  only 
equalled  by  its  disdain  of  the  subject.  It  may  now  be 
permissible  to  give  the  views  of  those  nations  of  the 
League  which  are  the  most  directly  concerned  by  her 
action,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  the  probable  attitude 
that  they  will  take  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  League. 

Taking  Germany  first  of  all,  as  being  the  country  most 
affected,  it  is  certain  that,  in  spite  of  the  check  that  she 
has  received,  she  will  in  no  way  change  her  attitude  either 
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to  Locarno  or  to  Geneva.  In  other  words,  she  is  not  averse 
to  changes  being  made  in  the  Council’s  organisation,  but 
continues  to  hold  the  view  that  she  must  come  into  it 
alone  and  unpledged  before  these  modifications  can  be 
carried  out. 

Spain,  like  Brazil,  has  been  claiming  a  permanent  seat 
on  the  Council  off  and  on  for  at  least  four  years,  but  in 
spite  of  British  support  has  always  found  herself  vetoed 
by  one  nation  or  another  at  the  moment  when  her  election 
seemed  assured.  When  faced  with  the  German  ultimatum 
she  agreed  not  to  oppose  Germany’s  entry,  but  declared 
that  she  might  withdraw  from  the  League  if  refused  a 
permanent  seat  when  Germany  obtained  hers.  Her  pre¬ 
sent  attitude  towards  Brazil  is  friendly,  as  she  considers 
that  the  appointment  of  the  new  Commission,  which  is  to 
consider  the  future  constitution  of  the  Council,  would 
never  have  been  made  if  the  South  American  Republic 
had  given  way  to  the  pressure  which  the  majority  of  the 
League  nations  brought  to  bear  upon  her. 

Poland,  who,  like  Sweden,  won  golden  opinions  by  her 
general  attitude  and  the  way  in  which  she  agreed  to  accept 
a  temporary  seat  in  order  to  placate  Germany,  welcomes 
the  respite  afforded  by  the  action  of  Brazil,  and  considers 
that  the  fact  that  her  representatives  and  those  of  Germany 
will  sit  on  the  same  Commission  ensures  that  Polish- 
German  co-operation  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  Locarno  Pact.  She  will  continue,  however, 
to  press  her  claim  for  election  with  all  her  power,  as  she 
realises  that  the  campaign  which  was  launched  against  the 
extension  of  permanent  seats  in  Great  Britain  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  policy  of  secrecy  generally  adopted 
by  the  Chancellories  of  Europe  and  a  very  erroneous 
idea  that  French  and  Polish  intrigues  were  endangering  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  complicating  simple  issues. 

It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  our  last  lingering  sus¬ 
picions  with  regard  to  this  country  were  now  swept  away 
and  that  more  people  began  to  realise  that  Sir  Austen’s 
advocacy  of  Polish  claims  is  not  as  unjustified  as  at  first 
sight  appears,  or  even  purely  the  crowning  expression  of 
the  irresistible  sway  which  the  French  wizard  is  held  to 
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exercise  over  any  man  who  happens  to  cross  his  path. 
Insufficient  notice  is  taken,  furthermore,  of  the  fact  that 
Poland  is  territorially  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  that  her  population  is  well  over  thirty  millions,  or 
that,  since  she  is  the  one  link  connecting  the  West  with  the 
Soviets  and  the  only  country  likely  to  induce  them  to 
enter  the  League,  her  demand  for  permanent  representa¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  special  consideration.  No  treaties  or 
pacts,  no  scheme  of  disarmament,  will  ever  achieve  any 
lasting  good  if  a  Greater  League  is  not  constituted  to 
include  every  nation,  even  Russia;  and  Poland  is  the  only 
country  that  is  capable  of  inducing  the  Soviet  Republic 
to  modify  her  attitude  towards  that  body.  The  Poles 
know  and  understand  the  Russian  mentality,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries  have  not  only  become 
amicable  but  even  cordial.  How  the  Poles  feel  toward 
Brazil  is  another  matter.  They  are  naturally  sorry  that 
her  opposition  prevented  the  compromise  which  had  been 
reached,  but  are  of  opinion  that  a  new  non-permanent  seat 
will  be  created  for  them  in  September,  and  that  there  will 
therefore  be  no  necessity  for  Sweden  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  her  own  seat.  For  the  present  they  are  quietly  consoli¬ 
dating  their  position  and  basing  their  hopes  on  the 
Commission,  whose  first  meeting  is  on  May  loth. 

Sweden’s  attitude  to-day,  as  yesterday,  has  never 
wavered,  and  she  remains  convinced  that  she  was  justified 
in  supporting  Germany’s  plea  that  no  other  nation  should 
be  appointed  to  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  yntil  she 
herself  had  been  admitted  to  that  privilege.  She  is  not 
averse  to  a  change  being  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Council,  and,  like  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  every  nation  in  turn  should  be  nominated  to  a 
temporary  seat  on  it,  being  prepared  to  vote  in  favour  of 
such  an  amendment.  She  recognises,  furthermore,  that, 
great  as  was  the  value  of  Locarno,  Senhor  Mello  Franco 
was  at  least  right  when,  in  his  defence  of  his  country’s 
action,  he  declared  that  “  the  admirable  work  of  Locarno 
should  be  brought  within  the  framework  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  not  the  League  of  Nations  within  the  political 
system  of  Locarno.”  In  her  general  attitude  Sweden  will 
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probably  be  followed  by  the  Scandinavian  and  northern 
group  of  nations. 

The  South  American  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite 
of  their  last-minute  appeal  to  Brazil  at  Geneva  to  withdraw 
her  veto,  an  appeal  that  was  certainly  the  result  of  M. 
Briand’s  wizardry  and  eloquence,  are  not  altogether  dis¬ 
pleased  at  the  turn  matters  have  taken.  They  are  inclined 
to  the  view  that  the  League  and  Council,  as  at  present 
constituted,  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of  the  smaller 
nations ;  in  fact,  that  the  very  basis  on  which  the  League 
was  constructed,  that  only  the  Great  Nations  should  have 
permanent  seats  on  the  Council,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  League,  and  does  not  make  for  concord  and  peace 
within  that  body.  I  attach,  therefore,  little  credence  to 
the  report  current  in  some  London  circles  that  their  differ¬ 
ences  with  Brazil  have  now  become  acute,  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  when  this  latter  country  seeks  re-election  on 
the  Council  next  January  the  votes  of  South  America  will 
of  a  certainty  be  cast  solidly  in  her  favour.  The  Brazilians 
in  any  case  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Before  closing  this  brief  survey  of  the  attitude  generally 
taken  by  those  nations  in  the  League  which  are  the  most 
affected  nationally  by  Brazil's  attitude,  it  may  be  permis¬ 
sible  to  diverge  for  a  moment  to  give  the  view  of  those 
countries  in  the  League  which,  like  ourselves  and  France, 
are  purely  concerned  with  recent  happenings  at  Geneva 
from  the  larger  standpoint  of  the  world.  We  should 
realise  that  the  co7ttretemps  which  happened  at  Geneva 
was  unavoidable,  that  both  Sir  Austen  and  M.  Briand  did 
everything  in  their  power  and  explored  every  possible 
avenue  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  impasse,  and  that  what  they 
sought  to  achieve  then  they  are  equally  resolved  to  achieve 
to-morrow  when  the  question  of  Germany’s  admission  to 
the  Council  comes  up  again  for  consideration.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  place  great  reliance  on  the  Commission  lately 
appointed  to  report  on  possible  revisions  of  the  Council, 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  seek  both  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow  the  via  media  which  will  satisfy  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  every  nation.  In  this  attitude  I  am  certain 
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they  will  be  followed  in  the  main  by  those  other  nations, 
like  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Little  Entente,  who,  like  our¬ 
selves,  hold  the  belief  that  the  League  constitutes  an 
important  milestone  on  the  path  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  threefold  aim  of  arbitration,  security,  and  disarmament, 
and  that  consequently  everything  should  be  done  to  ensure 
its  stability  and  future  development. 

Two  last  points :  It  is  clear  that  the  veto  of  Brazil  has 
vindicated  to  the  world  the  principle  of  national 
sovereignty  within  the  League,  and  that  no  nation  should 
be  coerced  into  any  policy  which  it  does  not  fully  approve 
of.  Whatever  modifications  are  made  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Council,  it  is  certain  that  this  right  must  stand. 
Another  point  is  that  the  desire  of  the  smaller  States  to 
demand  for  themselves  full  equality  in  the  Assembly  and 
Council  will  have  seriously  to  be  considered  in  the  near 
future.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  League,  from 
being  an  association  of  victorious  nations,  now  embraces 
almost  the  entirety  of  the  civilised  world,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  for  the  principle  that  permanent  seats  are  to  be 
allocated  only  to  the  Great  Powers  another  more  equable 
may  have  to  be  substituted.  If  the  spirit  of  the  League 
is  really  what  it  represents  to  be  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ultimately  this  reform  will  have  to  be  made. 
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By  G.  B.  Stern 

It  was  in  a  Viennese  coffee-house,  one  of  those  low-pitched 
rooms,  dim  with  smoke  and  “  Stimmung,”  enclosing 
Paradise  to  those  who  still  like  their  Bohemianism  thick 
and  concentrated,  that  a  fat  man  sitting  quietly  at  a  table 
with  two  or  three  friends,  suddenly  and  without  rising 
began  a  song,  of  which  the  refrain  was  :  “  Wass  macht  ein’ 
Kuh  am  Stefansplatz  ?  ”  .  .  .  And  we  were  all  quiet  and 
listened,  because  the  theme  was  an  enchanting  speculation. 
The  Stefansplatz,  in  Vienna,  is  more  or  less  the  equivalent 
of  our  Oxford  Circus ;  and  what,  indeed,  would  a  cow  do 
at  Oxford  Circus?  Verse  followed  verse,  while  to  us  the 
melancholy  but  still  dignified  cow  grew  more  and  more  a 
live  acquaintance,  as  in  vain  she  tried  to  find  a  niche  for 
her  personality  in  shops  that  synchronised  with  Peter 
Robinson’s,  or  Mudie’s  Lending  Library.  .  .  .  “Wass 
macht  ein’  Kuh  am  Stefansplatz  ?  ”  It  was  not  nonsense, 
this  cabaret  ditty,  but  an  expression  of  the  eternal  tragedy 
of  the  square  peg  in  a  round  hole. 

And  “Wass  macht  ein’  Kuh  am  Stefansplatz?  ”  is  what 
the  typical  Westerner  might  say,  finding  himself  in  Buda¬ 
pest.  For  with  Hungary,  and  conveyed  not  blatantly,  but 
by  a  thousand  subtle  and  peculiar  signs,  the  East  begins. 
Vienna  is  the  last  outpost  of  Western  civilisation  in 
Europe.  The  very  words  “Tzigane”  and  “Magyar,” 
with  their  suggestion  of  such  traditional  stage  properties 
as  the  wildness,  the  fiddles  and  the  galloping  horseme*n 
that  Hungary  will  provide  for  us,  these  very  words,  the  odd, 
harsh  look  of  the  tz,  of  the  g  next  to  the  y,  threaten  strange¬ 
ness  and  even  barbarity.  Study  the  names  of  the  little 
railway  stations,  if  you  are  travelling  to  Budapest  by  train  : 
Bicske  and  Csuth;  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
murmur  to  yourself  that  verse  in  A.  E.  Housman’s  Saxon 
English  : 

Clunton  and  Clunbury, 

Clungunford  and  Clun, 

Are  the  quietest  places 
Under  the  sun.  .  .  . 
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You  may  take  ship  from  Vienna,  if  you  prefer  that  to 
the  train,  down  the  broad  stream  of  the  Danube,  into  Hun¬ 
gary;  past  low  willow-covered  banks,  where  once  lurked 
the  fierce  Dacians ;  past  flat,  sedgy  islands,  the  home  of  a . 
myriad  wild  fowl.  You  will  go  by  Pressburg  with  its 
frowning  fortress;  and,  seeing  Pressburg  Cathedral,  per¬ 
haps  picture  for  yourself  the  dramatic  moment  in  1915, 
when,  in  the  open  place  outside,  little  Emperor  Karl  had 
galloped  up  a  short  flight  of  steps,  leapt  his  horse  over 
a  stone,  wheeled,  and,  swinging  his  sword,  east,  north,  west 
and  south,  had  turned,  triumphant,  to  the  Empress 
anxiously  watching  from  a  window :  “Now  at  last  and 
indeed  I  am  King  of  all  Hungary !  ”  .  .  .  For  there  had 
been  no  little  doubt  in  the  Royal  Family  of  Hapsburg  as 
to  whether  their  kingship  of  Hungary  would  not  conclu¬ 
sively  end  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef. 

But  now  his  domain  has  shrunk  most  grievously.  The 
Czech  has  filched  a  slice,  and  the  Rouman  an  even  bigger 
slice.  The  Serb  has  the  southern  Dalmatian  lands;  “  The 
Serb  is  a  man;  he  can  fight,”  says  the  Magyar;  “  but  when 
have  we  lost  a  battle  to  the  Czech  or  Rouman  ?  Shall  they 
then  hold  the  fairest  of  our  lands.?  Nem,  nem^  soha!** — 
which  means,  “  No,  no,  never !  ”  and  sounds  very  nice  if 
you  roar  it  out  in  a  voice  like  rifle  butts  on  flagstones. 
And  here  I  remember,  guiltily,  the  story  about  two  typical 
Etonians  :  “  Not  a  bad  sort  of  sunset !  ”  “  Well,  but  you 
needn’t  rave  about  it  like  a  bally  poet !  ”  Yet  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  not  to  rave  like  a  bally  poet,  and  like  a 
bally  patriotic  poet  at  that,  when  writing  about  Hungary. 
For  whereas  some  places  cause  a  thrill  only  to  those  who 
happen  to  be  born  there,  like  “  Southend  ”  or  “  Glasgow,” 
others  have  a  universally  romantic  appeal.  There  are  many 
natives  of  Folkestone  who  will  wail  like  a  banshee  when 
Ireland  is  mentioned ;  there  are  Wiganites  to  whom 
“  Russia”  at  once  conjures  up  an  enchanting  picture  of  a 
pleasingly  inspired  imbecile  shooting  out  his  legs  in  a  dance 
that  is  like  sitting  down  without  a  chair  to  sit  on.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  tame  the  word  “  Magyar  ”  by  asso¬ 
ciating  it  with  a  form  of  blouse  without  shoulder-seams. 
But  even  then,  the  thought  of  going  to  Hungary  and 
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seeing  Budapest,  that  fantastic  city  on  the  Danube,  is  not 
without  its  call  of  magic  to  the  susceptible  ear. 

And  especially  when  you  first  become  conscious  of 
the  plains. 

...  At  once,  on  leaving  Austria  behind,  the  horizon 
seemed  to  recede;  yes  .  .  .  surely  it  w^as  very  far  away. 
Nothing  now  but  long,  flat  fields  of  velvety  earth  that 
received  in  the  late  afternoon  light  the  tint  of  a  plum  with 
the  bloom  still  on  it.  The  chief  crop  of  the  country 
appeared  to  be  maize;  and  field  after  field  of  upstanding 
maize  with  tossed  and  dishevelled  yellow  hair  is  a  very 
fair  sight.  A  painting  of  the  Hungarian  landscape,  by 
an  impressionist,  would  show  us  purple  earth  and  gold 
maize,  over  and  over  again,  as  the  train  rushes  by,  wheeling 
like  spokes  to  a  vanishing  point  on  the  horizon.  The  little 
villages,  with  their  painted  mud  huts  squatting  low  on  the 
open  plains,  infect  you  with  a  complete  and  more 
poignant  sense  of  their  helplessness  than  ever  Alpine 
villages,  or  villages  of  the  Dolomites  or  the  Saltzkammer- 
gut.  For  mountains  have  their  valleys  and  clefts  and 
sharply  shadowed  hiding-places.  Mountains  are  inacces¬ 
sible.  But  here  the  low  blue  hills  show  so  faintly  in  the 
distance  that  they  are  as  likely  to  be  a  plainsman’s  dream 
of  the  hills,  as  reality  and  shelter.  Willows  and  acacias, 
and  sometimes  a  poplar  standing  solitary  sentinel,  were 
the  only  visible  trees.  Wherever  the  fields  were  bright 
green  they  betrayed  the  snow-whiteness  of  scattered  geese. 
I  have  never  seen  so  many  hundred  geese ;  all  over  Central 
Europe  you  eat  goose-liver  as  a  frequent  delicacy,  but 
somehow  or  other,  served  with  toast  and  butter,  it  loses 
its  association,  so  that  you  do  not  logically  speculate  as  to 
what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  goose,  when  liverless.  Yet 
the  goose  is  a  fairy-tale  bird,  on  its  native  soil;  and 
especially  when  attended  by  a  pretty  brown-skinned  girl 
wearing  a  red  petticoat  and  brandishing  a  stick.  Nearly 
all  the  goose-girls  whom  I  saw  whilst  whizzing  in  the  train 
through  Hungary,  wore  ragged  red  petticoats;  and  in  the 
background  stood  usually  a  clump  or  hedge  of  tall  sun¬ 
flowers,  brilliant  in  the  slant  of  the  last  rays  from  the  west. 
.  .  .  And  you  will  thrill  to  the  certainty  that  somewhere  is 
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a  castle  gate  over  which  hangs  a  white  horse’s  head;  and 
that  Grimm’s  fairy-tales  are  true,  after  all.  Far  away  in 
the  soft  light  of  sunset,  far  out  on  the  pansy-coloured 
bosom  of  the  sonowful  plains  of  Hungary,  are  wheeling 
horsemen.  You  glimpse  them  for  a  moment,  galloping 
furiously,  a  swagger  of  white  and  green  and  scarlet — and 
they  are  gone,  along  the  road  that  leads  to  a  distant  village. 
I  was  told  they  were  a  wedding  party. 

The  Czikos,  which  is  the  Magyar  equivalent  for  cow¬ 
boys,  wear  coarse  white  linen  blouses  open  at  the  throat, 
and  over  their  breeches  a  queer  divided  skirt  in  the  same 
embroidered  white  linen.  They  are  fine  and  fierce  riders, 
these  Czikos,  and  they  need  to  be,  rounding  up  cattle  with 
the  peculiar  wide  horns  and  short  legs  of  this  species. 
Bull-fights  were  once  held  in  Budapest,  but  so  little  skill 
was  shown  in  the  arrangements  that  many  of  the  audience 
were  gored  and  trampled  to  death;  a  recent  attempt  to 
revive  the  Spanish  pastime  had  to  be  abandoned  because, 
as  a  native  told  me  with  exquisite  simplicity  :  “  The  bull 
would  not  come !  ”  .  .  .  The  bull  seems  to  have  shown 
sagacity ! 

I  first  heard  Hungarian  spoken  by  the  little  grape-boys 
who  ran,  chanting,  up  and  down  the  station  platforms,  with 
pyramids  of  pale  green  and  purple  grapes  on  their  trays. 
It  resembles  no  other  language  except,  perhaps,  the 
language  of  the  Finns.  I  was  to  find  out  afterwards  that 
in  this  country  you  could  make  yourself  understood  fairly 
easily  in  German  if,  first,  you  took  the  precaution  of  speak¬ 
ing  in  English.  After  that  your  conversation  would  flow 
on  in  terms  of  Hungarian  and  English  aristocrats  con¬ 
descending,  for  the  purposes  of  convenience,  to  a  mutual 
but  inferior  tongue.  Such  is  the  ritual;  but  if  you  speak 
straightaway  in  German,  especially  to  a  policeman  or  any 
other  official,  they  will  imagine  that  you  believe  a 
Hungarian  to  be  the  same  thing  as  an  Austrian,  and  will 
stubbornly  refuse  to  understand  a  word. 

Presently,  to  complete  the  atmosphere  of  a  journey  which 
was  looped  midway  between  an  Oriental  fairy-tale  and  a 
musical  comedy,  the  train  ran  for  a  while  along  the  shores 
of  the  Danube,  and  I  could  see  Budapest,  the  old  town 
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on  the  right  bank,  and  the  new  on  the  left.  It  hung 
swathed  in  tender  grey  gauzes  of  evening  mist,  so  that 
the  myriad  lights  which  twinkled  from  the  invisible  hills 
whereon  the  city  was  built  looked  to  be  suspended  in  mid¬ 
air  without  any  solid  foundations  of  window  or  house. 
Slowly  the  city  began  to  take  shape  .  .  .  and  a  feeling  of 
having  been  transported  to  the  East  was  heightened  by 
the  domes  and  spires  and  cupolas  that  shone  in  green 
copper  among  the  throng  of  flatter  roofs. 

I  only  stayed  three  days  and  nights  in  Budapest,  so 
that  the  fantastic  city  did  not  have  time  to  materialise  and 
grow  human.  At  one  moment  it  was  sublime,  and  the 
next  moment  sheerly  ridiculous;  never  was  it  a  serious 
commercial  or  political  proposition. 

Anything  bizarre  might  happen  to  you  in  Budapest. 
You  could  disappear  there,  and  never  be  found  again.  .  .  . 
“  He  was  last  seen,”  says  the  usual  informant,  the  Young 
Journalist,  or  the  Best  Friend  of  Hero,  to  your  hysterical 
relatives,  “he  was  last  seen  between  six  and  eight  o’clock 
strolling  up  and  down  the  tree-shaded  promenade  on  the 
East  Bank,  between  the  river,  and  the  row  of  expensive 
hotels,  where  women  more  excitingly  beautiful  can  be  seen 
than  ever  in  Bond  Street  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix — if  we 
except,  perhaps,  the  unfortunate  flamboyance  of  their 
frequent  gold  teeth,”  he  will  continue,  most  deplorably 
forgetting  your  sinister  disappearance.  Recalled  to  it, 
however,  he  will  promise  that  that  night  a  policeman  shall 
push  his  way  into  the  gay  and  popular  Papagaly  cabaret, 
where  the  decorations  are  rococo-gone-mad  splashed  with 
painted  parrots,  and  arrest  a  Bolshevik  or  two,  in  your 
interests.  .  .  .  And,  meanwhile,  you  are  safely  sitting  in 
a  coffee-house,  where  suddenly,  but  without  surprise,  you 
have  seen  that  pretty  girl  whom  you  last  met  at  Pittsburg, 
Ohio;  you  are  sitting  at  a  table  sipping  your  Sliwowitz, 
a  plum-flavoured  liqueur  laced  with  what  might  well  be 
shampoo,  and  wishing  that  you  liked  it  better;  while  the 
fiddler  of  the  Tzigane  Band  is  gliding  closer  and  closer 
to  the  girl,  his  black  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  her  fairness, 
persuasively  pouring  forth  that  music  which  is  like  no 
other  music  on  earth;  for  it  is  not  a  melody  that  you  can 
pick  out  and  afterwards  hum,  but  more  like  passion  flowing 
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rhythmically  on  and  on,  never  resolving  itself  into  rest. 
And  it  would  seem  quite  natural  to  be  all  together,  you 
and  the  Tzigane  and  the  pretty  girl  from  Pittsburg, 
Ohio.  .  .  . 

A  .Tzigane  band,  as  presented  at  Daly’s  or  the  Gaiety, 
could  not  fail  to  be  gaily  arrayed  in  velvet  jackets  and 
gorgeous  large  ear-rings  and  a  brilliant  coloured  handker¬ 
chief  twisted  round  the  head.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
real  Tziganes  at  Budapest,  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  coffee¬ 
houses  and  not  in  the  cabarets,  wear  plain,  rather  dingy 
black  suits.  If  you  forget  their  dark  Mongolian  faces,  and 
until  they  begin  to  play,  you  might  easily  take  them  for 
depressed  bank  clerks  out  of  a  job.  There  is  no  piano  in 
a  Tzigane  band;  usually  it  consists  of  two  fiddles,  a  ’cello 
and  a  tzimbal,  which  is  not  at  all  like  our  idea  of  cymbals, 
but  a  sort  of  baby  grand  piano  with  the  lid  off  :  taut  strings 
across  a  frame,  beaten  by  two  sticks  tipped  with  little  felt 
balls. 

The  shops  of  Budapest  are  not  rich  nor  luxurious;  it 
is  more  amusing  to  saunter  along  the  streets  than  to  go 
inside.  You  will  notice  that  the  names  above  the  windows 
are  touchingly  often  “  Kiss  Albert,”  or  “  Kiss - ”  some¬ 

body.  For,  of  course,  in  Hungary  the  surname  is  placed 
first,  and  thq  large  family  of  “  Kiss  ”  seem  to  have  con¬ 
quered  most  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  town. 

A  famous  gourmet  once  remarked  that  the  soul  of  a 
place  is  only  to  be  found  in  its  menus;  so  that  at  your  first 
dinner  in  Budapest  you  will  be  wise  if  you  go  to  the 
“  Hungaria,”  and  talk  confidentially  to  the  head  waiter.' 
I  chose  to  start  with  fogas  vajyal,  which  is  a  white  river-fish 
only  to  be  met  in  Hungary,  and,  so  said  the  head  waiter, 
the  especial  favourite  of  our  King  Edward,  who  invariably 
ordered  it  grilled  with  sauce  tartare;  gulyas  was  my  next 
choice,  perhaps  for  the  childish  treat  of  shaking  out  the 
bright  vermilion  paprika  from  its  castor;  then,  suddenly 
becoming  very  British,  and  mixing  my  gastronomic 
metaphors,  I  finished  with  Scotch  woodcock.  The  climax 
of  the  meal,  of  course,  was  a  bottle  of  Imperial  Tokay — 
Tokaje  Aszu  1866 — there  is  no  more  mellow  drink  in  all 
your  cellars;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe,  luxuriously  sipping 
it,  that  Tokay  is  a  little  hill  in  Hungary  on  which  the 
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sun  shines  all  day  long.  How  sweet  to  imagine  a  little 
hill  in  England  where  the  sun  shines  all  day  long  ! 

All  this  while,  to  my  amazement,  the  restaurant  was 
filling  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  not  in  evening  dress  !  At 
the  present  time  practically  no  evening  dress  is  to  be  seen 
in  Budapest,  even  in  the  most  elegant  hotels;  yet  the 
people  look  much  more  care-free  than  in  Vienna.  Perhaps 
the  true  explanation  was  given  me  by  the  driver  of  my 
fiacre  from  the  station.  He  was  followed  by  the  driver  of 
an  empty  fiacre,  and  when  they  were  alongside,  they  both 
stood  up  and  quarrelled  furiously,  shouting  Hungarian 
epithets  at  each  other;  it  is  a  language  very  rich  in  abuse. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  I  asked,  when  we  reached  our 
destination. 

My  brigand  laughed  merrily :  “  Why,  I  took  his  fare,” 
he  explained  in  halting  German. 

“  His  fare  ?  Who  was  his  fare  ?  ” 

The  brigand  pointed  at  me.  “  But  the  gracious  lady 
was  his  fare.” 

I  look  puzzled;  I  did  not  remember  having  been  the 
other  man’s  fare. 

“He  is  annoyed,”  said  my  temporary  owner;  “  it  is  per¬ 
haps  that  he  has  not  enough  bread  in  his  belly;  here  in 
Budapest  we  are  all  hungry.” 

“  But  you  seem  so  gay,”  I  said. 

“  Oh,  we  are  gay  !  We  are  gay  and  we  are  hungry.  .  . 

We  are  gay  and  we  are  hungry. 

The  Danube  is  very  broad  and  swift  where  it  rushes 
through  Budapest  and  down  to  the  incredible  Balkans ;  and, 
of  course,  not  at  all  blue.  The  Danube  is  never  blue. 
We  can  imagine  old  Johann  Strauss  having  sipped 
“Heuriger  Wein,”  which  is  simply  new  wine,  so  dear  to 
the  Viennese,  for  a  great  many  convivial  hours  on  that 
celebrated  evening  before  he  went  home  and  wrote  The 
Blue  Danube.  And  we  can  imagine,  too,  his  argument 
with  his  family  the  next  morning  : 

“  But  papa,  lieber  papa,  look  but  for  yourself ;  there  is 
no  blue  in  our  Danube  !  Yellow,  yes;  but  blue,  no.” 

Johann,  of  course,  to  prove  that  he  had  been  quite  sober, 
would  still  stick  to  his  point:  “You  are  all  blockheads! 
The  Danube  is  blue,  I  say !  ” 
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And  so  the  legend  arose. 

Pest  and  Buda  are  linked  by  two  suspension  bridges, 
and  also  by  several  steam  ferry-boats.  The  swiftness  of 
the  stream  makes  it  impossible  for  these  to  cross  sedately 
from  bank  to  bank.  Their  passage  begins  with  a  sideways 
lurch,  then  another  lurch,  and  then  a  long  desperate 
stagger,  comically  like  an  inebriate  who  from  a  distance 
sights  the  lamp-post  outside  his  home  and  determines  to 
reach  it  somehow. 

The  Royal  Palace,  with  its  many  copper  domes,  stands 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Buda,  which  used  to  be  called 
“  Ofen.”  It  is  built  on  a  low  hill  rich  in  chestnut  trees; 
the  spire  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Matthias  is  not  far 
away.  .  .  .  Long  vistas  of  gracious  empty  rooms,  sunshine 
falling  on  the  polished  floors,  very  tall  windows,  and  beyond 
them  terraces  and  gardens  overlooking  the  river.  Up  and 
down  those  terraces,  gracious  people  used  to  stroll — kings 
and  queens  and  their  courts.  Now  and  then  from  the  walls 
the  arrogant  portrait  of  a  Hapsburg  catches  your  eye  :  a 
sad  face  always,  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  upper  lip.  Here 
is  Franz  Josef  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  gorgeous  Hun¬ 
garian  uniform,  a  very  handsome  stripling  indeed.  Why 
did  he  later  grow  those  fair  side-whiskers.^  And  here 
is  Prince  Otto  at  the  age  of  four,  eldest  son  of  Karl 
and  Zita;  he  also  wears  Hungarian  costume  :  a  long  yellow 
velvet  coat  richly  edged  with  fur,  and  a  round  fur  cap  with 
a  cockade.  The  great  ballroom  is  all  one  silvery  glitter 
of  crystal  upheld  on  pillars  of  pale  gold  marble;  it  might 
have  been  the  very  room  where  Cinderella  went  to  her 
first  dance. 

The  guide,  a  melancholy  bearded  man  with  courteous 
manners,  described  to  us  how  it  had  looked  when  the 
candelabra  were  a  hundred  thousand  twinkling  lights; 
and  furred  Hungarian  uniforms,  blue  and  green,  or  pale 
blue  and  silver,  walked  beside  spreading  skirts  and  white 
shoulders.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  a  ball  in  that  room, 
and  I  could  not  forbear  from  asking  the  guide  :  “  Do  you 
think — they — will  ever  come  back  ?  ” 

The  man  drew  himself  up  and  saluted :  “  Steadfastly  I 
hope !  ”  he  replied  . 

I  could  not  resist  it  ....  in  my  early  youth  I  had  been 
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inoculated  with  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda\  the  Ruritanian 
novel  was  in  my  system,  and  ran  in  streams  of  imperial 
purple  through  my  veins.  .  .  .  “I,  too !  ”  I  whispered, 
for  fear  of  the — the — oh,  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Our  guide’s 
eyes  flashed  in  response.  Silently  he  held  out  his  hand. 
We  shook.  The  accompanying  tourists  looked  at  us  in 
stolid  astonishment.  It  was  all  very  secret  and  splendid. 

.  .  .  “  Nem !  Nem  !  Soha  !”....  You  behave  like  that 
— in  Budapest ! 

Karl  and  Zita  were  popular  in  that  country.  In  fact,  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  Karl  was  far  more  proud  of  being 
King  of  Hungary  than  Emperor  of  Austria.  I  saw  a 
picture  of  their  coronation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  tall 
Moorish  church  of  St.  Matthias,  with  its  abundantly  de¬ 
corated  spire,  its  many-coloured  tiles  on  the  outside;  and 
inside,  all  the  stones  picked  out  in  faded  red  and  blue  and 
green  paint;  and  the  walls  and  the  nave,  pillars  and 
ceiling  painted  with  strange,  twisted  arabesques  and  con¬ 
tortions  that  had  a  weird  effect  in  the  dim  light  filtering 
through  the  stained  glass.  They  called  it  Moorish,  but 
to  me  it  seemed  veritably  a  Tzigane  church.  There  was 
a  lavish  gipsy  recklessness  about  its  adornment;  incon¬ 
sequent  but  impressive.  Kings  of  Hungary  have  to  be 
crowned  twice  over,  once  at  St.  Matthias  and  once  in  the 
town  of  Pressburg. 

The  rest  of  Buda  is  very  quiet  and  sunny,  like  a  place 
that  has  lived  long  ago,  but  is  now  serenely  dead;  little 
steep  streets  and  rounded  archways,  chestnut  alleys 
dreaming  beside  the  river,  old  houses  grouped  round  their 
cobbled  courtyards,  small  tranquil  shops  that  seem  con¬ 
tent  to  do  no  business.  The  natives  do  not  speak  any 
language  but  their  own ;  they  appear  to  have  forgotten  that 
Pest,  with  its  activities,  factions,  and  gaiety,  is  just  across 
the  Danube. 

Among  the  posters  on  the  walls,  my  eye  suddenly  caught 
the  word  ■“  Bunbury.”  It  seemed  incongruous.  “  Bun- 
bury  ”  was,  apparently,  a  play  by  one  “Oscar  Wilde.”  .  .  . 


ARE  WE  LOSING  FAITH  IN  SEA  POWER? 

By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  Socialist  Party  has  decided  that  this  country  must 
have  a  Fleet,  or  at  any  rate  it  has  refused  to  vote  for  its 
abolition — at  present.  It  was  directly  challenged  on  this 
issue  by  Mr.  George  Lansbury  immediately  after  that 
M.P.,  whose  name  has  been  so  prominently  associated  with 
Poplar,  had  been  promoted  to  the  Front  Opposition  bench, 
though  he  has  never  held  even  the  most  insignificant  Minis¬ 
terial  office.  He  celebrated  this  triumph  by  proposing  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  which  in  the  present  year  will 
number  103,125  officers  and  men,  should  be  reduced  by 
100,000.  His  motion  was  possibly  put  forward  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  may  have  desired  it  to  be 
known  that,  though  he  had  been  called  to  the  “  seats  of  the 
mighty,”  he  was  still  an  unrepentant  Socialist  of  the  Left 
Wing;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  may  not  have  been 
averse  to  challenging  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  for  there  is  no  vanity  comparable  to  the  vanity 
of  the  “  hot  gospellers  ”  of  the  “  New  Social  Order.” 
Mr.  Lansbury’s  gesture  was  not  taken  very  seriously  either 
on  the  Opposition  or  the  Government  benches,  and  con¬ 
sequently  only  nineteen  M.P.s  went  into  the  Lobby  in 
favour  of  casting  adrift  100,000  officers  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

The  acceptance  of  the  proposal  would  obviously  have 
involved  the  scrapping  of  the  whole  British  Fleet,  for  men- 
of-war  without  crews  would  be  an  absurdity.  Mr.  Lans¬ 
bury’s  proposal  consequently  would  not  only  have  affected 
the  personnel  of  the  Fleet,  who  will  draw  in  the  present 
year  upwards  of  £23,000,000  in  pay,  victualling,  clothing, 
and  medical  services,  but  would  have  inevitably  led  to  the 
closing  down  of  the  Royal  dockyards,  which  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  nearly  36,000  men,  and  would  have  arrested  pro¬ 
gress  on  the  vessels  now  building  in  private  shipbuilding 
establishments.  The  dockyardsmen  would  have  gone 
short  of  wages  amounting  to  £5,694,500,  and  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  about  £i8,cxx),ooo  in  payment  of  work  in  all  the 
various  shipyards,  factories,  and  workshops  which  assist 
in  maintaining  the  Fleet  would  not  have  taken  place. 
Socialists  of  Mr.  Lansbury’s  type  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  sums  voted  for  the  Navy  from  year  to  year  go,  in  the 
main,  into  the  homes  of  the  humble  people,  whose  interests 
he  and  his  friends  profess  to  have  at  heart.  If  the  Navy 
were  abolished  national  expenditure  would  be  reduced 
by  ;^58,ooo,ooo,  but,  apart  from  other  important  con¬ 
siderations,  that  economy  would  be  effected  at  the  expense 
of  several  hundred  thousand  wage  earners,  most  of  them 
with  wives  and  families.  In  the  present  condition  of 
British  industry  these  men  could  hope  to  find  no  alterna¬ 
tive  means  of  employment,  for,  whether  they  serve  afloat 
in  the  Fleet  or  are  employed  ashore,  most  of  them  are 
unfitted  for  any  other  work  than  that  which  they  are 
now  doing. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Lansbury’s  motion  was  merely  the 
flamboyant  gesture  of  a  passivist,  over-impressed  by  the 
dignity  to  which  he  had  been  raised.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  his  intervention  in  the  Navy  debate  will  have  had 
at  least  one  useful  purpose  if  it  reminds  taxpayers, 
groaning  under  the  burdens  which  they  bear,  that  the 
money  which  is  voted  for  the  Fleet  is  spent  to  good  pur¬ 
pose,  since  it  constitutes  the  livelihood  of  a  great  concourse 
of  men,  for  the  most  part  highly  trained.  It  is  distributed 
not  exclusively  in  the  naval  ports,  or  even  in  the  shipyards 
where  men-of-war  are  constructed,  but  percolates  through 
practically  every  industrial  district.  Ships  of  war  are  not 
merely  mobile  instruments  of  defence,  but  are  the  living 
places  of  the  crews,  who  are  entitled  to  the  modest  comforts 
of  civilised  existence.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Navy 
Votes  go  to  the  support  of  a  wide  range  of  workers  in  the 
coalfields  as  well  as  in  the  Potteries,  in  London  as  well 
as  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  and  other  industrial 
centres.  Since  Mr.  Lansbury  has  committed  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  definitely  to  the  doctrine  that  this  country  still  needs 
a  Fleet,  those  of  us  who  realise  how  essential  adequate 
naval  defence  is  to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  the  Empire 
at  large,  may  forgive  him  his  heresy,  content  in  the  know- 
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ledge  that  it  can  now  be  said  that  there  are  only  nineteen 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  would  abolish 
the  British  Fleet  in  the  present  condition  of  world 
affairs. 

But  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  scale  upon  which  that 
naval  defence  should  be  provided.  The  Navy  is  being 
reduced  from  year  to  year,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  movement  will  not  continue  in  view  of  the  attitude 
which  Parliament  has  assumed  towards  the  first  line  of 
defence  of  an  island  country  which  is  the  pivot  of  a 
world-wide  maritime  Empire.  It  is  apparent  from  recent 
debates  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  mesmerised 
by  the  disciples  of  air  power.  A  new  element  has  been 
conquered,  and  everything  which  is  new  has  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  a  certain  type  of  mind — which  is  one  reason 
why  the  bankruptcy  court  is  so  well  patronised.  M.P.s 
appear  to  be  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  in  terms 
of  air  power  instead  of  sea  power,  and  for  that  change  in 
outlook  the  Admiralty  has  been  largely  responsible.  It 
cloaks  all  that  it  thinks  and  all  that  it  does  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mystery.  It  might  be  imagined  that  this  country  was 
engaged  in  preparations  for  another  war  instead  of  having 
just  emerged  from  a  struggle  which  supplied  a  supreme 
vindication  of  sea  power,  and  in  the  course  of  which  we 
exposed  to  our  Allies,  including  the  United  States,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  secrets  of  the  Admiralty.  Little  or  nothing 
was  hidden  from  Admiral  Sims,  who  represented  the 
United  States  Navy  in  Europe  and  was  admitted  to  the 
inner  councils  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  Navy  to-day 
happens  to  be  the  only  one  on  a  parity  with  our  own,  with 
which  anything  in  the  nature  of  rivalry  is  conceivable.  The 
concordat  with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Japanese  Navies 
was  also  of  the  most  complete  character.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  veil  was  dropped  over  all  our  naval  affairs  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  with  the  result  that 
even  the  people  of  this  country  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  post-war  Navy  beyond  crude  statistics  with  reference 
to  the  necessity  of  replacing  some  of  the  cruisers  which 
are  wearing  out.  The  man-in-the-street  is  consequently  no 
longer  interested  in  the  Fleet,  and  pays  little  or  no  heed 
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to  the  plaintive  and  patriotic  warnings  in  which  the  Navy 
League  indulges  from  time  to  time.  It  was  the  custom 
to  speak  of  “  the  silent  Navy.”  It  is  now  dumb. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Air  Ministry  courts  publicity,  and 
even  contrives  occasions  for  publicity,  and  it  has  created 
a  body  of  public  opinion  which  consistently  supports  it. 
In  the  old  days  naval  enthusiasts  lost  no  opportunity  of 
painting  the  terrors  of  invasion  and  the  dangers  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  interruption  of  the  trade  routes,  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Admiralty  supporting  with  the  fullest 
information  a  healthy  spirit  of  watchfulness.  But  the 
tradition  of  alertness  which  the  Admiralty  once  encouraged 
seems  to  have  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  Air  Ministry. 
That  change  was  illustrated  by  the  recent  address  of  Lord 
Thomson,  the  former  Air  Minister,  to  the  Manchester 
Publicity  Club.  One  might  have  almost  imagined 
that  he  had  been  reading  one  of  the  speeches  which 
Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts  used  to  deliver  on  the 
invasion  peril.  Lord  Thomson  stated  that  it  was 
difficult  to  visualise  “the  terrible  effects  of  a  really 
well-organised  offensive  by  air,”  and  indulged  the  fear 
that  “  even  so  long  a  period  as  an  entire  century  might 
elapse  before  adequate  defence  against  air  attack  could  be 
devised.”  He  painted  a  lurid  picture  of  the  effects  of  an 
aerial  attack  on  this  country,  and  urged  that  “  we  ought  to 
make  Britain  the  great  centre  of  imperial  aviation.”  If 
Lord  Thomson  somewhat  over-coloured  his  canvas,  in 
common  with  most  speakers  on  this  subject,  and  if  he  failed 
to  emphasise  that  air  power  is  an  offensive  weapon  which 
could  be  used  with  as  great  effect  by  this  country  as  by 
other  countries,  his  tendency  to  exaggeration  was  at  least 
more  excusable  than  the  silence  which  persists  as  to  the 
dangers  which  may  threaten  the  inward  and  outward  flow 
of  the  sea-borne  cargoes  which  are  essential  to  this 
country’s  existence. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  mean 
part  of  the  nation,  are  apt  to  evade  the  fundamental  issue 
of  our  defence  problem  when  discussing  the  functions  of 
the  fighting  services. 

In  all  discussions  on  air  power,  military  and  civil,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  forget  the  physical  basis  upon  which  our  fighting  navy  and 
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our  commercial  navy  have  rested — the  one  complementary  to  the  other. 
First  and  last,  it  is  not  so  much  mobility  as  weight-carrying  power 
which  justifies  sea  power,  for  the  ship  is  slower  than  the  express 
train  or  the  high-power  motor  car.  That  emphasis  on  weight-carrying 
power  applies  to  the  ship  of  war  as  well  as  to  the  ship  of  commerce.  The 
burden  of  both,  whether  armaments  or  commerce,  is  cast  on  the  sea,  and 
man’s  efforts  have  been  solely  directed  to  moving  the  weight  of  cargo 
of  armaments  or  goods  through  the  water  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
motive  power,  and  therefore  of  money.  Neither  producer  nor  consumer 
has  been  prepared  to  buy  high  speed,  presumably  because  it  does  not 
pay  him  to  do  so.  That  is  one  point  to  be  stressed  in  considering  air 
power.  And  the  other  is  that  the  ship  of  war  has  always  been  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  ship  of  commerce  since  the  qualities  of  both  ceased  to  be 
combined  in  one  hull. 

In  contrast  with  the  ship  of  the  sea,  the  ship  of  the  air,  whether  aero¬ 
plane  or  airship,  has  first  of  all  to  lift  itself  as  well  as  any  weight  it  may 
be  carrying  into  its  aerial  highway,  and  then  the  weight  has  to  be 
sustained  and  moved  in  any  given  direction  at  high  speed.  The  aerial 
vessel,  in  order  to  justify  its  existence,  must  travel  faster  than  either 
the  railway  or  the  ship  of  the  sea,  and  high  speed  is  costly — on  land,  by 
sea,  and  in  the  air — and  commerce  has  not  been  prepared  hitherto  to  pay 
the  price.  1 

Our  defence  problem,  in  the  main,  is  concerned,  in 
present  conditions,  with  the  carriage  of  enormous  weights, 
and,  since  we  live  in  an  island,  these  weights  have  hitherto 
been  carried  by  sea  in  ships  defended  by  other  ships 
specially  designed  and  armed  for  the  purpose.  We  may 
no  longer  be  impressed  with  the  danger  of  invasion,  but 
the  safe  movement  of  our  sea-borne  trade  must  still  be 
the  primary  consideration  when  we  consider  how  best  to 
assure  our  safety.  Freshly  returned  from  the  command 
of  the  East  Indies  Squadron,  Rear-Admiral  Herbert 
Richmond  recently  reminded  his  fellow  countrymen  that 
a  blow  at  the  stomach  might  be  as  disastrous  as  a  blow 
at  the  heart,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  peril  that  Lord  Thomson, 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  and  others  with  their  exclusive  out¬ 
look  address  themselves.  Whatever  may  be  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  air  power  in  the  distant  future,  we  must  to  the 
limit  of  our  vision  continue  to  rely  upon  the  ship  of  the  sea 
to  carry  our  trade.  There  are  no  exact  figures  as  to  the 
weight  of  our  imports  and  exports,  but  some  conception 
of  their  volume  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  last  year  we 
imported  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,162,500,000,  and  that 

(i)  Paper  on  “  The  Future  of  Sea  Transport,”  by  Archibald  Hurd, 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  April  lo,  1924. 
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our  exports  of  British  produce  amounted  to  £755,500,000, 
the  trading  account  being  balanced  to  the  extent  of 
upwards  of  £400,000,000  by  the  services  which  we  were 
able  to  render  to  other  nations.  One  essential  contribu¬ 
tion  to  these  “  invisible  exports  ”  consists  in  the  freights 
earned  by  our  merchant  shipping,  which  reached  a  total, 
after  all  the  necessary  deductions  had  been  made,  of 
£115,000,000.  The  articles  we  make  and  sell  overseas, 
even  if  we  include  exports  of  coal,  now  sadly  depleted, 
do  not  pay  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  bill  for  our 
imports.  It  is  apparent  that  we  are  urged  by  every  con¬ 
sideration  to  insure  our  sea-borne  trade  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  interruption,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
do  so  is  by  supporting  an  adequate  fleet.  Air  power  as 
an  offensive  weapon  is  of  short  range ;  the  radius  of  action 
of  a  bombing  aeroplane  extends  only  for  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles  round  our  coast;  our  trade  routes  cover 
80,000  miles  of  sea  and  ocean.  We  are  counselled  by 
our  peculiar  and  delicately  adjusted  economic  system  to 
maintain  the  British  Fleet  for  the  defence  of  British 
shipping  as  it  goes  on  its  lawful  occasions,  since  it  is  not 
only  the  channel  of  our  trade,  but  supplies  essential  aid 
in  the  payment  of  our  imports. 

We  are  also  counselled,  in  particular,  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  what  may  be  described  as  “  stunt  publicity,” 
the  strength  of  which  lies  in  the  advertisement  of  what  is 
new  and  strange.  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fre¬ 
mantle,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  recently  reminded 
the  nation  that  the  air  scare  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  torpedo  scare  of  forty  years  ago,  when  a  talented 
Frenchman,  M.  Gabriel  Charmes,  and  the  French  naval 
officers  of  the  “  Jeune  Ecole”  persuaded  Admiral  Aube, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  to  stop  building  battleships,  and 
a  naval  officer  in  the  House  of  Commons  moved  that  all 
expenditure  on  two  battleships,  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar, 
then  in  course  of  construction,  should  be  stopped.  “  The 
motion,  which  received  considerable  support,  was  success¬ 
fully  resisted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
Ripon,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  being  in  the 
Upper  House),  on  the  ground  that  some  other  countries 
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were  still  building  battleships,  and  the  two  ships  referred 
to  were  far  advanced  in  construction;  but  it  was  almost 
admitted  that  these  two  ships  were  probably  the  last  we 
should  ever  build.”*  As  this  veteran  officer  has  remarked, 
it  is  easy  to  discredit  sea  power  to  a  public  which  has 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  seems  “  to  imagine 
that  our  overseas  supplies  come  to  us  by  nature.”  Our 
trade  is,  on  the  contrary,  conducted  in  face  of  the  incal¬ 
culable  enmity  of  Nature — gales,  fogs,  and  other  adverse 
circumstances — and  may,  at  any  moment,  have  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  face  of  the  enmity  of  other  nations  which,  as 
the  recent  proceedings  at  Geneva  have  suggested,  are  not 
yet  ready  to  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares.  At 
least  30,000,000  people  in  this  country  live  on  imported 
food  and  make  a  livelihood  by  working  on  imported  raw 
materials,  and  the  possible  failure  of  those  supplies  to 
reach  us,  as  the  submarine  campaign  of  the  Great  War 
should  have  proved,  constitutes  the  over-mastering 
problem  of  defence. 

Are  we,  as  an  island  nation,  going  to  abandon  our  sea 
heritage  after  a  thousand  years,  during  which  it  has  been 
watered  by  British  blood  and  British  tears?  It  is  many 
years  since  we  arrogantly  vaunted  the  British  Fleet  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  singing  “  Rule,  Britannia !  ”  “  Hearts 
of  Oak,”  and  other  inspiriting  songs.  We  have  forgotten 
that  there  was  ever  a  time  when  British  commanders  were 
instructed  to  compel  the  vessels  of  other  nations  to  strike 
or  lower  their  sails  when  passing  the  King’s  ships  in  the 
“  narrow  seas.”  This  rite  was  insisted  upon  from  the 
time  of  King  Edgar,  down  the  centuries,  and  was  only 
abandoned  during  the  Trafalgar  period.  Almost  down 
to  the  day  when  Nelson  died  in  the  hour  of  victory  the 
King’s  Regulations  directed  that  “when  any  of  His 
Majesty’s  ships  shall  meet  with  any  ship  or  ships  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  foreign  Prince  or  State  within  his  Majesty’s 
seas,  which  extend  to  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  expected  that 
the  said  foreign  ship  or  ships  do  strike  their  topsails  and 
take  in  their  flags  in  acknowledgment  of  His  Majesty’s 
sovereignty  in  those  seas;  and,  if  any  shall  refuse  or  offer 

(1)  Letter  to  The  Times  of  March  10,  1926. 
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to  resist,  it  is  enjoined  on  all  flag  officers  and  commanders 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto, 
and  not  suffer  any  dishonour  to  be  done  to  His  Majesty.” 
We  cannot  regret  that  the  arrogance  of  the  past  has 
gone,  and  that  the  salute  of  honour  between  men-of-war, 
whether  in  the  “  narrow  seas  ”  or  in  the  great  oceans  of 
the  world,  has  for  a  century  and  more  been  merely  a 
courtesy  which  the  navies  of  all  “  the  polite  nations,”  as 
Nelson  called  them,  pay  each  other.  But  the  sea  tradi¬ 
tion  persisted  after  our  ancestors  had  abandoned  their 
haughty  demand.  Is  the  sea  tradition  also  to  go? 

The  second  phase  in  the  history  of  British  sea  power 
opened  when  the  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland  had  been 
vanquished  and  this  country  at  length  settled  down  to 
translate  into  terms  of  ships,  guns  and  men  the  Two- 
Power  Standard,  accepting  France  and  Russia  as  the 
probable  antagonists.  With  the  passing  of  the  German 
Navy  Act  of  1900,  the  cementing  of  the  Triple  Entente 
with  France  and  Russia,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance 
with  Japan,  the  situation  underwent  a  dramatic  change. 
But  the  Two-Power  Standard  was  not  abandoned,  but 
received,  during  the  struggle  for  the  command  of  the 
sea  which  was  waged  with  Germany,  an  extended  applica¬ 
tion.  During  the  Victorian  era  and  during  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  VII.  the  sea  tradition  was  maintained  with¬ 
out  abridgment.  When  the  hour  of  destiny  struck,  on 
August  4th,  1914,  the  British  Fleet  was  at  the  very  zenith 
of  its  strength.  Under  the  pressure  of  high  taxation — or 
what  taxpayers  at  the  time  considered  high  taxation — 
which  the  race  in  naval  armaments  had  imposed  upon  the 
country,  British  public  opinion  was  beginning  to  weaken, 
when  ultimatums  began  to  issue  from  the  Chancellories  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
of  the  Triple  Entente.  France  and  Russia  had  been 
unable  to  maintain  the  pace  set  by  Britain  and  Germany, 
but  the  Allied  Fleets  were  overwhelmingly  strong.  They 
possessed  165  battleships  and  battle  cruisers,  built  and 
building,  as  compared  with  66  under  the  ensigns  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria;  they  had  240  light  cruisers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  78  of  their  opponents;  they  were  able  to 
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mobilise  nearly  twice  as  many  surface  torpedo  craft  as 
Germany  and  Austria,  as  well  as  105  sloops  and  gunboats, 
as  against  29,  and  248  submarines,  as  compared  with  59 
possessed  by  Germany  and  Austria.  Britain  and  her 
Allies  had  at  their  disposal  5,407,008  tons  of  warships  of 
all  descriptions,  whereas  Germany  and  Austria  had  at  their 
command  only  1,715,936  tons,  but  their  resources  proved 
none  too  great.  The  balance  of  power  by  sea  was  tipped 
still  further  against  Germany  and  Austria  when  Italy 
joined  the  Allies,  and  again  when,  finally,  the  United 
States  intervened.  The  strength  of  the  Allied  Fleets  did 
not  prove  excessive. 

In  these  conditions  the  naval  war  opened,  the  main 
burden  inevitably  falling  upon  the  British  Fleet,  with  more 
than  twice  the  tonnage  of  the  German  Navy.  From  the 
first,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  German  cruisers,  the 
struggle  became  world-wide  in  its  character.  The  British 
Government  speedily  recognised  that,  while  the  Grand 
Fleet  could  hold  the  Germans  in  check  in  the  North  Sea, 
other  forces  were  necessary  for  dealing  with  the  situation 
which  developed  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  It  was 
confidently  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  the  struggle 
would  be  short  and  sharp.  Sir  Eustace  Tennyson 
d’Eyncourt,  who  was  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction 
at  the  time,  has  since  stated  that  “  immediately  after  war 
was  declared  great  pressure  was  exercised  to  complete  the 
ships  then  building  for  the  Navy,  and  to  order  such  other 
vessels  as  could  be  designed  and  finished  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  since  very  many  wise  people  told  us  the 
war  would  last  only  a  year,  or  possibly  eighteen  months — 
in  fact  could  not  be  carried  on  for  a  longer  period.”  The 
British  naval  shipbuilding  effort  was  dominated  by  this 
belief  that  the  war  would  soon  be  over,  and  it  was  checked 
by  the  overwhelming  demand  which  subsequently  arose 
for  armaments  for  the  new  armies  which  Lord  Kitchener 
was  raising  to  cope  with  the  peril  on  the  Western  Front  and 
the  embarrassments  encountered  in  Gallipoli  and  the  Near 
East.  But,  in  spite  of  these  factors  and  a  shortage  of 
steel  as  well  as  of  labour,  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet 
was  increased  by  about  2,000,000  tons,  a  larger  tonnage 
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being  built  during  the  war  than  during  the  previous  twenty- 
five  years,  though  in  that  quarter  of  a  century  the  race  in 
naval  armaments  in  Europe  was  sustained  with  unflagging 
determination.  A  sum  estimated  at  between  ;C2 50,000,000 
and  £300,000,000  was  devoted  to  strengthening  the  British 
Fleet  during  the  war,  and  when  the  curtain  was  rung  down, 
on  November  nth,  1918,  the  British  Navy,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  losses  which  it  had  sustained,  was  supreme  as  it 
had  never  been  supreme  in  its  long  history,  and  possessed 
trained  officers  and  men  numbering  406,977. 

When  the  naval  situation  came  to  be  studied  it  became 
apparent  that  new  conditions  had  emerged  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  The  United  States  and  Japan  had  embarked  on 
great  shipbuilding  projects  while  Europe  had  been  engaged 
in  conflict.  When  the  war  opened  the  American  Fleet  had, 
built  and  building,  fourteen  modern  capital  ships  and 
Japan  only  four;  when  peace  was  at  last  concluded  there 
were  twenty-nine  American  capital  ships,  either  already 
afloat  or  in  course  of  building,  besides  thirteen  older 
vessels,  while  Japan  possessed  thirteen  units.  In  spite 
of  these  new  conditions  the  British  naval  authorities 
initiated  an  energetic  scrapping  policy.  On  April  7th, 
1919,  the  Grand  Fleet  ceased  to  exist,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  men-of-war  of  various  types  were  forthwith 
sent  to  the  scrap-heap  as  a  first  instalment.  Almost  before 
the  ink  of  the  signatures  to  the  Washington  Treaty  was 
dry  the  task  of  eliminating  from  the  effective  list  further 
vessels  was  resumed,  and  the  personnel  was  drastically  cut 
down. 

The  process  of  reduction  has  gone  on  without  respite 
ever  since  the  war  closed.  In  the  Estimates  for  the  current 
year  provision  is  made  for  less  than  one-third  the  number 
of  officers  and  men  who  were  borne  during  the  war,  and 
less  than  £50,000,000,  equivalent  to  about  £30,000,000  at 
pre-war  values,  is  to  be  spent  on  maintaining  the  Fleet  and 
replacing  essential  ships  which  have  become  obsolescent, 
apart  from  the  sums  required  for  the  pensions  of  the  officers 
and  men.  The  Fleets  at  sea  have  been  drastically 
reduced,  and  there  are  now  only  13  capital  ships  in 
full  commission,  as  compared  with  three  times  as  many 
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twelve  years  ago.  The  policy  of  economy  has  been  applied 
in  every  direction,  afloat  as  well  as  ashore  :  Pembroke  and 
Sheerness  dockyards  are  being  reduced  to  a  care-and- 
maintenance  basis;  three  more  cruisers,  a  flotilla  leader, 
and  33  additional  destroyers  are  about  to  be  sold 
out  of  the  Service.  Instead  of  the  127  cruisers  vrhich 
existed  in  1914  there  are  now  only  62,  including  those 
building  or  projected,  and  in  destroyers  and  submarines 
the  British  Fleet  is  far  weaker  than  the  American  Fleet. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  British  Fleet?  In  the 
light  of  all  that  has  happened  during  the  past  eight  years 
the  question  is  not  an  idle  one,  particularly  as  there  is  talk 
of  another  International  Conference  for  the  discussion  of 
plans  for  disarmament.  Is  the  policy  of  scrapping  our 
sea  traditions,  as  well  as  our  ships  and  men,  to  continue, 
under  the  influence  of  a  mistaken  conception  of  our 
dominant  problem  of  defence  ?  Are  we  going  on  ruthlessly 
economising  on  the  only  force  which  can  assure  to  us  the 
arrival  in  due  season  of  the  vast  cargoes  of  food  and  raw 
materials  which  are  essential  if  we  are  to  live  and  work? 
Are  we  to  continue  restricting  the  only  insurance  policy 
under  which  we  can  safeguard  the  “  invisible  exports  ” 
which  must  be  maintained  if  we  are  to  balance  our  trading 
account  from  year  to  year  ?  Are  we  to  persist  in  sacrificing 
the  one  force  upon  the  strength  of  which,  as  events  con¬ 
tinue  to  remind  us,  our  prestige  as  well  as,  in  the  last 
analysis,  our  credit  depend?  Shall  we  throw  away  the 
one  instrument  that  protects  our  shores  inviolate  against 
overseas  invasion  by  the  great  armies  which  are  still 
maintained  on  the  European  continent?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  will  have  to  be  answered  at  the  judgment  seat 
of  history. 

Signor  Mussolini  has  lately  declared  that  Italy’s  destiny 
“  is  now,  and  will  be,  on  the  sea.”  Are  we,  in  this  little 
but  densely  crowded  island,  with  a  world-wide  maritime 
Empire  looking  towards  us  for  security,  losing  our  faith 
in  the  virtues  of  sea  power? 
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By  G.  M.  Godden 

“The  best  book  upon  politics  is  a  blank  book.  Look  around  you,  and 
write  what  you  see.” — Grotius. 

“  Look  around  you,  and  write  what  you  see,”  counselled 
the  great  Internationalist  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Englishmen  to-day,  should  they  happen  to  “  look  around,” 
are  inclined  to  avoid  seeing  that  which  they  do  not  want 
to  see.  It  is  a  national  habit  which  has  encouraged  the 
importation,  into  this  country,  of  quite  a  number  of  active 
Societies,  known  to  their  Continental  founders  as  Inno¬ 
cents’  Clubs.  Now,  you  can  fool  some  of  the  faculties 
of  John  Bull  all  the  time;  you  can  fool  all  his  faculties 
part  of  the  time;  but  you  cannot,  fortunately  for  the 
continuance  of  John’s  national  existence,  fool  all  his 
faculties  all  the  time.  And  he  is  discovering  that  these 
factories  of  revolution,  imported,  financed  and  controlled 
by  hostile  alien  forces,  and  camouflaged  as  Innocents’ 
Clubs,  are  well  worth  not  only  looking  at,  but  looking  into. 
Especially  are  they  worth  looking  into  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  international  organisers  of  revolution 
are  welcoming  the  British  coal  crisis  as  a  “  great  oppor¬ 
tunity,”  an  opportunity  capable  of  development  into 
“gigantic  social  battles  of  world  importance.”^ 

Among  the  most  effective  of  these  organisations  are  the 
W.I.R.,  the  C.W.P.A.,  the  N.U.W.C.M.,  the  R.S.I., 
F.O.R.,  A.R.C.O.S.,  the  N.M.W.M.  and  the  N.C.L.C. 
The  facade  of  each  of  these  Societies  is,  of  course, 
especially  designed  to  attract  the  particular  kind  of 
innocent  for  whose  beguilement  it  was  invented.  The 
sentimentalist  of  all  classes  walks  readily  into  the 
portals  of  the  W.I.R.,  otherwise  the  “Workers’  Inter¬ 
national  Relief,”  the  statutes  of  which  were  drawn  up  at 

(i)  Zinovieff  Address  to  the  Congress  of  the  Third  Internation.aI, 
Moscow,  March,  1926. 
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a  Congress  held  in  Berlin  in  1924.  The  less  scrupulous 
among  men  of  commerce  hope  to  find  good  business  in  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  A.R.C.O.S.,  occupying  a  site 
worth  some  £40,000  per  annum  in  Moorgate  Street.  The 
C.W.P.A.,  from  its  office  in  Fetter  Lane,  appeals  to  the 
tender-hearted  in  all  countries,  as  the  Class  War  Prisoner’s 
Aid.  The  victims  of  trade  depression  are  drawn  into 
the  net  of  the  National  Workers’  Unemployed  Committee 
Movement,  but  they  have  found  it  fuller  of  holes  than  of 
fishes.  The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and  the  No 
More  War  Movement  capture  the  Pacifists  and  defeatists 
of  Europe.  Both  these  groups  devote  their  chief  energies 
to  sapping  the  manly  vigour  of  the  youth  of  all  nations,  a 
propaganda  of  immense  value  to  the  protagonists  of 
minority  rule  by  armed  force.  Conversely  the  R.S.I.,  or 
Red  Sports  International,  attracts  the  Red  youth  of  both 
sexes  into  Sports  Internationals,  with  the  aim  of  hardening 
muscles  in  readiness  for  civil  war.  The  N.C.L.C.,  or 
National  Council  of  Labour  Colleges,  applies  a  similar 
discipline  to  the  mental  growth  of  our  young  proletarians, 
mindful  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Educational  Workers  to  the  “  Teachers’  Labour  League 
of  Great  Britain,”  calling  on  the  English  teachers  to  join 
forces  with  their  Bolshevik  colleagues  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  order  to  create  a  powerful  “  international 
organisation  of  teachers  and  educational  workers  on  the 
platform  of  the  class-struggle.”^ 

The  W.I.R.,  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  the  genus, 
operates  ostensibly  as  the  Workers’  Red  Cross.  It  is  but 
five  years  old,  but  is  already  established  in  twenty-five 
countries.  In  England  it  has  affiliated  councils  in  Wool¬ 
wich,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Bolton,  Huddersfield, 
Gravesend,  Chelsea,  Camberwell,  Northumberland, 
Lincoln,  Coventry,  Richmond,  Edinburgh  and  the 
Clyde.  In  France  the  W.I.R.  is  allied  with  three  hundred 
workers’  organisations  and  runs  a  cinema  and  a  pictorial 
paper.  In  America  it  has  been  fortunate  in  capturing  the 
wealthier  innocent : — “  We  described  the  misery  of  the 
people  in  the  most  glowing  terms,”  wrote  an  American 

(i)  Pravda,  December  6th,  1924. 
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organiser,  “and  by  this  means  got  them  to  fork  out 
$5,000,000.”  Wherever  funds  can  be  obtained,  the 
W.I.R.  appeals  will  be  heard.  Wherever  there  is  distress 
among  the  people,  agents  of  the  W.I.R.  will  be  found  dis¬ 
tributing  bread  with  the  right  hand,  and  incendiary  pro¬ 
paganda  with  the  left.  It  is  these  left-handed  activities 
of  which  the  thousands  of  affiliated  innocents  are  kept  in 
ignorance.  They  are  not  told  that  the  general  secretary  is, 
by  the  foundation  rules  of  the  organisation,  appointed  by 
the  Third  Communist  International  at  Moscow.  They 
are  not  sent  the  minutes  of  a  committee  meeting  at  which 
the  declaration  was  made,  “the  real  object  for  which  we 
exist  is  to  do  propaganda  work  on  a  large  scale  for  Soviet 
Russia.”  They  are  not  told  that  the  British  section  has 
been  soliciting  subscriptions  for  a  loan  of  £20,cxx)  for  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  establishing  local  agencies  both 
in  London  and  the  country,  for  the  sale  of  Soviet  bonds. 
The  Workers’  Red  Cross  might  find  these  financial  opera¬ 
tions  a  difficult  mouthful  for  even  an  innocent  to  swallow. 
A  few  months  ago  the  officials  of  the  Soviet  “  Trade  Dele¬ 
gation,”  now  permitted  to  occupy  the  premises  belonging 
to  the  Russian  Embassy,  were  ready  with  the  information 
that  the  W.I.R.  was  doing  excellent  work  in  Ireland — 
excellent  work,  that  is,  aimed,  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  at  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain.  At  the 
same  time  an  official  of  a  branch  of  A.R.C.O.S.  was 
handing  out  W.I.R.  leaflets  and  posters  from  the  offices  of 
A.R.C.O.S.  in  Mason’s  Avenue,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
The  Soviet  Charge  d’ Affaires,  with  his  huge  “staff” 
occupying  the  late  Russian  Embassy  at  Chesham  Housed 
a  staff  three  times  larger  than  that  of  any  ambassador  in 
London,  and  the  gigantic  mechanism  of  A.R.C.O.S.,  scat¬ 
tered  over  various  palatial  offices  in  the  City,  are  given  per¬ 
mission  to  remain  in  England  on  the  strict  understanding 
that  they  carry  on  no  propaganda.  Yet  A.R.C.O.S.  dis¬ 
tributes  the  leaflets  and  posters  of  the  W.I.R.;  and 

(i)  When  Greece  resumed  *'  diplomatic  ”  relations  with  Soviet  Russia 
she  was  “staggered  and  perturbed  by  the  arrival  in  Athens  of  a  Legation 
staff  of  fifty-one  persons.”  The  Soviet  “  Embassy  ”  at  Pekin  distributes 
“tons  of  propaganda”  in  China. 
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Chesham  House  declares  that  excellent  work  is  being 
done  by  an  organisation  that  exists  “  in  order  to  do  large 
scale  propaganda  for  Soviet  Russia.”  An  Innocents’  Club 
which  has  secured  the  support  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  a 
phenomenon  well  worth  examination. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  moreover,  that  the  W.I.R. 
operates  in  England  only  through  the  so-called  “Trade” 
and  “  Diplomatic  ”  delegations  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
True  to  the  definition  of  its  founders — “this  is  one  of  the 
strategic  means  used  for  obtaining  access  to  the  wide 
masses  of  the  proletariat,”  the  W.I.R.  collects  the  pennies 
and  the  sixpences  of  the  warm-hearted  British  working 
men  and  women,  by  means  of  collections  for  “  famine 
victims”  and  “Russian  orphans.”  Taking  cover  under 
the  sacred  name  of  brotherly  charity,  this  engine  of  class 
hatreds  and  “heavy  civil  war”^  extracts  funds  from  the 
pockets  of  English  workers  for  the  purpose  of  the  violent 
destruction  of  the  English  State  and  the  English  nation. 

Allied  with  the  W.I.R.,  but  of  even  greater  interest  for 
the  student  of  international  revolution,  is  the  I.C.W.P.A., 
otherwise  the  International  Class  War  Prisoner’s  Aid. 
This  organisation  is  the  British  section  of  those  Continental 
revolutionary  groups  known  as  the  Secours  Rouge  Inter¬ 
nationale.  As  in  the  case  of  the  W.I.R.,  standard  posters 
are  used,  for  which  the  lettering,  in  the  language  of  each 
country,  is  added,  according  to  national  requirements.  The 
parent  cell  of  this  organism  is  the  M.O.P.R.  of  Moscow,  a 
branch  of  the  Third  Communist  International.  The 
M.O.P.R.  has  its  agents  in  every  Russian  town  and  village, 
and  sends  some  £10,000  to  £20,000  out  of  Russia  every 
month,  extracted  from  the  meagre  purses  of  the  Russian 
workers  and  peasants  and  officials,  for  the  creation  of  inter¬ 
national  revolution.  Our  English  section  of  the  M.O.P.R., 
the  International  Class  War  Prisoner’s  Aid,  distributes, 
from  its  London  offices,  “  speakers’  notes  ”  and  “  informa¬ 
tion  circulars,”  conveying  such  information  as  : — “  The 

(i)  The  British  section  of  the  W.I.R.  announced  at  the  Battersea  Con¬ 
ference  held  last  April  that  “  we  do  not  want  peace  in  industry,  but  war  in 
industry  and  declared  itself  to  be  “a  permanent  auxiliary  to  the 
workers’  industrial  and  political  battle-front.” 
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whole  system  of  British  rule  in  Egypt  reeks  with  spies  and 
agents  frovocateiirs  ” ;  “  the  bloody  hand  of  British 
Imperialism  must  be  stayed”;  “the  history  of  India 
is  one  long  story  of  ruthless  political  oppression  by 
Imperialist  Britain  ” ;  “  strikes  are  smashed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  machine  gun  and  the  point  of  the  bayonet.”  In 
England  the  I.C.W.P.A.  has  not  as  yet  ventured  on 
international  assassination;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  recent  happenings  in  Paris  would  also 
“  happen  ”  in  London,  if  orders  of  sufficient  stringency 
arrived  from  Moscow.  In  Paris,  last  August,  the  Speaker 
and  the  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament  were 
walking,  in  broad  daylight,  down  the  Champs  Elysees.  A 
group  of  Communists  flung  themselves  on  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  visitors,  and  would  have  succeeded  in  their  murderous 
aim,  had  not  the  Paris  police  dashed  to  the  rescue.  The 
plot  was  traced  to  the  offices  of  the  Secours  Rouge  Inter¬ 
nationale,  in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette,  offices  which  are 
outwardly  just  such  a  simple  Communist  bookshop  as  that 
which  incarnadines  our  own  Covent  Garden.  To  this 
Paris  bookshop  came  every  Soviet  agent,  on  his  or  her 
arrival  from  Russia ;  and  from  here  each  emissary  of  revo¬ 
lution  was  despatched  to  whatever  district  in  France  was 
reported  as  being,  at  the  moment,  the  most  likely  soil  for 
the  seeds  of  civil  war.  In  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop 
a  great  number  of  letters  from  Moscow  were  found.  Not 
a  few  shops  in  London  would  well  repay  similar  investiga¬ 
tion — investigation  made,  bien  entendu,  before  and  not 
after  attempts  at  political  assassination.^ 

These  two  organisations,  the  W. I. R.  and  the  I.C.W.P.A., 
shelter  their  activities  under  the  sacred  name  of  charity. 
Another  and  perhaps  more  deadly  group  works  under  cover 
of  the  no  less  sacred  name  of  peace.  The  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  latter  appear  to  be,  in  the  main,  genuine 
“  innocents  ”  does  not  make  the  results  of  their  labours 

(i)  Bookshops  shelter  many  "innocents.”  The  famous  Communist 
dictator  Bela  Kun,  who  established  the  reign  of  terror  in  Hungary  in  1918, 
held  a  three  days’  conference,  lately,  in  a  Jewish  bookshop  in  Vienna  in 
order  to  reorganise  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party.  All  good  citizens 
have  noticed  with  great  satisfaction  the  recent  closing  of  the  Soviet 
Government  Book  Agency  camouflaged  in  Bury  Street,  W.C. 
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any  the  less  useful  to  the  promoters  of  universal  hatred. 
The  N.M.W.M.,  the  No  More  War  Movement,  the 
W.R.I.,  the  War  Resister’s  International,  and  the  F.O.R., 
the  International  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  may 
indeed  be  said  to  be  almost  perfect  examples  of  “  Inno¬ 
cents’  Clubs.”  All  three  are  organisations  aimed  at  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  armed  forces  maintained  to 
protect  the  people  of  England  both  from  invasion  and 
from  the  far  more  imminent  attacks  of  hostile  foreign  forces 
now  attempting  to  destroy  the  nation  from  within.  They  are 
composed  of  pacifists,  more  accurately  termed  defeatists, 
and  carry  out  the  tactics  repeatedly  enjoined  by  Lenin  and 
by  the  Third  International.  “  Pacifism,”  writes  Stalin, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  “  is  shaking  the  bourgeois  power,  and  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  for  revolutionary  upheavals.”^  Lenin, 
when  urging  a  vigorous  pacifism,  wrote ;  “  Refuse  to  vote 
military  credits.”^  In  the  summer  of  1924  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  organised  a  great  “anti-war”  campaign  in  all 
countries.  The  programme  of  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the 
Third  International,  held  last  year,  included  among  its 
aims,  “  above  all,  the  fight  against  militarism.”®  Our  lead¬ 
ing  English  Communist,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Moscow  Soviet,  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell,  M.P.,  obeyed  these 
injunctions  of  the  Fifth  Congress  to  the  letter,  in  his  Presi¬ 
dential  Address  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  at  Hull, 
eighteen  months  ago  : — “  International  anti-war  days,”  he 
declared,  “must  be  used  in  every  village,  and  town  and 
city,  to  create  positive  hatred  and  detestation  of  war  .  .  . 
our  duty  is  to  dare  to  proclaim  that  we  refuse  to  associate 
with  war  movements  and  war  preparations.”*  These  utter¬ 
ances  make  it  clear  that  International  pacifists,  defeatists 
and  “conscientious”  objectors  are  welcomed  by  the  organ¬ 
isers  of  the  Third  International,  as  useful,  even  if  unwitting, 
aids  towards  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  State  in  all 
countries.  The  fact  that  Pacifism  undermines,  as  far  as  it 

(1)  Communist  International,  N.S.,  No,  6,  p.  6. 

(2)  Socialism  and  War,  Lenin  and  Zinovieff,  The  Communist  Inter¬ 
national,  No.  5,  N.S.,  p.  8. 

(3)  Programme  of  the  Communist  International,  1924,  p.  36. 

(4)  Fortnightly  Review,  February,  1925,  p.  241. 
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is  able,  the  first  line  of  national  defence  has  been  effec¬ 
tively  recognised  by  these  astute  enemies  of  all  free  nations. 
Pacifism,  moreover,  undermines  not  only  the  security,  but 
also  the  authority,  of  the  State,  by  its  open  support  of  law¬ 
breakers.^  It  is  the  height  of  irony  that  our  Pacifists,  who 
band  themselves  together  in  hostility  to  all  war,  should 
thereby  be  actively  helping  to  prepare  for  that  “  heavy 
civil  war,”  w^ith  its  “  outpourings  of  rivers  of  blood,” 
to  create  which  the  Third  Communist  International  is 
employing  all  its  strategy. 

As  regards  the  English  Pacifist  groups,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Mr.  Ponsonby,  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of 
Pacifism,  is  now  at  work  on  a  scheme  for  the  enrolment  of 
a  million  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  pledged  to  resist  “  the 
next  war.”  English  Pacifists  have  recently  formed  an 
International  Affairs  group,  which  meets  once  a  month  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Miners’  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  gave  a  unanimous  vote,  last  july,  calling  for 
an  international  miners’  strike,  in  the  event  of  any  war; 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook  appealed  to  all  workers  to  unite  in 
the  slogan,  Not  a  man,  not  a  gun,  not  a  ton  of  coal  for 
another  war !  ”  This  appeal  reads  oddly  beside  Mr. 
Cook’s  recent  declaration  of  his  readiness  to  “  shoulder 
a  gun”  himself  should  revolutionary  civil  war  break  out; 
but  the  International  promoters  of  revolutionary  strife 
understand  very  well  the  logical  sequence  of  the  two 
utterances.* 

To  know  that  an  Innocents’  Club  has  been  established, 
with  monthly  meetings,  in  the  citadel  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  at  Westminster  must  have  caused  a  gratified  smile 
at  Moscow.  The  psychological  affinity  displayed  between 
Pacifists  and  the  blood-deluged  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia — “  where  Robespierre  killed  by  thousands,  Lenin 
killed  by  tens  of  thousands  ” — is  a  curious  phenomenon. 
The  same  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  deprecates  any  war,  was 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  F.O.R.  writes,  in  the  official  organ  of  this 
group,  of  the  “  injustice  maintained  by  all  the  forces  of  law  and  order  ”  in 
“Western  civilisation.” — Reconciliation,  April,  1925,  p.  62. 

(2)  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  leader  of  the  Pacifist  Youth  Movement 
in  England  has  addressed  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  on  the 
“  Supplementary  Army  Reserve.” 
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straining  every  nerve,  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  when 
Under- Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  effect 
an  alliance  with  the  greatest  promoters  of  “  mass  murder” 
in  history.  He  was  meeting,  daily  and  in  friendly  col¬ 
laboration,  men  responsible  for  these  massacres.  And 
Mr.  Ponsonby  typifies  all  Pacifists.  Everywhere  the 
Communist  and  the  Pacifist  are  camarades.  The  Com¬ 
munist  position  is  perfectly  logical.  Activities  that  sap 
the  manly  vigour  of  a  nation  are  valuable  to  the  sworn 
enemies  of  all  nations.  It  is  possible  that  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  average  Pacifist  should  fail  to  preceive  this 
political  sequence. 

“  Look  around  you,  and  write  what  you  see.”  We  see 
organisations,  working  in  England,  under  the  cloak  of 
divine  charity,  with  the  purpose  of  fomenting  class-hatreds 
in  preparation  for  universal  civil  war.  We  see  English 
groups  carrying  out,  in  the  divine  name  of  peace,  the 
measures  devised  by  international  organisers  pledged  to 
the  ruthless  employment  of  armed  force  in  all  countries. 
We  see  individual  leaders  of  these  Pacifist  groups 
seeking  alliance  with  these  engineers  of  revolution,  who 
contemplate  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  world  by  “  rivers 
of  blood.”  The  international  and  national  activities,  in 
spurious  charity  of  the  W.I.R.  and  in  spurious  peace 
propaganda  of  the  F.O.R.,  the  N.M.W.M.,  and  the  W.R.I. 
are  doing  excellent  spade  work  in  preparation  for  that 
armed  assault  upon  all  nations,  the  preparatory  propaganda 
for  which  is  so  assiduously  exported  from  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Third  International  at  Moscow.  “  Our 
task  toward  the  State,”  declares  the  international  Manual 
of  Party  Training,  is  : — 

(1)  To  expose  its  real  nature. 

(2)  To  undermine  its  authority. 

(3)  Ultimately  to  destroy  it.^ 

The  innocent  sentimentalist  unwittingly  contributes  his 
and  her  labour  under  the  first  and  second  of  these  cate¬ 
gories.  The  ultimate  aim  requires  heavier  battering  rams, 
and  for  this  work  quite  another  class  of  innocents  has 

(i)  Manual  of  Party  Training,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain 
(British  Section  of  the  Communist  International),  London,  1924,  p.  23. 
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been  enrolled.  “  If  need  be,”  wrote  Lenin  in  his  famous 
Left  Wing  Communism:  An  Infantile  Disorder^  “we 
must  resort  to  strategy  and  adroitness,  illegal  proceedings, 
reticence,  and  subterfuge.’”  Thus  the  magnificent  pre¬ 
mises  of  A.R.C.O.S.  in  Moorgate,  occupying  a  site 
worth  some  £40,000  per  annum,  is  financed  by  the 
Third  International,  in  the  name  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  allure  the  business  man;  to  handle,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  propaganda,  the  distribution  of  which 
this  “Trade  Delegation”  so  vociferously  denies;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  for  the  application  of  the  funds  so 
lavishly  voted  at  Moscow  for  the  import  of  revolutionary 
activities  into  Great  Britain.  “  The  main  task  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  International  in  all  fields  is  now  being  transferred 
to  England,”  announced  Zinovieff  last  year.  Last  month 
this  indefatigable  exporter  of  revolution  declared,  at  the 
Spring  Congress  of  the  Third  International,  that  a  “  great 
opportunity  ”  would  be  presented  in  the  British  coal  crisis 
in  May.  The  Soviet  Press  in  Moscow,  Petrograd,  and 
the  provinces  are  now  daily  devoting  their  chief  space  to 
“  Britain’s  impending  revolutionary  era.” 

The  task  of  creating  revolution  is  one  requiring  liberal 
allowances  of  ready  cash.  A.R.C.O.S.,  as  a  recognised 
banking  house,  is  in  a  position  to  receive,  legally,  drafts 
up  to  any  amount  from  the  Soviet  Government;  and 
can  then  allot  whatever  sums  are  needed  for  the  work 
of  the  many  Soviet  agents  now  in  England.®  Last 
June  £2,000,000  was  received  by  the  Bank  of  England 
for  the  credit  of  A.R.C.O.S.;  £15,000,000  has  now 
been  lodged  in  England  for  the  subsidising  of  im¬ 
ported  revolution.  In  1924  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Third  International,  sitting  at  Moscow,  voted  a 
monthly  allowance  of  £7,000  to  the  English  strike  funds; 
and  sent  over  £5,000  for  the  English  Communist  Press 
Fund.  The  Finance  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Government 
agreed,  two  years  ago,  to  the  vote  of  £200,000  for  the 

(1)  Left  Wing  Communism.  Translation  published  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  Great  Britain,  p.  39. 

(2)  A  street-corner  agitator,  recently  arrested  for  obstructing  the  police, 

had  pockets.  Illegal  work  requires,  of  course,  larger  sums. 
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British  Communist  Party,  of  which  some  £75,000  arrived 
in  England  in  the  course  of  one  month.  These  funds  are 
voted  by  a  “  friendly  ”  Government  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  destruction  of  the  English  nation. 

What  may  be  termed  the  lighter  side  of  the  incessant 
activities  of  A.R.C.O.S.  is  the  arranging  of  those  gratis 
“holiday  tours”  for  parties  of  English  men  and  women, 
in  selected  areas  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  selected 
interpreters,  which  might  be  fitly  termed  the  tours  of  the 
Innocents  Abroad.  The  German  miners,  it  is  useful  to 
note,  are  now  refusing  these  invitations  into  the  Soviet 
parlour,  unless  allozved  to  select  their  own  interpreters. 
This  permission  the  Soviet  Government  has  refused. 

“  Education  ”  for  adult  innocents,  by  travel,  is  re¬ 
inforced  by  systematic  education  of  English  youth  in 
the  principles  of  revolution  under  the  N.C.L.C.,  an 
organisation  working  as  “  The  National  Council  of 
Labour  Colleges,”  and  including  the  Plebs  League. 
The  first  object  of  the  Plebs  League  has  been 
officially  defined  as  “the  training  of  workers  into  class¬ 
conscious  revolutionaries.”^  A  working  arrangement 
exists  between  “  Plebs  ”  and  the  British  Communist 
Party,  and  the  inaugural  lecture  given  at  the  recent  Plebs 
summer  school  defined  the  N.L.C.  and  Plebs  movement 
as  “  an  integral  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  working 
class  of  Great  Britain  comes  again  upon  the  path  of 
revolutionary  struggle. The  agents  of  subversive  educa¬ 
tion  are  also  active  in  creating  “study  circle  fixtures,” 
notices  of  whicl^  will  be  found  in  the  offices  of  the 
A.R.C.O.S.  lines  of  steamers,  in  Mason’s  Avenue,  Cole¬ 
man  Street,  E.C. 

In  the  world  of  underground  strategy,  operated  with 
such  skill  by  the  practised  exporters  of  revolution  at 
Moscow,  Innocents’  Clubs  can  be  established  as  easily 
on  sea  as  on  land.  Such  a  salt  water  centre,  somewhat 
screened  from  too  great  publicity,  in  the  purlieus  of 
Crutched  Friars,  is  to  be  found  in  the  discreet  offices  of 

(1)  Communist  International,  No.  25  [English  Edition],  “  Working 
Class  Education,”  by  Arthur  MacManus,  p.  55. 

(2)  Plebs,  September,  1925,  p.  345. 
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the  Soviet  Navigation  Company.  Here,  not  many  months 
ago,  came  the  notorious  Madame  Kollontai,  who  was  one 
of  the  sixty  “  Russian”  revolutionaries  despatched'by  the 
German  War  Lords  to  Russia,  in  order  to  disintegrate 
the  Allied  Russian  armies.  The  result  was  the  release  of 
the  German  armies  on  the  Russian  front  during  those 
critical  days  of  the  spring  of  1918,  when  the  armies  of 
England  were  fighting,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Haig’s 
despatch,  “  back  to  the  wall.”  It  was  no  fault  of  Madame 
Kollontai,  and  her  fifty-nine  colleagues,  that  our  armies 
were  not  annihilated  by  the  overwhelming  odds  liberated 
against  us. 

It  was  Lenin — the  “most  powerful  mechanician  of 
revolution  ” — who  proclaimed  the  new  gospel  that 
“  Russia  must  continue  to  foment  revolution  in  all 
countries  ” ;  and  it  was  a  characteristic  of  Lenin  that  “  he 
left  to-day  behind  him,  and  forced  himself  into  to-morrow 
in  his  thoughts.”  When  we  look  around  the  England  of 
to-day,  what  kind  of  to-morrow  is  it  that  invades  our 
thoughts.^  If  we  intend  to  secure  for  this  country  an 
immediate  future  of  civil  and  industrial  peace,  common 
sense  bids  us  eliminate  the  exporters  and  promoters  of 
civil  and  industrial  war,  those  men  and  women  who  “  are 
under  resolve  to  destroy  by  force  of  arms  the  existing 
government,  and  who  consider  their  present  rights  and 
liberties  as  mere  licence  for  working  the  destruction  of 
existing  society.”  The  great  American  democracy  enter¬ 
tains  no  compromise  with  those  who  have  pledged  their 
allegiance  to  the  Third  International — “  a  foreign  body 
inimical  to  a  free  people  ” — and  who  “  are  carrying  out 
its  commands  in  our  midst.”  Their  doctrines,  declares 
democratic  America,  “teach  ultimate  insurrection  and 
civil  war,  with  present  criminal  activities  leading  up 
thereto.  Their  tactics  involve  the  cowardly  purpose  of 
injuring  until  they  can  destroy.  They  plan  the  looting 
of  the  nation.’”  A  similar  attack  is  now  concen¬ 
trated  upon  England,  and  is  being  directed  down  a 
hundred  channels.  It  is  probable  that  our  Innocents’ 

(1)  Findings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  on  the  trial  of 
American  Communists,  December,  1924. 
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Clubs  are  utilised  as  a  skilfully  devised  liaison  system, 
linking  up  open  and  subterranean  operations.  The  logical 
American  brain,  the  clear-sighted  Latin  mind,  has  no 
hesitation  in  protecting  the  citizens  of  the  free  republics 
of  France  and  of  America  from  these  imported  activities 
of  a  hostile  and  tyrannical  power.  The  free  citizens  of 
our  own  country  might  very  well  begin  a  national  purge 
by  creating  a  Society  for  the  Protection  of  English  Inno¬ 
cents,  with  the  Home  Secretary  as  President. 

Meanwhile,  England  is  threatened  with  an  immediate 
coal  strike,  upon  which  the  Continental  architects  of 
revolution  hope  to  construct  a  “  revolutibnary  era.”  When 
America  was  threatened,  in  1923,  with  a  similar  coal  crisis, 
the  alert  intelligence  of  the  American  miner  detected  the 
efforts  of  these  exporters  of  revolution  to  get  Sovietism 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  American  Miners’  Union  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  agents  of  the  Soviet  Government  had 
attempted  to  use  the  crisis  in  the  American  mining  industry 
in  order  to  “  control  organised  labour  in  the  United 
States,”  and  thus  to  create  a  base  for  the  overthrow  of 
American  democracy,  to  be  replaced  by  an  arbitrary 
dictatorship  directed  from  Moscow  by  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national.  The  American  miners  defined  this  attempt  as 
“one  of  the  best  organised  and  far-reaching  campaigns 
that  any  country  has  ever  been  confronted  with.”^  Great 
Britain  is  confronted  to-day  with  just  such  a  far-reaching 
and  highly  organised  campaign,  waged  by  skilled  exporters 
of  revolution,  who  have  announced,  in  Moscow,  that  they 
see  in  the  present  crisis  “  a  great  opportunity.”  Will  the 
British  miner  be  as  alert  as  his  American  fellow-worker  to 
detect  the  enemies  of  all  free  democracy  in  the  men  and 
women  who  are  now  striving  to  induce  him  to  exchange 
the  British  method  of  reasoned  demand  for  the  alien 
expedient  of  blind  revolutionary  action  ? 

(i)  Findings  of  the  Committee  of  the  United  Mineworkers  of  America, 
September,  1923. 


INDIAN  SWARAJ  AND  THE  NATIVE 
STATES 

By  Stanley  Rice 

The  dyarchical  experiment  in  India  is  pursuing  a 
chequered  and,  on  the  whole,  an  unsatisfactory  course. 

•  Its  implacable  opponents  exclaim  jubilantly  that  it  is  dead, 
and  express  the  pious  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  buried, 
as  Aurangzib  said  of  Indian  music,  so  deep  that  it  may 
never  arise  again.  Its  abrupt  termination  in  Bengal  and 
its  precarious  and  sometimes  almost  theoretical  career  in 
Central  India  have  been  hailed  as  its  dying  throes,  and  it 
is  pointed  out  with  some  satisfaction  that  in  Madras, 
where  its  course  has  been  smoothest,  the  practical  working 
of  it  has  benefited  greatly  by  modification  and  even  rejec¬ 
tion  of  its  leading  principles.  But  its  failure,  if  it  has 
failed,  is  less  due  to  inherent  defects  in  the  scheme  than 
to  persistent  opposition  by  Indian  politicians  of  a  school 
which  would  reject  a  divine  dispensation  so  long  as  it  did 
not  accord  with,  or  fell  short  of,  their  own  aspirations,  and 
it  has  been  attacked  by  the  opposite  school  not  so  much 
for  any  faults  of  its  own  as  because  it  represents  a  policy 
which  it  distrusts.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  popular;  it  does 
not  please  Indians,  be  they  Extremists  like  the  late  Mr. 
C.  R.  Das  or  Moderates  like  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru.  It  is 
equally  displeasing  to  the  English  “reactionary”  school, 
and  the  most  that  its  friends  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  function  in  spite  of  criticism.  The  inherent 
defects  in  the  scheme  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  internal 
administration  of  British  India  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  inquiry,  but  since  everything  points  to  a  considerable 
modification  of  it  when  the  time  arrives  to  consider  the 
grant  of  a  new  instalment  of  self-government  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  August,  1917,  it 
seems  worth  while  to  examine  its  bearing  upon  India  as 
a  whole,  and  to  ask  the  question  whether,  having  regard  to 
the  promise  of  “progressive  realisation  of  responsible 
government,”  we  are  on  the  right  lines. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  announcement  did  not 
promise  complete  self-government  at  any  time.  The  policy 
was  to  be  the  “  increasing  association  of  Indians  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-governing  institutions.”  These  were  to  be 
achieved  by  “  successive  stages,”  and  India  was  to  remain 
“  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.”  It  might  there¬ 
fore  be  logically  argued  that  the  scheme  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  “  Dominion  status  ”  as  its  ultimate  goal,  and  that 
the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible  institutions  may 
well  stop  short  at  a  point  suited  to  Indian  conditions.  In 
particular  it  might  be  contended  that  foreign  policy  and 
national  defence  might  remain  wholly  reserved  to  the 
British,  while  other  departments  were  gradually  handed 
over  until  the  whole  internal  machinery  becomes  Indian. 
That,  however,  is  not  how  India  has  understood  the 
Declaration,  and  to  argue  thus  forensically  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  denounced  as  breaking  faith  in  the  spirit  if  not 
in  the  letter.  It  is,  moreover,  not  practical  politics.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which  England  has 
divested  herself  of  responsibility  for  that  part  of  India 
which  she  possesses  in  full  sovereignty,  and  retains  only 
that  part  over  which  she  claims  only  a  suzerainty,  and  in 
spite  of  Indian  illusions  on  the  subject,  to  consent  to  main¬ 
tain  an  army  which,  for  the  principal  and  more  important 
part  of  India,  would  be  under  Indian  orders.  Such  a 
situation  would  be  Gilbertian.  We  cannot  administer 
India  on  opera  bouffe. 

Now  the  ablest  of  the  Moderate  leaders,  who  have  at 
least  a  constructive  policy,  have  frankly  admitted  that 
India  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  over  charge  of  foreign 
affairs  and  national  defence.  The  National  Convention 
which  they  have  put  forward  particularly  provides  that 
the  “  Commonwealth  Parliament  ”  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  latter,  and  shall  have  only  limited  powers  in  respect  of 
the  former,  though  the  relations  with  the  Native  States  are 
excluded  from  this  limitation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
framers  of  the  Convention  have  fully  realised  all  that  this 
implies,  for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  intimately  connected  are  the  great  obstacles 
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to  advance,  but  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  propound  a 
solution.  And  yet  solved  the  question  must  be  if  there  is  to 
be  any  real  progress  towards  an  ultimate  goal.  It  is  no 
use  to  look  at  them  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  to 
pass  on  to  criticise  the  working  of  the  reforms  in  the  civil 
administration  of  British  India  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
How  delicate  the  question  is,  and  how  urgent  the  solution, 
has  been  shown  by  two  recent  events.  The  abdication  of 
the  Maharaja  of  Indore,  faced  as  he  was  by  the  alternative 
of  what  amounted  to  a  State  trial,  and  the  answer  of  the 
late  Viceroy  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  in  the  matter  of 
Berar,  were,  each  in  its  own  way,  striking  indications  of  the 
claim  of  the  paramount  Power  to  interference,  for  neither 
Indore  nor  Hyderabad  can  be  counted  among  the  lesser 
States.  Would  such  Princes  as  these  have  admitted  so 
readily  similar  claims  by  an  Indian  Government? 

India  is  unique  among  the  countries  of  the  world  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  territory  owning  allegiance  to 
a  Central  Government,  there  are  some  seven  hundred 
States  which  honeycomb  the  Empire  in  every  direction. 
The  numbers  are  imposing,  but,  like  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  languages,  most  of  them  are  unimportant. 
The  States,  however,  cover  a  very  large  area,  and  each 
of  them  is  semi-independent  in  varying  degrees.  The 
great  block  of  the  Rajputana  States  intervenes  between 
the  Punjab  and  Bombay  Presidency,  and  throws  out  a 
long  arm  in  the  shape  of  the  Central  Indian  States,  which, 
reaching  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  separate  Bengal  from 
Madras,  while  Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  themselves 
separated  only  by  the  Madras  district  of  Bellary,  form  a 
very  large  block  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  sum¬ 
mary  excludes  the  border  States,  Kashmir,  Nepal  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  maritime  States  of  Travancore  and 
the  Kathiawar  Agency,  but  these,  of  course,  have  problems 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Neither  does  it  pretend  to  be 
exhaustive,  since  there  are  many  others  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  especially  in  Bombay.  The  total  area 
of  the  Native  States  is  nearly  six  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  square  miles,  or  more  than  three-fifths  that  of 
British  India,  and  the  population  is  approximately  seventy 
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millions,  a  figure  about  equal  to  the  total  Mussulman 
population  of  India.  These  geographical  facts  and 
statistics  are  necessary  to  a  true  understanding  of  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  problem ;  they  show  that 
the  States  are  so  intermingled  with  British  India  that  they 
can  hardly  be  treated  as  separate  entities,  since  what  is 
done  in  British  India  must  certainly  react  upon  them,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  many  delicate  problems  arise  in 
connection  with  various  branches  of  the  public  service 
which  require  very  careful  handling.  To  brush  them  aside 
as  a  problem  that  will  settle  itself,  and  to  treat  them  as 
isolated  units  which  can  be  dealt  with  separately,  are 
equally  futile  proceedings. 

The  expression  just  used  that  the  Native  States  are  not 
separate  entities  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  any  deroga¬ 
tion  from  their  position  as  semi-sovereignties.  Much 
thought  has  been  expended  in  trying  to  define  their  status 
accurately,  but  at  least  a  working  idea  is  conveyed  by 
calling  the  relations  of  the  Government  of  India  to  them 
an  active  suzerainty.  The  word  was  much  discussed  before 
the  South  African  War,  and  no  one  had  any  very  clear 
idea  of  its  political  significance  as  regards  the  Transvaal. 
In  India,  however,  although  it  is  hard  to  define  in  any 
comprehensive  phrase,  its  practical  effect  is  very  clear. 
The  States  are  “  protected,”  in  that  the  suzerain  Power  is 
bound  to  resist  external  aggression  upon  any  one  of  them, 
whether  it  come  from  a  common  enemy  of  the  Indian 
Empire  or  from  a  neighbouring  State.  The  States  them¬ 
selves  are  bound  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
as  they  most  nobly  did  in  the  late  war,  and  must  receive 
the  accredited  agents  of  the  suzerain.  As  regards  internal 
affairs,  they  are  given  a  free  hand,  but  the  suzerain  power 
reserves  the  right  of  interference  in  case  of  glaring  mis- 
government,  of  proved  incapacity,  or  of  criminal  prac¬ 
tices.  Those  who  have  founded  their  ideas  of  an  Indian 
ruler  upon  the  distinguished  visitors  to  England  are  apt 
to  forget  that  among  the  native  rulers  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  range  of  capacity  for  government  in  the  modern 
sense,  and  that  while  some  States,  such  as  Mysore  or 
Baroda,  can  challenge  comparison  with  British  India, 
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others,  such  as  Manipur,  where  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Grimwood  in  1890  is  comparatively  recent,  are  extremely 
backward.  The  reservation  of  interference  in  case  of 
misconduct  or  of  criminal  practices,  however  unnecessary 
it  may  seem  in  the  better  administered  States,  has  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  dealing  with  those  who  cling  to  old  traditions 
or  are  themselves  in  a  low  grade  of  civilisation. 

The  Foreign  Department  of  the  Government  of  India 
is  thus  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  concerns 
foreign  affairs  properly  so  called,  and  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  Afghanistan  and  the  north-west  frontier.  This  busi¬ 
ness  is  sufficiently  complicated  and  delicate,  as  we  have 
reason  to  know  in  the  past,  all  the  more  because  our  policy 
towards  the  States  bordering  on  or  having  influences  on 
India  is  controlled  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  Russian  scare  and  the 
incident  of  Penjdeh  or  the  threatened  advance  of  the 
Central  Powers  to  the  Persian  Gulf  as  examples.  We  are, 
however,  concerned  with  the  other  branch  of  foreign  policy 
which  deals  with  the  Native  States,  and  if  this  is  not  so 
wide  in  its  range  as  the  other  it  is  scarcely  less  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  India.  The  relations  with  the 
States  are  regulated  by  treaty,  and  subject  to  the  reserva¬ 
tions  and  obligations  already  alluded  to  (though  the  list  is 
by  no  means  complete),  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
unnecessary  interference  and  to  respect  the  cherished  rights 
of  the  Maharaja  or  Raja  concerned.  A  fugitive  offender 
can  take  sanctuary  in  a  Native  State  as  securely  as  in 
French  territory,  and  his  rendition  in  the  case  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other  is  regulated  by  an  extradition  treaty.  The 
laws  of  British  India  are  not  current  in  the  Native  States 
except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Prince  or  may  have  been  introduced  for  special  purposes 
with  his  consent. 

Apart  from  the  major  questions  of  defence,  of  internal 
order  and  of  good  government,  there  remain  many  points 
of  detail  which  are  hardly  less  important  and  on  which 
friction  may  easily  arise.  It  is  clear  that  when  a  railway 
passes  from  the  territory  of  the  paramount  Power  through 
that  of  a  number  of  States,  all  of  which  are  independent  to 
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the  extent  at  least  of  making  separate  laws,  the  complica¬ 
tions  that  might  arise  from  such  a  confusion  of  jurisdictions 
might  be  considerable.  This  was  felt  very  early,  and  a 
solution  was  at  first  found  in  the  surrender  by  the  Indian 
ruler  of  the  actual  land  occupied  by  the  railway.  This 
was  found  inconvenient.  Further  complications  arose 
when  old  land  was  abandoned  and  new  required,  and  when 
land,  as  frequently  happens,  was  needed  temporarily.  All 
such  transactions  were  a  matter  of  negotiation,  if  not  of 
treaty,  and  the  Princes  themselves  were  very  reluctant  to 
part  with  territory.  They  have  therefore  surrendered  the 
jurisdiction  which  vests  in  the  British  Government  with 
reversionary  rights  in  the  land  to  the  State.  Posts  and 
telegraphs  similarly  demand  continuous  jurisdiction. 
Again,  the  question,  so  vital  to  India,  of  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  for  negotiation  with  the  States.  We  have 
lately  seen  a  first-class  case  of  the  kind  when  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  imposed  upon  Egypt  a  clause  which  gave  England  a 
free  hand  in  the  Soudan,  with  no  reservation  of  the  Nile 
water  to  Egypt.  In  that  case  the  British  were  the  masters 
of  the  upper  waters;  in  India,  since  the  British  hold  the 
coast  and  the  States  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  interior, 
the  situation  is  reversed.  Plans  made  by  the  States  for 
extensive  projects  which  draw  off  the  water  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  have  to  be  carefully  examined  in  order  to  see  that 
the  vested  rights  of  British  subjects  are  not  infringed. 
This  may  seem  a  small  point  to  take,  but  anyone  who 
knows  India  knows  that  where  there  is  water  there  there  is 
trouble.  From  the  individual  ryot  who  quarrels  with  his 
neighbour,  and  the  adjoining  villages  whose  disputes  end 
in  a  levy  ejz  masse  and  bloody  coxcombs,  to  the  larger 
landowners  who  tenaciously  cling  to  every  vestige  of  right 
to  water  they  imagine  themselves  to  possess,  the  struggle 
for  water  is  incessant,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  negotia¬ 
tions  are  carried  on  with  more  dignity  and  on  a  higher 
plane  they  require  very  dexterous  handling  as  between  the 
States,  who  have  in  this  regard  equal  sovereign  rights. 
Lastly,  for  these  items  are  not  exhaustive  but  only  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  intricate  manner  in  which  the  States  are  bound 
up  with  British  India,  the  existence  of  cantonments  such 
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as  those  at  Secunderabad  brings  in  the  question  of  the 
Army,  and  the  problem  opens  out  upon  the  still  more 
important  subject  of  national  defence. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  in  return  for  the  protection  which 
the  British  Government  affords  and  from  the  knowledge 
that  without  that  protection  the  smaller  States  would  be 
open  to  attack  by  their  neighbours,  or  that  internal  troubles 
might  swell  to  proportions  beyond  local  control,  the  Indian 
Princes  have  parted  readily  with  a  portion  of  their 
sovereignty.  But  that  which  counts  for  more  than  this 
advantage  is  the  dignity  attached  to  such  a  position,  and, 
as  we  know,  dignity  counts  for  a  very  great  deal  in  the 
East.  In  dealing  with  the  claim  of  the  Nizam  to  Berar 
Lord  Reading  said  : — 

The  sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown  is  supreme  in  India,  and  there- 
fore  no  ruler  of  an  Indian  State  can  justifi.ably  claim  to  negotiate  with  the 
British  Government  on  an  equal  footing.  .  .  .  The  right  of  the  British 
Government  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Indian  States  is  another 
instance  of  the  consequences  involved  in  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Crown. 

This  is  firm  language,  and  the  claims  are  clearly  enun¬ 
ciated,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  humiliating  to  the 
Nizam. 

To  surrender  powers  to  the  suzerain  when  that  suzerain 
is  the  head  of  a  great  and  widespread  Empire;  to 
accept  his  arbitration  or  the  arbitration  of  officers  who 
derive  their  authority  from  him  are  acts  which  involve  the 
surrender  of  not  one  iota  of  dignity.  But  the  class  of 
government  which  is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the 
British  in  India  is  essentially  bourgeois.  It  is  the  creation 
of  British  policy;  it  is  the  outcome  of  British  education, 
and  it  represents  neither  the  caste  system  of  ancient  India 
nor  the  aristocratic  nobility  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Moghuls.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  unrest  to  the 
Brahmans,  who  see  their  power  slipping  from  them;  but 
this  is  not  correct.  The  ancient  rulers  of  India,  of  whom 
Rama  and  Krishna  are  the  types,  were  Kshatriyas,  and  the 
Brahmans,  whose  claim  to  priority  was  emphasised,  if  not 
established,  by  their  guardianship  of  the  Scriptures,  were 
their  assistants.  In  Moghul  times  the  successful  warrior 
was  preferred,  and  it  was  he  who,  in  the  dissolution  of 
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the  Empire,  carved  out  kingdoms  for  himself,  the  most 
notable  relic  of  those  times  being  Hyderabad,  the  premier 
as  it  is  the  largest  State  in  India.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
people  to-day  are  lawyers,  journalists,  professors,  mostly 
Brahmans,  as  is  natural  from  the  conditions  of  the  case, 
but  not  always,  and  certainly  not  necessarily,  of  that  caste. 
And  these  leaders  are  drawn  from  what  we  should  now  call 
the  upper  middle  classes.  The  histories  tell  us  that  before 
British  times  the  lawyer  was  little  heard  of ;  we  know  that 
the  Press  was  imported  from  the  West,  and  if  the  earlier 
universities  produced  professors  they  were  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  those  who  are  now  taking  a  leading 
part  in  politics.  Granted  that  they  are  able  men,  granted 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to  rule,  granted  everything  that 
makes  for  intellect  and  efficiency,  are  we  sure  that  with 
prestige  lacking  the  Princes  will  be  willing  to  treat  with 
them  as  they  have  hitherto  treated  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.^  To  surrender  power  to  such  as  these,  to  accept 
their  arbitration,  will  be  a  very  different  proposition;  the 
position  will  not  be  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  Cavaliers  to 
the  Roundhead  Government,  or  that  of  the  ancien  regime 
to  the  lawyer  of  Arras.  And  what  has  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  so  constituted  to  give  in  return?  Not  the  protection 
of  the  suzerain  Government,  for  admittedly  they  cannot 
manage  the  Army,  let  alone  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Forces; 
not  the  control  of  internal  disorder,  for  the  same  reason; 
not  probably  the  adjustment  of  interstatal  disputes,  partly 
for  want  of  experience,  partly  from  the  natural  reluctance 
of  the  Princes  to  accept  it.  It  may,  however,  be  argued 
that  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  was  only  intended 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  present  and  that  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  arrange  for  every  contingency  that  might 
arise  in  the  future.  There  is  specific  mention  of  the  Native 
States  in  two  parts  of  the  Report.  On  page  129  (para¬ 
graph  157)  it  is  clearly  recognised  that  “  changes  in  British 
India  may  react  upon  the  States,”  and  as  clearly  that  our 
obligations  to  the  States  are  of  equal  importance  and 
require  the  exercise  of  equal  good  faith  with  any  promises 
which  we  may  make  to  British  India.  “The  volume  of 
business  which  is  of  common  concern  to  the  States  and  to 
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British  India  is  steadily  growing  in  importance.  ...  If 
the  control  of  matters  common  to  India  as  a  whole  is  shared 
(by  the  Government)  with  some  popular  element  ...  it 
must  be  anticipated  that  these  rulers  may  wish  to  take  a 
share  in  such  control  also.”  That  is  very  well.  The 
Report  goes  on  to  allude  to  the  ferment  in  British  India, 
which  may  easily  extend  to  neighbouring  States ;  but  “  our 
business  is  to  observe  our  treaty  obligations  and  to  refrain 
from  interference  and  to  protect  the  States  from  it.  We 
must  leave  the  natural  forces  at  work  to  provide  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  due  course.”  There  is  here  that  touch  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  hesitation  of  the  Government  of  India  to  do  or  even 
to  say  anything  which  might  seem,  however  remotely,  to 
savour  of  infringing  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Princes. 
But  no  solution  of  our  difficulty  is  propounded.  There  is 
no  hint  of  any  remedy  if  the  changes  in  British  India  which 
react  upon  the  States  react  to  their  disadvantage. 

We  turn  in  vain  for  any  light  on  our  problem  to  the 
chapter  specifically  devoted  to  the  Native  States.  There 
is  much  in  it  intended  to  reassure  the  Princes  as  to  their 
constitutional  relations  with  the  Government  of  India,  and 
a  further  reference  to  possible  reactions  upon  the  States  of 
reforms  in  British  India.  The  Princes  are  to  be  “assured 
in  the  fullest  and  freest  manner  ”  that  their  rights, 
dignities,  and  privileges,  which  have  been  secured  to  them 
by  treaties,  sanads,  or  otherwise,  will  not  be  impaired. 
The  reason  why  this  particular  aspect  of  the  problem  now 
under  discussion  has  been  omitted  is  not  far  to  seek.  To 
discuss  the  hypothetical  possibility  that  the  transference 
of  power  to  popular  hands  might  be  distasteful  to  the 
Princes  was  clearly  a  delicate  matter;  to  suggest  that  self- 
government  must  be  withheld  at  their  bidding  was  hardly 
diplomatic  as  well  as  unfair  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 
Moreover,  the  whole  report  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  two  cardinal  points  of  national  defence  and 
foreign  policy  must  remain  in  British  hands.  “  The 
defence  of  India  is  an  Imperial  question,”  says  the  Report, 
“  and  for  this  reason  the  Government  of  India  must  retain 
both  the  power  and  the  means  of  discharging  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  to  the  Empire 
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as  a  whole.”  It  is  "the  supreme  responsibility”  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  control  relations  with  India’s 
Asiatic  neighbours  and  by  inference  therefore  to  conduct 
also  the  other  half  of  Indian  foreign  policy  for  which  in 
certain  eventualities  the  army,  the  power  and  the  means 
of  discharging  that  responsibility,  might  have  to  be 
requisitioned. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  Government  of  India  with  regard 
to  the  Native  States  is  towards  unity  and  co-operation. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  British  power  they  were  treated  as 
separate  powers  with  the  conduct  of  whom  the  Company 
had  no  concern;  this  was  what  Sir  William  Lee-Warner 
calls  "the  policy  of  the  ring-fence.”  It  was,  however, 
recognised  that  the  reactions  of  the  different  parts  of  India 
upon  one  another  were  so  important  that  such  a  policy 
was  impossible.  Intervention  was,  however,  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  with  the  result  that  things  were  allowed  to 
drift  until  the  situation  was  intolerable  and  annexation 
followed.  As,  however,  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  India  to  absorb  little  by  little  the 
independent  States,  the  present  policy  of  mild  interven¬ 
tion,  which,  if  necessary,  removes  the  ruler  without 
extinguishing  the  State,  has  held  the  field,  and  upon  this 
has  been  grafted  the  effort  towards  union  and  co-opera¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the 
goal  of  the  Government  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  to 
make  of  India,  so  far  as  is  possible  to  a  Government,  a 
unified  country. 

Now,  having  regard  to  these  considerations,  are  we  sure 
that  in  establishing  dyarchy  in  its  present  shape  we  are 
really  working  towards  the  goal  of  self-government  com¬ 
bined  with  the  unification  of  the  country?  The  system 
of  dyarchy  divides  the  Government  into  two  halves,  one 
of  which  is  administered  by  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  by  Ministers  chosen  from 
the  elected  representatives.  Certain  departments  have 
been  made  over  to  the  latter  with  an  implied  promise  of 
more,  should  the  Commission  appointed  for  the  purpose 
find  that  such  an  instalment  may  safely  be  granted.  If 
this  addition  is  to  be  ejusdem  generis  it  is  probable  that 
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the  important  subjects  of  police  and  internal  order  will 
again  be  reserved,  and  that  foreign  policy  with  the  control 
of  the  army  will  come  last  of  all,  if  it  ever  comes.  For 
the  two  problems  are  intimately  connected.  You  cannot 
well  divide  up  foreign  policy  into  its  component  halves, 
especially  because  some  of  the  border  States,  such  as 
Nepal  and  Kashmir,  could  hardly  be  dealt  with  by  one 
authority  while  the  policy  over  the  border  is  controlled  by 
another;  and  you  cannot  separate  foreign  policy  from  the 
army,  partly  because  the  demands  made  upon  States  in 
full  sovereignty  must  be  backed  by  the  means  to  support, 
if  not  to  enforce  them,  and  partly  because  the  army  is 
actually  stationed  in  native  as  well  as  in  British  territory, 
and  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  suppress  disorder. 
That  the  Princes  are  under  an  obligation  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  in  time  of  need,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  they  maintain  the  Imperial  Service 
troops,  are  factors  which  bind  still  more  closely  these  two 
crucial  branches  of  the  administration. 

The  political  department  of  the  Government  of  India 
is  recruited  partly  from  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and 
partly  from  the  army.  Of  the  latter  there  is  no  need  to 
say  anything,  for  admittedly  there  is  as  yet  no  Indian 
material  to  draw  upon.  The  Indian  civilians  who  elect 
to  adopt  a  “  political  ”  career  leave  the  ordinary  cadre  and 
seldom  return  to  it.  They  are  ranked  separately  for  pay 
and  promotion,  and  are  liable  to  be  sent  anywhere  in  India 
and  even  to  Asiatic  places  outside  it :  for  example,  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Government  of  India  political  work  is  of  a  special 
kind  for  which  special  training  is  needed.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  Foreign  Secretary  who  has  had  no  “political” 
experience,  and  the  Viceroy  himself  holds  the  foreign 
portfolio.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  scope  for  the 
Indian  man  of  parts,  who  can  now  become  a  Minister,  or 
if  he  has  legal  experience  Law  Member  or  High  Court 
Judge,  for  in  the  work  of  ordinary  administration  the  well- 
educated  man  already  possesses  some  knowledge,  and  like 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  England  he  can  depend  upon 
his  subordinates  to  keep  him  in  the  straight  path  of  official 
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procedure.  But  how  is  the  Indian  to  learn  political  work  if 
he  never  begins  and  has  no  chance  of  beginning.?  The 
political  list  of  1924  does  not  show  a  single  Indian  in  any 
really  responsible  position,  and  only  two  or  three  in  any 
position  at  all. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  continue  the  plan  of  dyarchy 
in  much  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  in  the  army,  by 
introducing  Indians  into  the  lower  ranks  of  the  political 
service  and  leaving  them  to  work  their  way  upwards  by 
merit  and  the  ordinary  course  of  promotion.  In  this  way 
the  existing  scheme  would  continue,  leaving  the  Foreign 
Department  still  in  British  hands  until  such  time  as 
Indians  were  ripe  for  responsibility.  There  is  more  than 
one  objection  to  this  course.  In  the  first  place  it  is  sure 
to  be  too  slow  to  please  the  more  impatient,  and  the  signs 
show  that  every  party  in  India  is  impatient  to  some  degree. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  it  would  not  please  the 
Extremists,  but  as  nothing  pleases  them  except  the  imme¬ 
diate  surrender  of  all  power  upon  their  own  terms,  they 
need  not  be  considered.  It  would  not  please  the 
~  Moderates,  since  they  have  shown  an  evident  desire  to 
quicken  the  pace,  and  look  upon  the  transfer  of  foreign 
policy  as  practical  politics  in  the  not  distant  future. 
Secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Indians  would 
choose  this  career,  since  it  involves  the  possibility  of  long¬ 
distance  transfers  and  even  of  service  beyond  the  limits 
of  India.  Previous  experiments  in  this  direction  have  not 
been  encouraging.  Indians  did  not  flock  to  the  volunteer 
ranks  when  they  were  thrown  open  to  them ;  and  it  is  said 
that  young  Indian  officers  are  by  no  means  eager  to  leave 
the  regiments  commanded  by  Englishmen  for  those  staffed 
by  Indians.  This  objection  is,  of  course,  open  to  the 
answer  that  if  Indians  do  not  choose  to  accept  the  way 
offered  to  them,  the  Department  must  perforce  be  filled  by 
Englishmen,  and  the  responsibility  is  clearly  Indian. 
But  such  an  answer  would  provoke  the  retort  which  has  at 
least  political  value,  that  the  offer  was  made  with  the 
express  knowledge  that  it  would  be  unacceptable  and 
therefore  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  delaying  the 
progress  of  Swaraj.  Such  a  retort  has  been  made  in  the 
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case  of  the  army ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  tentative  efforts 
to  introduce  Indian  officers  may  bear  fruit  a  century  hence. 
The  principal  objection,  however,  is  that  the  Indian 
Princes  themselves  might  not  view  with  equanimity  the 
prospect  of  receiving  as  Resident  a  man  of  their  own  race 
or  possibly  of  a  race  which  they  do  not  hold  in  equal 
respect  with  their  own  and  of  a  class  distinctly  inferior. 
The  Resident’s  path  is  usually  a  smooth  one,  but  there 
come  times,  especially  in  the  more  backward  States,  when 
a  firm  hand  is  necessary,  and  the  distinction  between  firm¬ 
ness  and  insolence  is  sometimes  rather  fine  drawn  and 
liable  at  any  rate  to  misunderstanding. 

The  alternative  of  a  reversion  to  the  old  bureaucratic 
type  of  government,  which  a  certain  school  in  England 
advocates  and  not  a  few  Indians  would  probably  welcome, 
may  be  ruled  out  altogether,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  cancel  that  part  of  the  Declaration  which  refers 
to  responsible  government,  that  is,  democracy,  and  to  keep 
only  that  which  promises  the  increasing  association  of 
Indians  in  the  administration.  But  even  so,  we  are  faced 
with  exactly  the  same  proposition  and  exactly  the  same 
objections  as  those  we  have  just  discussed.  For  the  in¬ 
creasing  association  of  Indians  only  means,  local  affairs 
apart,  the  substitution  of  Indians  for  Englishmen  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Government;  there  is  no  need  to 
recapitulate  the  argument. 

There  remains  a  third  alternative,  the  boldest  but  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  end  the  safest  and  the  most  satisfactory.  India 
can  and  ought  to  be  differentiated  from  the  other  great 
Dominions  in  many  ways,  and  not  the  least  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  semi-sovereign  States  in  the  midst  of  the 
territory  directly  administered  by  the  paramount  Power. 
The  terms  “  Dominion  self-government  ”  and  “  Dominion 
status”  are  only  applicable  in  a  qualified  sense;  the 
government  of  India  need  no  more  be  modelled  upon  them 
than  France  must  model  her  republic  upon  the  lines  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Let  it  therefore  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Native 
States,  the  administration  of  the  country  as  a  whole  must 
be  one  of  union  and  co-operation.  It  remains  true  that 
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this  narrowing  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Declaration 
might  disappoint  Indian  expectations.  But  it  is  wiser 
to  say  frankly  that  the  Declaration  did  not  contemplate 
“  Dominion  status,”  and  that,  in  fact,  the  conditions  do 
not  admit  of  it,  than  to  persevere  in  a  course  which 
cannot  lead  to  it,  and  allow  Indians  to  remain  in  a  fool’s 
paradise.  The  principle  advocated  would  involve  not 
the  eventual  ousting  of  the  Englishman  till  everything 
is  Indian,  but  a  gradual  displacement  up  to  a  limit  which 
would  still  keep  the  political  department  intact,  with  such 
reserve  of  material  in  the  secretariats  and  the  districts  as 
might  seem  necessary.  The  Viceroy  would  still  be  English, 
and  there  would  be  an  irreducible  minimum  of  English¬ 
men  in  the  cadre  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  so  that  a 
supply  would  always  be  available  for  the  political  and 
foreign  departments,  supplemented  by  the  officers  of  the 
Army,  as  at  present.  There  would  thus  be  a  raison  dletre 
for  the  Army,  for  it  is  at  present  not  clear  how  the  British 
Army  can  remain  in  India  if  it  is  to  be  wholly  under  the 
orders  of  an  Indian  Government.  There  would  be  real 
force  in  the  stipulation  that  India  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  since  she  is  bound  to  it  by  no  other 
ties  than  that  of  self-interest.  Such  a  system  might 
further  guard  those  technical  departments  such  as  the 
railways,  for  which  Indians  have  hitherto  shown  no  special 
aptitude.  Finally  it  would  continue  the  policy  of  a  unified  x' 
India  by  establishing  firmly  a  central  rallying  point  in 
place  of  the  disruptive  tendencies  of  the  present  dyarchical 
system  which  threaten  in  the  logical  course  of  events  to 
divide  India  into  provinces,  and  to  shiver  into  fragments 
the  policy  so  laboriously  built  up  of  welding  all  India, 
including  the  Native  States,  into  one  common  Empire. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  EGYPT 
By  Viator  Hibernicus 

Political  news  from  Egypt  is  at  present  somewhat  be¬ 
wildering.  But  that  is  no  phenomenon,  and,  indeed,  quite 
apart  from  the  confused  impressions  which  the  recent 
political  reports  convey  to  the  western  mind,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  fully  three-quarters  of  the  population  of 
Egypt  are  totally  lacking  in  political  sense,  and  live  in  a 
state  of  constant  bewilderment.  The  fellah,  however,  is 
not  allowed  to  remain  in  apathy.  He  is  surrounded  by 
politics  in  his  village,  and  is  persistently  exploited  by 
one  party  or  another. 

A  story  is  told,  dating  from  the  autumn  of  1921,  when  the 
antagonism  between  Zaghlul  Pasha,  newly  returned  from 
his  first  exile,  and  the  Liberal  Constitutional  Party,  which 
was  then  in  power,  was  at  its  height.  Zaghlul,  in  defiance 
of  the  Government’s  veto  on  political  meetings,  was  tour¬ 
ing  the  country,  and  two  fellahin  found  themselves  shout¬ 
ing  and  gesticulating  with  national  fervour  in  the  middle 
of  an  hysterical  mob.  “Who  are  you  booing?  ”  asks  one 
of  the  other.  “  Israoheih  ”  (What’s-his-name),  comes 
the  second  patriot’s  reply — slightly  indignant  at  the  in¬ 
terruption.  It  was  enough.  “  Yascut  ismoheih  ”  (Down 
with  What’s-his-name)  was  shouted  with  the  vigour  of 
which  Egyptian  lungs  alone  are  capable. 

There  must  be  many  Egyptians  at  the  moment  to  whom 
the  cry  “  Down  with  What’s-his-name  ”  would  be  as 
intelligible  as  any  other.  And,  indeed,  to  the  foreign 
onlooker,  the  political  situation  and  the  outward  re-group¬ 
ing  of  parties  is  barely  susceptible  of  coherent  analysis. 

Some  time  in  February  it  was  announced  that  the 
Ziwar  Government  was  about  to  bring  to  trial  certain 
prominent  Zaghlulists  in  connection  with  the  murder  in 
1922  of  two  notable  adherents  of  the  Liberal  Constitutional 
Party.  A  few  days  later  a  large  unofficial — but  none  the 
less  representative — meeting  took  place  in  Cairo  in  protest 
against  Ziwar  Pasha’s  methods  of  government.  It  was 
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presided  over  by  Zaghlul  Pasha  in  person.  He  was  sup¬ 
ported  on  his  right  and  left  by  his  erstwhile  opponents  of 
the  Liberal  Constitutional  Party,  Adly  Yeghen  Pasha  and 
Sarwat  Pasha.  And  to  add  to  the  maze  of  contradiction 
the  meeting  passed  off  in  perfect  order,  thanks  to  the 
excellent  police  arrangements  made  by  Ziwar  Pasha’s 
Government. 

The  only  comment  which  occurs  to  the  Western  mind 
is  that,  bewildering  though  they  doubtless  are,  these  facts 
do  testify  to  the  growth — albeit  erratic — of  a  party  spirit 
in  Egyptian  politics,  and  to  the  development  of  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  Government  in  being — however  unpopular 
it  may  be — to  carry  out  its  duties  as  guardian  of  law  and 
order,  irrespective  of  parties. 

Ziwar  Pasha,  the  Premier,  has  brought  his  country 
through  the  crisis  of  the  British  ultimatum  of  1924;  he 
has  successfully  negotiated  with  Italy  a  frontier  agreement 
which  was  long  overdue,  and  from  which  all  previous 
Governments  since  1922  had  fought  shy;  and  he  has 
solved  the  anomalous  state  of  German  nationals  in  Egypt. 
Such  a  record  of  foreign  policy  is  one  to  be  proud  of, 
and  he  deserves  a  full  measure  of  praise.  But  Egyptians 
do  not  yet  appreciate  the  value  of  good  international  rela¬ 
tions,  and  these  outstanding  attainments  have  only  opened 
him  to  the  attacks  of  his  fellow-countrymen  on  the  grounds 
that  he  has  been  careless  of  Egyptian  national  rights. 

Egyptian  politicians  and  the  Press,  which  they  inspire 
and  control,  are,  in  fact,  still  only  interested  in  local 
politics  and  local  political  personalities.  In  this  sphere 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Ziwar  Pasha  has  been  a  particularly 
successful  leader,  and  to  this  failure  is  due,  almost 
entirely,  the  present  unpopularity  of  his  Government. 
He  himself  is  a  non-party  man,  and  was  therefore  an 
ideal  head  for  the  Coalition,  which  he  successfully  brought 
into  being  after  the  collapse  of  Zaghlul  Pasha’s  ministry. 
The  Liberal  Constitutional  party  was  of  his  feather,  and 
had  leaders  of  distinction  and  energy,  and  on  account  of 
their  hostility  to  Zaghlul  Pasha  and  his  methods,  they 
were  agreeable  to  serve  under  Ziwar  Pasha’s  presidency 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  newly  created  “  Ittehad,” 
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or  Unionist  Party.  This  latter  party  was  the  child  of  the 
Palace,  and  was  fostered  by  the  notorious  Hassan  Nashat 
Pasha,  who  has  just  been  removed  from  the  political 
arena.  This  Coalition  showed  little  outward  signs  of 
disintegration  during  the  first  months  of  its  career,  and 
successfully  weathered  a  partial  defeat  in  the  elections  of 
last  spring  by  resorting  to  the  somewhat  crude  manoeuvre 
of  dissolving  a  hostile  parliament  whose  confidence  they 
could  not  have  secured. 

But  coalitions  are  unwieldy  in  any  country,  and  in 
Egypt  they  are  even  more  precarious  than  elsewhere. 
Intrigue  is  endemic  in  Oriental  politics,  and  personal 
jealousies  allow  of  a  degree  of  treachery  which  would 
not  be  so  easily  possible  in  Western  countries.  The 
Liberal  Constitutionals  and  the  Unionists  after  a  few 
months  of  outward  harmony  began  to  quarrel  in  the 
council  chamber,  and  after  Ziwar  Pasha’s  departure  for 
Europe  on  a  well-deserved  holiday,  settled  down  to 
intrigue  against  each  other  throughout  the  country. 

The  Unionist  Party  had  the  powerful  support  of  the 
King,  and  was  organised  and  directed  through  his 
ambitious  henchman,  Hassan  Nashat  Pasha.  In  the 
early  summer,  after  Ziwar  Pasha’s  departure,  an  ingenious 
manoeuvre,  conceived  and  prosecuted  by  the  Palace 
camarilla,  over  a  religious  treatise  written  by  a  member 
of  a  prominent  Liberal  Constitutional  family,  brought 
about  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Abdel 
Aziz  Pasha  Fahmy,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Constitutional  Party.  Flushed  by  this  success,  the 
Palace,  through  Hassan  Nashat  Pasha,  intensified  its 
pressure  on  the  Cabinet  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
counsels  of  the  Liberal  Constitutional  ministers  absolutely 
abortive,  and  their  retention  of  office  both  undignified 
and  humiliating.  In  the  early  autumn — Ziwar  Pasha  was 
still  in  Europe — they  all  resigned,  and  since  then  the 
Ministry  has  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Unionist. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Western  mind  to  appreciate  the 
position  and  powers  of  the  King  of  Egypt.  As  an 
Oriental  monarch  he  has  the  luxurious  trappings  and  the 
aloof  glamour  which  is  associated  with  Eastern  majesty. 
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As  head  of  the  State  he  presides  over  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  where,  if  he  wills,  he  can  practically  enforce 
any  particular  personal  wish.  He  is  thus  a  power  apart 
both  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  and  in  the  calculations  of 
the  various  political  parties.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  he 
must  be  considered  as  a  factor  to  be  conciliated  or 
opposed,  and  there  are  few  Egyptian  politicians  who 
would  risk  their  tenure  of  office  to  come  out  in  open 
opposition.  Governments  come  and  Governments  go, 
but  he  remains  the  last  word  in  Egyptian  politics. 

King  Fuad  throughout  his  reign,  and  especially  since 
he  became  King  in  1922,  has  not  followed  good  counsels 
nor  surrounded  himself  at  his  court  by  wise  advisers. 
Though  he  naturally  has  remained  behind  the  scenes,  he 
has  given  to  the  outside  world — both  foreign  and 
Egyptian — the  impression  that  he  has  ever  been  striving 
for  more  power.  This  impression  has  been  fortified 
almost  consistently  by  his  failure  to  give  to  his  successive 
Prime  Ministers  his  full  and  unselfish  support,  and  by  his 
proneness  to  associate  himself  with  the  Opposition  behind 
the  back  of  the  Government  in  power.  A  grave  measure 
of  responsibility  must  be  set  to  his  account  for  the  break¬ 
up  of  Ziwar  Pasha’s  Coalition  Ministry. 

When  persons,  political  parties  or  countries  find  them¬ 
selves  in  danger  of  unwelcome  isolation  they  are  ready  to 
turn  to  unlikely  or  even  previously  antagonistic  quarters 
for  support.  Italy  seceded  from  the  Triple  Alliance  to  the 
Entente  because  her  voice  was  of  no  account  in  Austro- 
German  policy.  After  the  Boer  war  this  country  sought 
an  “entente  cordiale  ”  with  France  when  the  Fashoda 
incident  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  associated  himself  with  the  Socialist  Party  in 
January,  1924,  to  secure  the  fall  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Con¬ 
servative  Government.  So  it  has  been  in  Egypt  with  the 
Liberal  Constitutional  Party.  The  Palace  policy  of  last 
summer  had  driven  it  into  the  political  wilderness,  whither 
Zaghlul  Pasha  and  his  party  after  their  disastrous 
attempt  at  government  had  preceded  it  in  November, 
1924.  A  common  grievance  is  wont  to  create  mutual 
sympathy  in  fundamentally  uncongenial  quarters.  The 
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Liberal  Constitutional  Party  was  justly  incensed  against 
the  Unionists,  but  its  indignation  was  nothing  to  the  fury 
of  the  Zaghlulists  against  Ziwar  Pasha  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Zaghlul  Pasha’s  departure  from  office  had  given  him 
no  satisfaction.  He  resigned  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
light-hearted  conduct  of  the  nation’s  affairs  had  en¬ 
couraged  licence  throughout  the  country,  culminating  in 
the  murder  of  Sir  Lee  Stack.  He  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  had  over-stepped 
all  limits  of  human  toleration.  His  fall  had  been 
accepted  with  relief  even  by  Egyptians,  and  although  he 
never  lost  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  his  countrymen, 
he  must  have  realised  that,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate, 
he  was  impossible  as  head  of  a  Government.  During  the 
electoral  campaign  of  last  spring  his  party  had  shown 
ominous  signs  of  disintegration  under  pressure  from 
ismail  Sidky  Pasha,  the  Liberal  Constitutional  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  Ziwar  Pasha’s  Ministry,  and  for  a  time 
he  certainly  underwent  an  eclipse.  But  his  success  in  the 
elections  revived  his  fortunes,  and  although  he  was  badly 
thwarted  by  Ziwar  Pasha’s  summary  dissolution  of  the 
Zaghlulist  majority  in  the  Parliament,  he  had  not  long 
to  wait  for  an  opportunity  once  more  to  further  his 
political  rehabilitation. 

The  first  Egyptian  electoral  law  was  drafted  as  long 
ago  as  1922,  when  a  Liberal  Constitutional  Government 
was  in  power.  It  was  promulgated  a  year  later,  and 
according  to  its  terms  the  first  Egyptian  elections  were 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1923,  and  Zaghlul  Pasha  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  a  crushing  majority.  During  his 
Premiership  the  Parliament  voted  certain  amendments, 
widening  the  franchise,  and  the  second  Egyptian  elections 
were  held  in  the  spring  of  last  year  under  the  amended 
law.  Zaghlul  Pasha  was  once  more  returned,  although 
with  a  considerably  reduced  majority.  The  second 
Egyptian  Parliament  was  the  shortest  on  record.  It 
assembled  at  9  a.m.  one  morning  and  was  dissolved  at 
6  p.m.  the  same  night.  The  success  of  Zaghlul  Pasha 
was  naturally  a  bitter  disappointment  to  the  Coalition 
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Government,  and  they  quickly  decided  that  the  next 
elections  should  take  place  under  a  law  which  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  political  development  of  the 
country.  They  hoped,  however,  to  be  able  to  redraft  the 
law  in  a  form  which  would  make  the  return  of  a  Zaghlulist 
majority  in  a  future  election  a  matter  of  much  greater 
difficulty. 

Zaghlul  Pasha  rightly  interpreted  their  motive,  but  he 
was  astute  enough  to  attack  them  on  other  grounds.  He 
charged  Ziwar  Pasha  with  tampering  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  which  had 
been  unlawfully  dissolved,  was  unconstitutional.  It  was 
an  excellent  stick  with  which  to  flog  the  Government 
horse,  and  the  Zaghlulist  campaign  never  flagged.  At 
the  outset,  however,  he  can  hardly  have  hoped  that 
circumstances  would  influence  the  hitherto  hostile  Liberal 
Constitutional  Party  to  join  forces  with  him  within  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time  to  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Ziwar  Government.  How  the 
rapprochement  took  place  will  never  be  known;  possibly 
it  was  imperceptible;  but  it  exists  now,  and  is  the  pre¬ 
dominating  factor  in  Egyptian  politics  at  the  moment. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  Ziwar  Pasha, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  certainly  open  to  criticism. 
He  has  allowed  his  Government  to  drift  from  being  a 
Coalition  of  the  reputable  factors  in  Egyptian  political 
life  into  a  single  party  unit  which  during  his  absence  in 
Europe  became  servile  to  the  dictatorship  of  Hassan 
Nashat  Pasha.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt  in  October  he 
quickly  realised  his  dilemma,  but  he  should  have  done  so 
months  before.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  relieved 
of  the  interference  of  Nashat  Pasha,  and,  it  is  understood, 
made  every  effort  to  restore  the  Coalition  by  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  Liberal  Constitutionals  to  vacant  Ministries.  But 
his  late  colleagues  refused  further  association  with  the 
Unionist  Party,  and  have  declared  their  sympathy  with 
the  present  Zaghlulist  programme  in  open  opposition  to 
the  Government.  To  a  certain  extent  Ziwar  Pasha  has 
stolen  Zaghlul  Pasha’s  thunder  by  his  eleventh  hour 
decision  to  hold  the  coming  elections  under  the  old 
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Electoral  law  as  amended  by  the  Zaghlulist  Government 
in  1924 :  but  less  dilatory  methods  in  dealing  with  the 
successive  ministerial  crises  which  occurred  last  year 
would  have  saved  him  from  his  present  predicament.  To 
extricate  himself  he  has  announced  that  he  will  only 
remain  in  office  until  the  assembly  of  the  new  Parliament, 
after  which  he  will  resign. 

His  Ministry  will  be  succeeded  by  either  a  Zaghlulist- 
Liberal  Coalition  or  a  purely  Zaghlulist  Government. 
Apart  from  the  natural  prejudice  which  all  students  of 
political  history  have  against  coalitions,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  combination  of  Zaghlul  Pasha  and  Adly 
Yeghen  and  Sarwat  Pashas  would  be  singularly  artificial, 
and  would  present  few  of  the  elements  of  stability. 
Zaghlul  Pasha  is  a  veteran  in  age  and  politics.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  countrymen  he  is  still  the  great  national 
hero  and  will  remain  so  until  he  dies.  He  is  certainly 
not  the  man  to  share  his  honour  with  others,  nor  would 
he  be  a  particularly  amenable  colleague  of  those  who  in 
the  still  recent  past  have  devoted  so  much  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  thwarting  his  wishes. 

But  at  the  moment  the  alliance  serves  Zaghlul  Pasha’s 
purpose.  The  Liberal  Constitutional  Party  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  efficiency  and  statesmanship ;  it  is  neither  disliked 
nor  distrusted  by  the  foreign  colonies  in  Egypt,  and  its 
association  with  the  Zaghlulist  Party  during  the  present 
political  developments  tends  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
moderate  oounsels  will  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  Zaghlulist 
camp.  All  this  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  Zaghlul  Pasha 
himself.  But  whether  there  is  a  coalition  or  not,  one  thing 
may  be  accepted  as  certain :  that  whatever  Ministry  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  present  Government,  it  will  be  Zaghlul  Pasha 
who  will  call  the  tune. 

It  is  perhaps  impertinent  from  the  remoteness  of  this 
country  to  offer  advice  to  a  political  party  in  another 
country.  But  the  temptation  is  strong  to  counsel  the 
Liberal  Constitutional  Party  to  retain  its  freedom,  to  join 
no  coalition,  and  in  the  new  Parliament  to  constitute  itself 
officially  as  King  Fuad’s  Opposition  Party.  It  is  the 
essence  of  a  sound  parliamentary  system  that  there  should 
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be  an  active  Opposition,  and  its  role  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  country  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Government  itself,  which  has  to  dictate  national  policy. 

In  the  coming  developments  the  King  will  have  a  diffi¬ 
cult  role  to  play.  For  the  moment  the  Unionist  Party  is 
associated  to  its  detriment  with  the  intrigues  which  led  to 
Nashat  Pasha’s  removal.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  prime  political  importance.  His  Majesty’s  relations 
with  the  Liberal  Constitutional  Party  have  been  strained 
since  it  came  into  being  in  1921,  and  he  cannot  hope  to 
enjoy  their  full  confidence.  And,  lastly,  the  Zaghlulist 
Party  is  led  by  the  man  who  is  admittedly  the  greatest 
power  in  Egyptian  domestic  life.  The  King  also  has  great 
power,  and  it  will  be  for  him  to  establish  an  association 
with  the  coming  Government  which  will  ensure  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  two  dominant  Egyptian  interests,  his  own  and 
Zaghlul  Pasha’s.  He  is  a  constitutional  monarch  ruling  his 
country  through  a  Government  elected  by  popular  suffrage. 
He  has  therefore  to  raise  himself  above  all  party  politics 
and  to  collaborate  sagaciously  and  sincerely  with  the 
coming  new  Ministry.  But  above  all  he  is  in  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  to  shepherd  Egyptian  international  relations  with 
other  Powers,  in  which  province  the  Zaghlulist  Party  has 
shown  itself  to  be  singularly  inept.  The  young  Egyptian 
independent  State  needs  to  cherish  and  encourage  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  great  European  Powers,  and 
particularly  of  Great  Britain.  King  Fuad  has  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  intelligence  to  do  his  country  royal  service  in  this 
direction,  and  the  report  of  his  coming  visit  to  London,  his 
first  official  visit  to  any  foreign  capital,  has  thereby  an 
enhanced  interest  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  MORNING 
By  W.  L.  George 
CHAPTER  I 
Young  Life  Adrift 

The  steamer  Juan  Alvarez  was  sinking.  Heaved  up  and  pounded  by 
an  enraged  sea,  she  rose  and  fell  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  which 
now,  since  she  had  no  way  upon  her,  battered  her  sides,  striking  again 
and  again,  making  a  sound  like  that  of  cannon.  At  every  blow  of 
the  sea,  after  every  rise  of  the  smitten  ship,  she  seemed  to  sink  a  little 
deeper,  to  list  a  little  more  steeply  to  starboard.  The  sea,  that  was 
black  and  ragged,  flooded  her  decks,  poured  into  her  sides  where  her 
vitals  had,  a  few  minutes  before,  been  blown  out  by  the  explosion  of 
one  of  her  boilers. 

It  was  a  terrible  scene  under  the  blue-black  sky  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  sky  thick  with  tempest,  fleeced  and  clotted  with  piebald 
clouds.  About  her  the  sea  in  a  rage  of  appetite  curled,  forming  mouths 
and  great  black  maws,  running  towards  her  from  the  northern  horizon, 
in  lines  and  lines  of  waves,  spitting  foam  and  casting  a  veil  of  spume 
over  the  gaping  deck.  With  the  scream  of  the  wind  and  to  the  pounding 
of  the  sea  joined  a  shrill  cry  of  escaping  steam,  as  if  the  ship 
shrieked  in  her  agony.  Yet  upon  this  atom  so  near  eternity  human 
beings  struggled,  rushed  about  the  slippery  decks,  fell  upon  the  sloping 
planks,  saved  for  a  moment  by  the  rail.  A  group  of  men  clung,  lifted 
and  thrown  about,  to  the  davits  of  the  starboard  boats,  striking  with 
axes  at  the  falls  that  were  tangled  and  knotted  as  matting.  A  fall 
gave  way,  and  a  boat,  swinging  loose,  struck  the  group  that  was  fighting 
for  it.  They  disappeared,  three  overboard,  one  reduced  to  a  black, 
motionless  object,  which  slowly  rolled  down  the  deck  to  the  rail,  and 
stirred  no  more. 

The  voices  of  the  women  were  heard,  and  those  of  the  children. 
There  was  crying,  a  very  little  crying,  as  little  children  struggled  up 
the  companion  way,  fell  upon  the  deck,  rolled,  a  struggling  heap, 
buffeted  by  the  wind,  drenched  with  spray.  Above  all,  the  voice  of 
a  woman,  her  head  bound  in  a  white  wimple,  who,  clinging  to  a  hatch, 
threw  upon  the  wind  her  prayer :  "  De  frofundis  clamavi  ad  te 
Domine.  .  .  .” 

The  Juan  Alvarez  had  loaded  her  cargo  two  days  before  at  the  port 
of  Aranillo,  on  the  Venezuelan  coast.  It  was  a  peaceful  little  port, 
except  for  earthquakes,  which  could  be  expected  every  dozen  years  or 
so;  a  little  port  inhabited  by  good-humoured  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
who  sunned  themselves  and,  when  compelled,  worked  for  the  foreigners. 
There  were  many  foreigners  in  Aranillo — American,  English,*  German, 
a  few  Spanish  and  French,  merchants,  engineers,  and  their  families. 
The  town  had  a  gay  air,  with  its  avenues  of  palm  trees  and  coco-nut 
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palms.  The  heat  fell  languidly.  It  was  a  happy  country,  a  country 
where  little  happens  and  little  matters. 

But  some  days  before  the  departure  of  the  Juan  Alvarez  one  of  these 
tidal  waves  which  often  arise  in  the  Pacific,  so  seldom  in  its  brother 
ocean,  had  suddenly  come  running  out  of  the  North,  beating  upon  the 
coast.  Aranillo  had  found  itself  at  the  apex  of  the  assault.  Out  of 
the  sea  another  sea  had  risen  like  a  green  wall,  which  had  submerged 
the  lower  cliffs,  filled  the  harbour,  and,  like  a  tongue  of  ice  that  yet 
can  burn,  flooded  the  city.  Almost  simultaneously,  while  the  sea  struck 
at  the  houses,  while  its  green  tongue  licked  up  human  beings  and  broke 
down  trees,  an  earthquake  shock  had  run  along  the  coast.  As  the 
water  retreated,  as  the  houses  fell,  electric  wires  and  streams  of  gas 
from  the  broken  mains  threw  out  flame.  Water  and  fire  fought  for 
Aranillo,  the  one  breaking,  the  other  destroying.  Since  the  houses 
were  close-packed,  because  the  site  was  narrow,  flame  went  from  house 
to  house ;  all  through  one  day,  through  a  night  as  light  as  day,  the  city 
burnt.  Aranillo  was  in  ashes,  but  upon  these  ashes  already  prowled 
Indians  armed  with  knives,  and  a  few  convicts  escaped  from  the  local 
prison.  The  foreigners  were  camping  some  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
blazing  city,  their  children  collected  about  them,  counting  their  dead ; 
the  two  cables  were  broken,  and  within  a  hundred  miles  of  desert  there 
was  no  telegraph  line.  A  sort  of  order  invaded  the  hideousness  of  the 
scene,  for  some  of  the  foreigners  had  witnessed  an  earthquake  eleven 
years  before,  and  knew  what  a  riot  of  murder  and  pillage  would  follow 
the  disaster.  Four  hours  after  the  shock  eighty  well-armed  men,  more 
than  half  Americans,  the  others  British  and  German,  seized  the  little 
military  post,  took  charge  of  the  arms,  and  established  a  militia  which 
paraded  the  smoking  streets  of  Aranillo,  preventing  the  major  horrors 
of  pillage,  though  they  could  do  little  to  provide  food. 

For  three  days  the  little  band  struggled  with  conditions  that  became 
rapidly  more  terrible,  for  the  water  mains  had  burst,  and  only  a  foul 
supply  came  from  the  wells.  Death  was  busy,  and  since  there  was  no 
time  to  dig  graves,  the  bodies  of  men  and  of  children  were  cast  into  the 
harbour  for  the  tide  to  carry  away.  Only  four  ships  were  in  the  harbour 
when  the  earthquake  came,  and  two  of  these  had  foundered.  A  meeting 
of  the  foreigners  decided  that  help  must  be  at  once  obtained  if  all 
were  not  to  die.  They  also  decided  to  save  the  children.  There  sur¬ 
vived  at  Aranillo  a  hundred  and  thirty  foreign  children,  two-thirds  of 
these  under  the  age  of  six,  since  no  white  child  could  safely  develop  In 
the  steamy  heat  of  the  coast,  and  was  early  sent  back  to  America  or 
to  Europe.  Hurriedly,  the  two  ships  were  taken  over.  The  smaller 
took  the  youngest  children  and  the  only  doctor  who  could  be  spared. 
The  elder  children,  of  whom  there  were  eighty-three,  made  the  cargo 
of  the  Juan  Alvarez.  With  them  went  a  few  mothers  and  the  two 
French  nuns.  Sister  Anne  Marie  and  Sister  Madeleine.  Though  the 
sea  was  high  after  the  tidal  wave,  and  though  the  Juan  Alvarez  was 
old,  yet  she  managed  to  leave  the  harbour  and  to  set  out  towards  Cuba, 
where  they  would  be  in  safety  and  whence  would  come  help.  As  she 
went  the  mothers  wept.  There  was  no  room  on  board  for  many  of  these. 
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But,  though  the  tidal  wave  had  spent  itself,  behind  it  came  a  storm 
which  the  ship  encountered,  which  she  met  with  a  terrified,  half- 
mutinous  dago  crew,  with  engines  labouring  in  the  heavy  weather,  sweat¬ 
ing  oil,  groaning  and  pitching,  making  seven  knots  an  hour,  yet  forced 
on  by  her  captam,  so  forced  on  that  suddenly,  on  the  second  night, 
came  the  disaster,  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  the  parting  at  last  of  the 
old  seams,  and  the  scene  in  the  lurid,  wind-swept  night,  the  ship 
settling  deeper  and  deeper  under  the  impact  of  a  white  lather  of  sea. 
Yet,  though  the  port  boats  were  useless,  and  though  one  of  the  star¬ 
board  boats  had  been  lost,  it  was  possible  to  crowd  into  one  boat 
seventy-three  of  the  children,  a  few  bags  of  biscuit  and  a  breaker  of 
water.  In  the  dark  night,  lit  only  by  the  taffrail  lamps,  a  few  mothers 
crowded  towards  the  rail,  while  the  crew  struggled  with  the  falls.  Sister 
Madeleine  leapt  into  the  boat,  and  three  mothers  were  about  to  follow 
her  when,  as  one  rope  was  released,  the  other  parted,  and  the  boat  fell 
towards  the  sea.  There  was  a  cry.  Sister  Madeleine  seized  the  slack 
rope,  which  whistled  through  her  palms.  There  was  a  shout  as  she  fell 
into  the  sea,  and  one  of  the  Indian  sailors,  terrified  or  foolish,  cut  the 
sound  rope.  A  scream  came  from  the  ship,  and  hands  were  held  out 
towards  what  could  hardly  be  seen,  the  boat  lifted  already  by  a  wave, 
then  cast  down  into  the  trough,  carried  away  into  a  night  darker  than 
its  own  sides. 

And  yet  in  the  night  still  rose  the  prayer  of  Sister  Anne  Marie,  who, 
kneeling  by  the  hatch,  repeated  again  and  again  :  De  profutidis  clamavi 
ad  te,  Domine  .  .  .  de  profundis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine  .  .  .” 

Still  the  sea  pressed  upon  the  ship ;  the  list  to  starboard  became 
steeper.  No  boat  could  be  launched  now ;  among  tears  and  among  cries 
the  Juan  Alvarez  heeled  over  more  and  more,  very  near  the  sea,  of  the 
sea.  The  sea  rose  slowly,  and  after  a  while  the  ship  was  seen  no  more. 

Eight  children  had  remained  upon  the  ship,  and  now,  constantly 
lifted  and  then  cast  down  into  the  deep  green  valleys,  the  boat  drifted 
towards  the  south.  There  were  no  babies  among  this  company ;  they 
•were  all  little  children  aged  five  to  eight.  Now  they  sat  upon  the 
thwarts  or  huddled  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  making  no  sound,  but 
looking  about  them  with  large  eyes,  wondering  what  was  happening  to 
them  and  seeking  an  adult,  someone  who  could  tell  them  what  to  do, 
who  might  play  with  them  or  tell  them  a  story.  The  disaster  had 
happened  late  in  the  night,  and  now  dawn  was  coming,  suddenly,  as 
it  does  in  the  tropics.  In  the  threatening  eastern  sky  ran  trails  of 
palest  green,  dirty  yellow,  where  soon  formed  pink  streaks  of  ragged 
cloud.  The  boat  drifted  swiftly  before  the  northern  gale,  rose  and 
fell  in  a  smoking  white  sea.  The  early  terror  of  the  children,  or  rather 
their  bewilderment,  had  passed,  and  now  the  restlessness  of  their  years 
made  them  want  to  move,  which  they  could  hardly  do  in  this  boat,  so 
closely  packed.  They  wriggled  on  the  thwarts,  too  young  to  feel 
seasickness.  They  pushed  each  other,  and  here  and  there  a  child 
began  to  cry.  There,  was  no  one  to  still  their  tears.  They  talked  at 
random :  this  made  things  difficult  because  their  languages  were  not  all 
the  same. 

You  will  imagine,  seated  forward,  a  small  dark  boy  with  two  little 
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fair  girls.  The  wind  has  not  fallen,  but  the  sun  has  risen.  He  has  in 
his  pocket  a  pair  of  scissors,  with  which  he  cuts  now  unreproved  holes 
in  his  tiuiic.  The  little  girls  are  interested.  They  laugh.  Their 
laughter  mingles  with  the  tears  of  a  child  some  distance  away  that  is 
hungry  and  cold,  and  seeks  comfort. 

Only  as  the  day  passed,  and  still  they  drifted  south,  did  first  tears, 
then  sleep  and  stupor  come.  The  children  found  themselves  hungry, 
and,  because  unsatisfied,  wept,  jostling  each  other,  inclined  to  be 
quarrelsome  because  they  suffered.  But  as  there  was  no  food,  as  they 
were  exhausted,  little  by  little  they  fell  asleep,  except  two  or  three 
who  cried  persistently  for  their  mothers.  It  was  only  as  evening  came 
that  they  revived,  that  again  this  tiny  racked  humanity  began  to  try 
to  move.  In  their  childish  brains  the  idea  of  food  was  entirely 
dominant. 

Among  the  children,  seated  aft,  was  a  small  boy,  presumably  aged 
six,  a  boy  rather  tall  for  his  age,  distinctly  thin,  dark-haired,  white¬ 
skinned,  and  endowed  with  eyes  that  separated  him  from  all  others — 
deep  blue  eyes,  fringed  with  black.  He  was  among  the  most  restless, 
and  because  of  this  pushed  frequently  against  a  little  girl  of  his  own 
age  who  with  three  others  shared  his  thwart.  She  was  a  pretty  child, 
having  brown  eyes  and  a  mass  of  fair  hair,  now  sodden  and  sticky 
with  salt  water.  She  resented  his  restlessness  and  pushed  him  back. 
The  small  boy  pushed  her  again  viciously,  upon  which  the  little  girl 
raised  her  hand  and  slapped  him  across  the  face.  The  little  boy 
reddened,  and,  seizing  the  girl  by  the  hair,  dragged  her  head  down, 
kicking  and  slapping  her  wherever  he  could.  They  fell  together,  locked, 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  for  a  while  fought  ferociously, 
separating  at  last,  breathless,  neither  being  victorious. 

“  That  will  learn  you  something,  my  lad,”  said  the  little  boy,  who 
used  “  lad  ”  to  either  sex. 

"  You’re  a  pig,”  said  the  little  girl,  “  I’ll  tell  mother.” 

The  little  boy  was  no  longer  breathing  heavily.  In  fact,  he  entirely 
forgot  his  antagonist,  for  he  had  fallen  upon  one  of  the  sacks  of 
biscuit,  and  now,  childishly,  worked  at  the  cord  that  tied  its  neck. 
He  worked  for  a  long  time  with  curious  persistence,  an  almost  significant 
persistence,  using  his  teeth  as  well  as  both  his  hands,  and  thrusting  at 
the  sack  with  his  feet  to  keep  his  balance  as  the  boat  rolled.  Suddenly 
the  knot  came  untied,  and. he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  sack,  where  he 
found  a  biscuit. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  other  children,  mostly  half -stupefied, 
had  not  noticed  this.  So  the  little  boy  put  the  biscuit  into  his  mouth, 
and  with  difficulty  managed  to  bite  fragments  off  the  edges.  He  ate 
greedily,  like  an  animal,  cramming  the  fragments  into  his  mouth.  The 
little  fair  girl  noticed  this,  and  a  sudden  animation  came  to  her. 

”  I  want  some,”  she  wailed. 

The  little  boy  hesitated.  He  had  the  animal  instinct  to  keep  this 
for  himself,  but  he  had  been  taught  to  share  what  was  his  with  other 
people.  So  he  put  his  hand  into  the  bag  again,  held  out  a  biscuit  which 
she  took.  For  some  time  they  munched  happily.  The  little  girl  said  : 
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“  My  name’s  Elnor.  What’s  your  name?  ” 

“  Dzon,”  lisped  little  John. 

They  were  satisfied  by  this  exchange  of  information,  and  went  on 
munching  their  biscuits.  Then  the  sound  of  their  moving  jaws  attracted 
attention,  there  was  a  stir  among  the  infant  company,  and  hands  were 
held  out  towards  the  bag.  The  two  children  watched  the  others,  first 
help  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  then  struggle.  Still  they  did  not 
interfere,  as  the  end  of  their  boat  crowded,  as  appeals  and  threats 
rose  about  them.  But  among  the  crowd  was  a  boy  no  older  than  the 
others,  yet  taller,  handsome  in  a  rather  brutal  maimer,  his  head  covered 
with  curly  red  hair.  Without  a  word,  finding  himself  too  far  back  to 
reach  the  bag,  he  fought  his  way  through  the  press,  striking  at  faces  and 
kicking  at  bodies.  Terrified,  the  children  gave  way  to  him.  He  was 
clad  only  in  pyjamas,  half-torn  from  his  body,  which  he  threw  aside, 
reaching  the  bag  at  last  a  formidable  and  resolute  figure.  Without  a 
word  he  seized  two  biscuits,  placed  them  under  his  arm,  bent  down 
and,  since  another  child  was  in  his  way,  snatched  his  rival’s  biscuit 
from  his  mouth.  A  queer  sort  of  rage  rose  in  Dzon.  Possibly  natural 
antagonism  formed  between  them,  or  more  likely  the  instinct  that  was 
later  to  define  him  called  in  his  heart.  Without  a  word,  without  a 
protest,  he  struck  the  red-haired  boy  in  the  face,  causing  him  to  drop 
his  biscuits.  At  once  they  were  locked  in  combat,  while,  seeing  them 
so  employed,  the  other  children  threw  themselves  upon  the  biscuit  bag. 
The  little  boat  was  a  scene  of  a  battle,  where  neither  sex  nor  weakness 
appealed.  They  were  hungyr,  they  were  fighting  for  food.  Not  one 
had  reached  the  age  of  eight,  and  yet  already  they  were  men  and  women 
maddened  by  a  primitive  need.  It  was  this  rush  which  saved  Dzon,  for 
the  red-haired  boy  w'as  stionger  than  he,  and  at  once  had  him  down, 
holding  him  with  one  hand  while  he  struck  him  with  the  other.  Half  a 
dozen  children,  locked  in  the  struggle,  rolled  over  them,  separating  them, 
whereupon  Red-hair  forgot  the  combat  and,  thinking  only  of  food, 
joined  in  the  struggle,  leaving  Dzon  to  sit  up  crying,  his  lip  torn,  his 
hair  soiled  with  tar. 

Water  was  found  by  a  similar  accident,  by  a  small  half-Indian  boy, 
and  it  was  tragically  wasted,  since  no  child  thought  of  using  the  cup 
w'hich  hung  to  the  breaker.  The  tap  once  turned,  the  precious  fluid 
flow’ed  along  the  floor  of  the  boat,  where  as  night  fell  children  crouched, 
drinking  the  little  that  was  left  from  the  planks. 

So  the  boat  drifted  on  into  the  cold  night.  Some  of  the  children 
were  still,  yet  aroused  no  interest  in  the  others.  They  were  dead.  All, 
thinking  only  of  their  pain,  left  them  to  die.  Still  the  wind  hissed  along 
the  waves  as  the  boat  drifted  south.  The  children  had  slept  so  much 
during  the  day  that  now  they  were  restless  again.  Many  were  crying, 
and,  as  the  boat  passed  into  another  night  upon  the  waves,  their  cry 
echoed  in  many  languages  :  “  Madre  .  .  .  mamman  .  .  .  mother.” 
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CHAPTER  II 
The  Playful  Years. 

From  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  a  row  of  small  touzled  heads 
peered  at  the  land  which  had  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  port  bow. 
For  several  hours — in  fact,  since  dawn — it  had  been  a  shadow,  a  black¬ 
ness  upon  the  waters,  which  adults  would  long  ago  have  recognised. 
But  to  the  children  it  appeared  suddenly ;  the  lack  of  concentration  of 
their  years  caused  them  to  perceive  land  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by 
a  conjuring  trick.  And  they  were  not  overjoyed,  being  unable  to  realise 
their  peril,  or  to  imagine  that  here  was  a  place  where  water  and  food 
could  be  found.  Many  were  still  crying,  conscious  only  of  their  thirst. 
Of  these  was  Elnor,  who  persistently  wept,  knowing  only  that  she  was 
thirsty  and  unable  to  conceive  the  future.  She  was  too  young  to  know 
that  there  is  a  future. 

The  wind,  which  had  sent  the  boat  drifting  towards  the  south,  had 
by  degrees  diminished,  and  now  had  almost  fallen ;  it  preserved  only 
enough  strength  to  propel  the  boat  into  the  south-western  current  formed 
in  the  sea  by  the  outflow  of  a  river  that  was  later  to  be  known  as  the 
River  of  the  Plains.  Caught  between  the  flow  of  the  river  and  the 
sea,  the  boat  for  an  hour  or  so  drifted  in  various  directions.  It  was 
nearly  beached  on  the  northern  reef,  which  lay  outside  the  estuary  of 
the  river.  It  went  out  to  sea  a  mile  or  so,  and  perhaps  would  have 
drifted  away  if  the  turn  of  the  tide  had  not  suddenly  caught  it,  driving 
it  l)etween  the  northern  and  the  middle  reef  upon  a  surfy  sea  that  for 
a  few  hours  muzzled  the  river.  Finally,  very  slowly  and  carried  away 
by  the  tide,  the  boat  beached  itself  upon  a  soft,  sandy  beach  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There,  in  days  to  come, 
was  to  stand  Home  City. 

Naturally,  the  children  did  not  at  once  leap  ashore.  They  were 
frightened  and  unhappy,  and  there  was  nothing  to  reassure  them  on 
land ;  also  they  were  waiting  for  initiative.  So,  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  they  looked  curiously  over  the  gunwale,  constantly  being 
carried  a  little  higher  up  the  beach  by  the  tide,  which  still  rose.  At 
last,  however,  from  a  clump  of  trees  that  grew  some  hundred  yards 
away,  came  a  small  peccari,  followed  by  her  young.  The  small  wild 
pigs  trotted  across  the  field  of  vision  of  the  children,  and  while  the 
mother  rooted  in  the  ground,  the  young  scattered  about  her.  Small 
things  attract  children,  and  fingers  were  pointed  at  the  amusing  sight. 
After  some  hesitation,  the  waves  having  retreated  and  left  the  sand 
dry,  a  small  girl  climbed  out  of  the  boat,  jumped  on  the  sand,  and  w^ent 
towards  the  peccari.  Thus  was  a  landing  effected  by  Winnie,  a  little 
girl  in  no  wise  destined  to  be  famous.  She  was  at  the  moment  clad  in 
a  nightgown  and  what  looked  like  an  antimacassar  firmly  bound  about 
her  middle.  She  made  a  strange  Christopher  Columbus. 
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As  she  drew  near,  the  peccari  mother  raised  her  snout  and  bounded 
avray,  followed  by  her  young,  who  scuttled  like  rats.  Almost  at  once 
they  were  hidden  imder  the  trees.  But  Wiimie’s  example  had  spread 
so  quickly  that  the  children  were  climbing  and  falling  out  of  the  boat. 
Returning  waves  drenched  them,  but  yet  all  clambered  on  to  the  sand, 
upon  the  beach,  where  they  scattered.  Only  five  children  stayed  in 
the  boat,  in  awkward  attitudes,  lying  twisted  or  face  down ;  these  had 
died  upon  the  journey,  and  four  were  boys,  the  girls  exhibiting  in  time 
of  trial  the  stamina  which  is  always  theirs. 

You  will  imagine  the  scene  on  that  day  in  May  under  the  tropical 
sun.  The  sandy  beach  rises  steeply  towards  a  fringe  of  ceiba  trees. 
Indeed,  the  whole  horizon  rises  for  some  eight  miles  towards  a  plateau, 
the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  crowded  with  trees.  Beyond  lies  a  ragged 
range  of  hills.  The  land  on  which  the  children  found  themselves  was 
an  island  lying  some  forty  miles  north-east  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
an  island  surrounded  with  shoals.  In  fact,  a  number  of  sandbanks  lay 
across  the  northern  coast,  almost  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
whose  waters  found  their  way  into  the  sea  between  the  reefs.  That 
river  wandered  down  from  the  plateau,  its  source,  through  the  forests. 
In  the  west  the  land  rose  again  into  low  hills,  where  flowed  another 
river,  taking  its  source  at  another  point  of  the  southern  watershed. 
This  was  afterwards  named  the  River  of  the  Hills.  Upon  the  lonely 
beach  the  children  wandered,  many  forgetting  already,  if  for  a  moment, 
their  hunger  and  their  thirst,  amused  by  details :  a  shining  stone,  a 
shellfish  which  closed  as  they  sought  to  pick  it  up.  They  were  on  an 
island  known  in  the  tropics  as  El  Matador,  a  sinister  name,  meaning 
“  The  Killer.”  It  was  desert  because  the  whole  region  had  once  been 
so  swampy  as  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  because  the  swamps  had 
provided  a  breeding  ground  for  the  mosquito.  The  name  of  “  The 
Killer  ”  had  been  given  to  it  because  it  was  a  nest  of  fever,  a  nest  so 
fatal  that  no  white  man  could  live  there,  w’hile  even  the  half-Indian 
natives  of  the  coast,  finding  risk  but  not  sustenance,  had  for  nearly  a 
century  forborne  from  setting  foot  upon  its  shores. 

Had  the  natives  of  Venezuela  or  Guiana  been  more  enterprising, 
been  less  willing  to  believe  that  what  once  was  must  ever  be,  they  would 
have  known  that  the  earthquake  eleven  years  before  had  completely 
changed  the  topography  of  El  Matador.  The  island,  twenty-seven 
miles  long  and  twelve  miles  broad  on  an  average,  which  had  once  been 
a  tree-flecked  sandbank,  had  been  lifted  by  the  earthquake,  tilted  sharply 
towards  the  north,  so  that  the  swamps  had  either  been  submerged  or 
raised  above  sea-level.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  south,  the  earthquake 
had  formed  the  hills  which  now  made  a  blur  upon  the  horizon.  At 
once  the  mosquito  had  deserted  these  lands.  At  once  the  tropical  sun 
and  the  heavy  rains  had  stung  the  land  into  fertility.  At  once,  too, 
the  southern  and  western  winds,  the  migrating  birds,  had  dropped  upon 
this  virgin  soil  seeds  which  took  root.  A  vegetation  animate  with  life- 
lust  fought  for  the  rich  land.  The  few  goats,  snakes,  peccari,  monkeys, 
and  parrots,  which  had  struggled  for  life  upon  the  sandbank,  found 
themselves  in  a  damp  and  ardent  paradise.  They  multiplied,  they,  too. 
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animate  with  life-lust,  enjoyed  the  vegetation.  Now,  in  the  hot,  moist 
air,  the  island  was  a  place  for  carnage,  a  fight  between  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  world.  It  was  healthy,  and  the  trees  and  the  hills 
caught  the  rains,  returning  them  in  the  shape  of  the  two  rivers,  which 
flowed  towards  the  north.  Indeed,  only  mankind  had  not  known  of 
this  flower-splashed  paradise-  Now  man  had  come,  man  in  his  greatest 
innocency,  to  live  if  he  could,  and  to  conquer  if  he  lived. 

The  children  did  not  long  play  upon  the  beach,  because  hunger  and 
thirst  asserted  themselves.  They  scattered,  curious  rather  than  enter¬ 
prising,  and  fortunately  came  upon  the  River  of  the  Plains.  They  were 
very  young,  not  one  older  than  eight,  but  they  needed  no  adult  to 
order  them.  The  noonday  sun,  which  now  beat  upon  them  so  savagely 
that  it  would  have  slain  any  child  born  elsewhere  than  in  the  tropics, 
proved  their  leader,  drove  them  to  the  river,  where  at  once  they  were 
lying  flat,  their  mouths  drinking  deeply,  wetting  their  heads  and  their 
bodies.  For  already  they  were  savages,  and,  as  if  instinct  developed, 
the  others  farther  away  realised  what  was  happening,  and  all  drank. 

However,  and  though  the  River  of  the  Plains  was  thickly  lined  with 
banana  trees,  they  might  have  died  of  hunger  if  among  the  banana 
trees  a  number  of  little  monkeys  had  not  been  engaged  in  tearing  down 
the  fruit,  opening  it  with  a  rapid  whisk  of  the  teeth.  They  watched 
the  monkeys  for  a  moment,  half-frightened  of  them ;  then  a  boy  called 
Tony,  a  fair  boy  with  a  round  head,  realising  that  here  was  food,  ran 
towards  the  plantation,  from  which  the  monkeys  fled,  shrilly  chatter¬ 
ing.  He  had  much  difficulty  in  tearing  off  a  banana  from  the  cluster 
which  rose  in  an  imexpected  vertical  position,  but  he  was  a  dogged 
little  boy.  He  tugged  with  both  hands  at  the  fruit,  and  at  last  pulled 
off  a  banana.  Man  took  example  from  the  monkey,  and,  though  Tony 
lacked  claws,  with  fingers  and  teeth  he  tore  open  the  fruit,  ate  in  large 
mouthfuls,  throwing  himself  upon  the  cluster  again  for  another,  like 
a  greedy  beast  that  feeds.  And  the  others  followed  him.  There  was 
an  orgy  of  eating.  Fruit  was  torn  down  and  left  lying,  as  desire 
whipped  them  to  tear  down  more.  There  was  an  absurd  jostling  and 
fighting  in  the  banana  grove,  for  these  children,  escaped  from  civilisa¬ 
tion,  w'ere  already  beasts.  They  were  merely  embodied  desires.  It  is 
characteristic  that  only  three,  all  boys,  stood  for  some  time  apart  from 
the.  feast ;  these  were  Pepe,  a  little  Spanish  boy,  suspicious  by  nature, 
and  the  sons  of  the  Scotch  manager  of  the  Aranillo  waterworks,  Sandy 
and  Donal,  who  racially  wished  to  see  experiments  tried  by  other  people. 

Indeed,  personalities  were  defining  themselves,  and  soon  defined 
themselves  more  clearly.  After  eating  and  drinking  the  children  were 
sleepy,  and  for  some  hours  most  slept  under  the  shade  of  the  ceiba  trees. 
Only  a  few,  the  elder  ones,  feeling  lonely,  sat  alone,  crying  a  little, 
then,  noticing  a  flower  or  a  shell,  laughing,  seizing  it,  crying  again. 
One  or  two  wandered  away  alone.  Of  these  one  did  not  return,  adding 
his  name  to  the  roll  of  dead. 

So  much  did  personalities  define  themselves,  even  so  early,  that  a 
peculiar  conversation  that  was  to  fructify  one  day  occurred  between 
Phcebe  and  a  little  German  boy  called  Karl.  The  children  had  so 
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recently  abandoned  civilisation  that  they  remembered  many  of  the 
imperatives  that  had  been  laid  upon  them.  Phoebe,  who  was  much  more 
completely  clad  than  the  others,  was  wearing  a  brown  linen  frock,  soiled 
with  seawater  and  dirt.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  take  it  off,  and 
probably  she  would  not  have  succeeded.  In  fact,  the  buckle  was  so 
set  with  water  and  sand  that  she  wore  the  frock  for  several  weeks,  until 
stones  and  shrubs  tore  it  from  her  body.  This  morning,  as  she  went 
with  Karl  along  the  beach,  she  noticed  that  in  the  skirt  a  tear  had 
formed.  Childishly  she  enlarged  it,  laughing  as  the  linen  uttered  a 
ripping  sound. 

“  Das  darfst  du  nicht  thun,”  said  Karl. 

“  What  say?  ”  asked  Phoebe,  in  a  strong  American  accent. 

Karl  had  before  now  come  across  English-speaking  children,  and 
knew  a  few  words  : 

“  You  mustn’t.” 

“  Why  mustn’t  I?  ”  asked  Phoebe,  showing  herself  a  real  child,  and 
questioning  an  order  before  she  knew  what  it  enjoined. 

”  You  mustn’t,”  repeated  Karl. 

“  I  mustn’t  what?  ”  asked  Phoebe. 

He  pointed  to  the  frock. 

”  What  say?  ”  Karl  touched  the  tear  in  the  linen  and  shook  his 
head.  ”  I  mustn’t  tear  my  frock?  ” 

”  No,  you  mustn’t.” 

”  Why?  ” 

Karl  made  an  effort  which  wrinkled  his  white,  Saxon  brow.  He 
did  not  know  why  Phoebe  must  not  tear  her  frock,  but  knew  only  that 
she  must  not.  Then  memory  helped  him  : 

”  If  spoil  clothes,  Onkel  take  you  away.” 

”  Onkel?  ”  asked  Phoebe,  puzzled. 

“  Yes,”  said  Karl.  ”  He  take  you  away.” 

Phoebe  looked  about  her  anxiously.  Still  she  did  not  understand. 
She  did  not  connect  the  word  “  onkel  ”  with  “  uncle.”  For  some 
minutes  Karl  tried  to  explain  in  English  and  German  that  his  mother 
had  often  threatened,  when  he  was  naughty,  that  an  ”  onkel,”  the  bad 
character  of  the  family,  would  take  him  away  unless  he  were  good. 
His  uncle  in  far  Germany  had  shed  terror  about  him  on  the  Venezuelan 
coast.  All  that  he  managed  to  convey  to  Phoebe  was  that  something 
threatened. 

”  Where  is  Onkel?  ”  she  a.sked. 

Karl  pointed  vaguely  to  the  trees.  Phoebe  felt  the  fear  of  the  remote, 
the  unknown.  After  a  moment’s  pause  she  ran  away,  her  little  white 
legs  twinkling  in  the  sun.  She  ran,  paying  her  first  tribute  to  the 
imseen. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  detail  at  too  great  length  the  few  days 
that  followed,  days  of  idleness  and  play.  Little  by  little  tears  dried. 
The  cries  for  their  mothers,  which  had  been  common  on  the  first  and 
second  days,  ceased  to  be  uttered,  for  time  passed  swiftly,  as  it  does 
during  childhood.  Within  four  or  five  days  a  new  set  of  interests  had 
sprung  up  among  the  children.  They  remembered  another  life,  a 
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mother,  a  father,  a  favourite  dog,  electric  trams,  streets.  But  to  them, 
cast  into  a  new  world,  into  conditions  entirely  inconceivable  in  the  past, 
a  life  where  they  were  alone  among  children,  without  parents,  without 
regular  meals,  without  forbidden  food,  without  orders,  and  without  bed¬ 
time,  was  such  as  to  impress  their  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  the  past. 
They  were  happy  ;  upon  the  island  they  found  fruit  and  water ;  under 
the  trees  the  rough  grass  was  harsh,  as  it  is  in  the  tropics,  damp  and 
perhaps  haunted  by  snakes,  but  to  them  it  was  good  to  play  in  the 
sun  while  the  light  lasted.  Quickly  they  began  to  forget. 

In  years  to  come  many  a  child  was  to  raise  in  its  mind  the  puzzling 
picture  of  another  life  :  a  cot,  the  face  of  a  woman  whose  skin  had 
a  strange  appearance,  bending  over  them.  It  conveyed  nothing.  It 
was  the  stuff  of  dreams.  The  strange  appearance  of  that  remembered 
mother  corresponded  with  her  clothes,  for  the  islanders  were  to  grow 
up  so  primitive  as  not  to  realise  clothes,  and  to  look  upon  a  mother’s 
purple  gown  as  the  strange  but  natural  colour  of  her  skin.  They  were 
deported  from  civilisation.  They  must  make  another  world. 

Natural  association  and  natural  selection  caused  the  children  to  divide 
into  sets,  most  of  which  at  first  were  based  upon  community  of  language. 
Of  the  language  of  the  islanders  something  should  be  said,  because  it 
originated  by  blending,  producing  a  new  and  peculiar  tongue.  Though 
the  majority  of  the  foreign  inhabitants  of  Aranillo  were  American  and 
British,  the  predominant  language  among  the  children  was  not  English, 
because  the  majority  of  the  Americans  sent  their  children  to  their  rela¬ 
tives.  Only  a  little  over  half  the  children  spoke  English ;  there  was 
a  strong  German  contingent,  there  were  six  Spaniards,  two  little  Danish 
girls ;  there  was  a  F rench  boy,  and  a  Slav,  whom  no  one  understood 
and  who  thus  failed  to  influence  the  island  tongue.  One  may  gain  an 
idea  of  the  formation  of  their  language  from  the  following  conversation, 
which  took  place  on  the  second  day  between  Elnor  and  the  little  German 
girl  Gretel.  They  stood  for  a  while  inspecting  each  other  shyly, 
as  children  will.  ,  Then  the  natural  egotism  of  infancy  caused  Elnor 
to  remark  :  “  I’ve  hurt  my  foot.” 

“  Bitte?  ”  said  Gretel.  She  w’as  a  large,  rather  stupid-looking 
child,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair. 

”  I’ve  hurt  my  foot,”  Elnor  repeated. 

”  Bitte?  ”  said  Gretel,  obstinately. 

Elnor  pointed  to  her  foot,  to  a  swollen  big  toe:  “  My  foot,”  she 
said. 

”  Ach  !  fusz  !  ”  said  Gretel. 

“  Not  fusz,”  said  Elnor.  ”  Foot.” 

“  Bitte?  ”  said  Gretel. 

The  conversation  had  become  impossible,  but  a  little  later,  when 
Elnor  was  climbing  down  a  hollow  with  Jose,  a  little  Spanish  hoy,  Jose 
hurt  his  foot  on  a  stone,  and  began  to  cry.  Elnor  suggested  that  she 
should  kiss  his  foot  to  make  it  well,  but  the  Spaniard  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  Elnor,  inflamed  with  Samaritan  zeal,  asked  if  his  foot  hurt 
very  much,  then  remembered  Gretel,  and  said  :  “  Does  your  bittie 
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hurt?  ”  Upon  this  Jose  gained  the  impression  that  what  he  called 
“  pie  ”  was  also  called  “  bittie.”  In  a  confused  manner  foot,  fusz, 
pie,  and  bittie  came  to  be  synonyms.  In  fact,  bittie  came  to  predomi¬ 
nate,  because  Elnor  encountered  many  foreign  children,  and,  not  being 
able  to  conceive  that  some  were  German,  some  French,  some  Spanish, 
used  bittie  instead  of  foot.  Finally  it  passed  into  the  language. 

In  the  same  way  words  of  similar  meaning  and  of  different  sound, 
such  as  my,  mein,  mon,  mi,  were  slurred  over,  until  they  amalgamated 
into  a  sound  akin  to  meen,  which  implied  possession  in  the  singular, 
in  the  plural,  and  in  the  relative.  Since  the  children  did  not  easily 
conceive  property  other  than  theirs,  they  lost  the  word  “  yours.”  They 
attained  its  meaning  by  contradicting  the  idea  of  possession,  by  substi¬ 
tuting  ”  not  mine,”  which  became  nomeen.  Verbs  were  equally  simpli- 
fied  :  possibility  having  no  meaning  to  the  population,  the  subjunctive 
never  appeared.  Since  orders  and  penalties  had  disappeared,  the  word 
”  if  ”  went  with  the  subjunctive.  The  past  tense  became  simplified, 
so  simplified  that  it  was  implied  and  conveyed  through  the  replies 
”  Yo,”  a  variation  of  yes,  and  ”  No,”  which  was  universal.  In  fact, 
nothing  remained  of  the  verb  except  the  present  tense  and  the  imperative. 
Thus  you  will  imagine  in  later  years,  when  the  language  has  become 
simplified  round  a  basis  of  English,  the  islanders  conversing  as 
follows  : 

”  Yo  el  ban.  Takh.”  This  meant  that  yes,  one  of  them  had 
some  bananas  to-day,  and  that  he  was  requesting  the  other,  presum¬ 
ably  a  female,  to  carry  them  to  the  camping  place,  the  imperative 
“  Takh  ”  being  the  sole  remains  of  the  verb  to  take.  Possibly  the 
female  replied  : 

“No.  Takh!  ”  which  meant  "  Take  them  yourself.”  Possibly, 
too,  the  rest  of  the  conversation  would  be  other  than  verbal. 

What  happened  actually  was  that  emotions  became  so  simplified  that 
only  a  small  number  of  words  were  required.  Hunger,  cold,  heat, 
fear,  comprised  the  main  emotions  of  the  islanders  until  they  reached 
puberty.  Then  entered  the  idea  of  love,  for  which  no  word  was  found, 
because  mother  love  had  been  forgotten  in  the  four  to  six  years  which 
separated  the  children  from  that  time.  The  children  had  landed  with 
a  number  of  complicated  ideas  :  they  had  travelled  in  boats,  tramways, 
trains,  and  had  the  idea  of  displacement ;  they  had  been  given  money, 
bought  things  in  shops,  and  understood  that  money  was  necessary,  had 
some  notions  of  trade ;  they  had  seen  soldiers  and  policemen,  and  had 
gained  an  idea  of  force;  they  had  heard  music,  used  picture-books, 
and  they  had  some  notions  of  the  arts.  But  now  they  were  in  a  world 
where  there  w'ere  no  conveyances,  and  though  in  their  subconscious 
mind  the  idea  of  moving  from  place  to  place  survived,  shapes  became 
blunted,  so  that  within  three  or  four  years  they  saw  a  boat  and  a  train 
as  small  moving  objects,  connected  neither  with  the  sea  nor  with  the 
land.  Knowing  no  adults,  they  lost  the  idea  of  superior  force  vested 
in  authority ;  as  they  acquired  force  themselves  they  ceased  to  be  able 
to  conceive  force  outside  themselves,  and  therefore  lost  all  idea  of  law 
and  order.  Without  picture-books  or  music,  they  escaped  mechanical 
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representation  of  emotion ;  naturally,  they  built  with  sand  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  animals  about  them,  and  Mord  invented  song,  but  nothing 
of  this  bore  any  relation  with  the  past.  Dzon,  with  Geoff  and  Jose, 
had  begun  by  building  sand  oxen  and  mules,  but  by  degrees  the  oxen 
resembled  the  mules;  horns  became  knobs;  an  entirely  original  vision 
of  the  animal  formed,  blended  with  the  peccari  and  the  sajxajou;  the 
fauna  of  the  island  erased  the  fauna  of  civilisation. 

As  no  impressions  came  to  survive,  and  especially  to  strengthen,  the 
ideas  of  civilisation,  they  weakened  because  they  were  overlaid  by  the 
new  ideas  created  by  the  new  objects.  The  islanders,  like  most  human 
beings,  were  inspired  to  ideas  by  the  sight  of  objects;  then  they  de¬ 
veloped  more  complicated  ideas  by  associating  two  ideas.  If  they 
had  stayed  at  Aranillo  they  would  have  associated  conductor  and  street 
car ;  on  the  island  they  associated  banana  with  monkey.  Thus,  little  by 
little,  through  starvation,  the  old  ideas  disappeared.  Father,  mother, 
holiday,  school,  regular  meals,  being  washed,  beds,  whippings,  all  these 
became  the  stuff  of  dreams.  A  few  were  to  retain  strong  impressions, 
but  they  were  not  to  know  where  they  drew  them  from.  Thus  they 
could  build  nothing  upon  them. 

Some  carried  with  them  the  shadow  of  the  past,  but  most  walked  in 
happy  innocence  in  the  present,  until  there  arose  more  complicated 
matters,  to  which  we  shall  allude,  but  the  language  always  remained 
simple,  limited  to  a  few  himdred  words.  For  this  reason  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ascribe  to  the  islanders  conversation  much  more  complicated 
than  they  could  have  indulged  in.  One  could,  as  time  went  by,  easily 
conceive  that  "  this  course  is  a  wrong  one  and  we  must  unite  against 
it,”  but  he  would  have  said,  in  Islandese  :  ”  Forward  friends,  and 
slay  the  enemy.” 

Leaving  aside  this  philological  question,  which  could  be  developed 
to  the  extent  of  showing  why  one  language  predominated  here,  another 
there,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  formation  of  Islandese  was  chaotic 
because  it  depended  upon  the  formation  of  sets.  After  living  for 
a  few  weeks  in  a  state  of  rather  stupefied  unity,  during  which  there 
was  peace  and  friendship,  the  islanders  began  to  divide  according  to 
predilection.  The  human  tendency  to  form  tribes  and  nations,  to  cling 
together  along  certain  broad  lines  of  resemblance,  was  there,  though  the 
children  were  so  young.  If  the  island  had  been  differently  shaped,  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  some  to  inhabit  one  beach,  others  a  second, 
rivalry  and  war  would  quickly  have  followed.  But  since  only  the 
plains  were  habitable,  because  children  so  small  could  not  penetrate  the 
forests  and  the  hills,  a  state  of  division  within  unity  endured  for  some 
years. 

One  important  set  comprised  Dzon,  Jose,  and  Geoff.  They  were  all 
three  good-looking  little  boys,  of  an  enquiring  but  calm  turn  of  mjnd, 
not  at  all  inclined  to  quarrel,  and  given  to  constructive  games,  such  as 
building  with  sand  representations  of  the  Juan  Alvarez.  They  came 
together  by  accident,  and  stayed  together  because  they  had  common 
interests. 

So  you  will  imagine  a  scene  which  might  be  denied  by  the  romantic 
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school,  but  is  yet  inevitable  upon  an  island  where  youth  is  moving 
towards  maturity.  The  three  are  building  a  castle  made  of  sand  and 
stones.  Dzon,  being  the  strongest,  is  carrying  stones  from  the  banks 
of  the  River  of  the  Plains,  while  Jose  and  Geoff  raise  a  molehill  of 
sand,  roughly  square,  place  the  stones,  and  fill  in  the  intervals  with 
sand.  A  castle  arises,  a  foot  high,  then  two. 

‘‘  Put  it  here,”  says  Geoff,  pointing  a  little  back  from  the  edge,  as 
Dzon  struggles  towards  him  under  a  large  stone.  And  Dzon,  good- 
naturedly,  places  it  there.  Thus  the  castle  grows  narrower,  and  other 
stones  held  with  sand  are  set  back,  until  the  castle  attains  a  narrow 
apex.  Nature  has  achieved  a  pyramid,  and  the  three  artisans  look  upon 
it  with  delight.  At  that  moment  Jose  clambers  on  to  the  castle,  and 
stands  there  in  an  heroic  attitude. 

“  You  get  off  and  make  room  for  me,”  says  Geoff,  in  much  briefer 
Islandese. 

”  No,  I  won’t,”  cries  Jose,  laughing. 

Geoff  assaults  the  castle.  There  is  a  clamour  and  Jose  is  precipi¬ 
tated  down  the  other  side.  Laughing  and  breathless,  he  rushes  up 
again  to  overset  Geoff.  Dzon,  inflamed  by  rivalry,  takes  his  turn,  and 
so  the  three  little  boys  on  the  desert  speck  of  land  play  king  of  the 
castle,  as  other  little  boys  at  that  hour  are  playing  the  same  game  on  the 
sands  of  Coney  Island  or  Ostend. 

These  three  were  often  reinforced  by  a  girl  called  Lisa,  a  pretty, 
fair  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  very  loose,  red  mouth,  who  wandered 
from  set  to  set,  preferring  those  where  boys  predominated ;  she  contri¬ 
buted  in  no  wise  to  their  games,  but  she  liked  to  sit  among  them,  and 
all  three  were  too  polite  to  expel  her.  A  more  peculiar  set  was  headed 
by  Olga,  a  very  thin,  dark,  tall,  and  bony  little  girl,  already  downy  on 
the  arms  and  legs.  She  was  a  tempestuous,  ill-natured  child,  continu¬ 
ally  embroiled  in  fights,  and  often  victorious  over  the  boys  because  she 
fought  with  feet,  claws,  and  teeth.  Therefore  her  followers,  Lois, 
Roof,  and  a  feeble  little  boy  called  Pat,  lived  an  uncomfortable  life. 
Olga  did  not  know  the  word  school,  but  she  behaved  like  a  school¬ 
mistress,  forcing  her  slaves  to  carry  her  about  the  camp,  while  Pat, 
who  had  a  voice,  was  made  to  sing  in  front  of  the  procession.  Olga 
was  a  sort  of  Cleopatra,  and  for  some  time  Elnor,  easily  impressed  by 
strength  and  resolution,  turned  to  her  group.  She  did  not,  however, 
stay  there  long,  having  informed  Olga  that  it  was  her  turn  to  be  carried. 
Upon  this  followed  a  ferocious  fight  where  Elnor  was  w'orsted  and 
retired  weeping. 

Another  curious  little  set  was  not  noticed  by  the  islanders,  and  yet 
was  significant.  It  comprised  merely  Sandy  and  Donal,  the  only 
Scotsmen  on  the  island,  who  quietly  formed  a  clan.  Had  they  been  a 
little  older  they  would  have  taken  to  the  highlands  in  the  south,  so  as 
to  keep  away  from  the  Sassenach.  Since  they  could  not  do  this,  they 
settled  some  way  up  the  River  of  the  Plains,  where  the  trees  came  down 
to  the  foothills.  What  they  did  there  was  later  to  be  discovered,  since 
one  of  these  harboured  genius.  Meanwhile,  though  they  were  not  un¬ 
friendly,  they  never  joined  in  fights,  they  kept  secretly  within  their 
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pale.  Of  their  nature,  though  not  of  their  set,  was  Pepe,  the  suspicious 
child  who,  like  them,  would  not  at  first  touch  the  bananas,  followed 
by  a  small  boy  called  Bob.  These  were  rather  more  hostile  than  the 
Scots,  inclined  to  resent  the  neighbourhood  of  other  children.  In  due 
course  they  found  a  hole  under  a  fallen  tree,  and  there  kept  themselves 
for  several  years  almost  in  solitude. 

Finally  came  the  Mord  and  the  Arry  set.  These  two  children  were 
foundlings  who  had  been  sent  from  a  London  workhouse  to  a  farmer 
in  Canada.  The  latter,  having  removed  to  Aranillo,  was  killed  in  the 
earthquake.  They  had  been  shipped  off,  and  disliked  each  other 
intensely,  for  they  felt  their  common  origin,  this  bond  of  disunion 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Scots.  Mord  was  a  more  complete  example 
of  Olga.  She  represented  the  processional  spirit.  Followed  by  a  band 
of  small  devotees,  whose  numbers  constantly  varied,  she  instituted  cere¬ 
monial  marches  during  which,  led  by  her,  there  was  much  singing  of 
uncouth  songs,  of  war  and  of  pathos,  songs  without  words,  tone  poems 
rather  than  songs.  Out  of  this  set  came  dancing,  which  was  actually 
rhythmic  movement.  There  was  some  greatness  in  Mord,  and  equally 
with  the  Scots  she  was  to  add  to  the  island  dowry.  As  for  Arry,  he 
represented  all  that  is  hideous  in  the  London  gutter ;  he  was  not  strong, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  white-faced  in  spite  of  the  sun,  but  he 
had  a  nimble,  disagreeable  tongue,  and  a  nimble,  disagreeable  mind. 
He  was  so  much  more  intelligent  than  many  others  that  he  recruited 
followers  by  laughing  at  them.  Particularly  girls  became  subject  to 
him,  because  his  cruelty  influenced  their  latent  masochism. 

Time  passed,  and  the  islanders,  provisioned  with  food,  were  happy 
enough,  sleeping,  playing,  fighting  with  their  friends,  and  not  yet  aware 
of  their  enemies.  Death  did  not  work  too  hard  in  the  island.  The 
boat  which  had  brought  these  people  ashore  had  long  floated  away  upon 
a  high  tide,  carrying  with  it  the  insect-eaten  bodies  of  those  who  had 
died  at  sea.  On  the  island  seven  more  children  died,  some  out  of 
weakness,  some  under  a  blow  of  the  sun ;  one  was  lost  on  the  island 
and  was  never  found  again.  None  was  poisoned,  since  no  fatal  plants 
existed  on  the  island,  but  only  berries  fit  to  make  a  child  sick.  Finally, 
since  still  it  was  boys  and  not  girls  whom  death  took  easily,  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  reduced  to  exactly  fifty-nine,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  boys 
and  thirty-five  girls.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  death  of  their 
fellows  did  not  greatly  impress  the  islanders.  Unable  to  conceive  the 
pain  of  dissolution,  they  were  content  that  to-day  one  of  their  fellows 
was  and  to-morrow  was  not.  They  took  no  heed  of  the  bodies,  left 
them  in  the  sun  for  nature  to  absorb ;  without  fear,  because  death  had 
no  meaning  for  them,  used  the  skulls  as  footballs.  In  fact,  they  had 
no  word  for  death,  except  izeneer,  a  corruption  of  “he  is  not  here,” 
perhaps  an  admirable  definition  of  that  state  of  things. 

But  the  processional  instincts  of  Mord  and  her  set  were  to  relate 
with  death,  and  there  was  to  creep  towards  death  the  idea  which  has 
made  another  life  its  property.  One  day  a  peccari  cub  was  found  dead 
among  the  trees,  probably  having  lost  its  mother  and  starved.  It  was 
found  by  Mord,  Jack,  and  the  two  little  girls  Phoebe  and  Roof.  They 
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were  preparing  to  use  the  cub  for  stone-throwing,  when  Mord 
interfered. 

“  Give  it  to  me,”  she  said,  and,  as  Jack  demurred,  she  hit  him  in 
the  mouth,  so  that  he  cried  and  dropped  the  little  body. 

“  He  is  mine,  he  is  mine,”  chanted  Mord,  holding  the  cub  in  the 
air.  Then,  laughing,  she  walked  down  towards  the  beach,  holding  the 
body  high.  The  others  followed,  and,  because  they  followed,  Mord’s 
march  resolved  itself  into  posturing.  Because  she  postured  and  pranced 
the  others  imitated.  Processionally  they  went  down  towards  the  beach. 
Then  Phoebe  said  : 

“  Give  it  to  me,  Mord.” 

”  No,  I  won’t.” 

“  Give  it  to  me.  I  want  it.” 

The  procession  was  interrupted,  and  a  quarrel  near. 

“  You’ll  be  sorry  if  you  don’t  give  it  to  me,”  said  Phoebe. 

”  Why?  ”  asked  Mord,  a  teasing  smile  on  her  face. 

A  memory  came  to  Phoebe.  “  If  you  don’t  give  it  to  me  I’ll  tell 
Ankel  to  take  you  away.” 

“Who’s  Ankel?  ”  asked  Jack. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Phoebe.  She  pointed  towards  the  wood. 
“  He  lives  there.” 

They  discussed  Ankel  for  some  time.  No  one  doubted  him.  He  did 
not  persuade  Mord  to  surrender  the  cub,  which  after  a  while  she  flung 
into  the  sea,  but  in  the  mind  of  Roof,  who  was  a  very  stupid  child, 
confusion  had  arisen.  She  did  not  understand  that  Ankel  would  take 
Mord  away  if  Mord  failed  to  please  Phoebe.  W’hat  she  gathered  was 
that  Ankel  would  take  Mord  away  if  she  played  with  the  dead  peccari. 
Smitten  by  this  experience,  she  confided  it  to  another  child ;  thus  a 
misty  connection  between  Ankel  and  things  that  were  izeneer  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  established  to  flourish  one  day. 

So  the  reader  will  imagine  the  beach  two  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  children.  They  now  vary  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten. 
They  are  all  entirely  naked,  since  their  clothes  have  long  ago  been  left 
upon  brambles  and  stones,  or  discarded  in  the  heat.  They  are  as  a  rule 
taller  than  befits  their  age,  because  they  live  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  a  hairy  race,  and  though  there  reigns  among  them  a  tendency  to 
fairness  the  majority  have  darkened.  Their  skins  vary  from  pale  gold 
to  deep  brown.  They  are  muscular  but  not  quick,  for  the  sun  is  too 
hot,  so  they  are  inclined  to  languor.  They  feed,  like  animals,  when 
they  wish,  eating  in  large  quantities,  then  fasting  for  a  day.  Like 
animals  they  sleep  in  the  shade  of  trees  many  hours  at  a  time.  And 
they  sleep  lightly,  as  if  they  apprehend  an  enemy.  They  are  still 
living  in  the  open,  but  they  tend  to  shelter  under  trees,  having  learnt 
this  in  the  rainy  season.  Also  the  example  of  Pepe  has  been  followed, 
and  many  live  in  holes  in  the  ground,  some  in  caves  on  the  western 
side  of  the  beach.  They  are  entirely  aimless  :  eating,  sleeping,  and 
growing ;  they  do  not  think  ;  they  are  happy. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  a  period  as  important  in  the  history 
of  the  island  as  would  have  been  a  geological  age,  occurred  an  event 
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of  apparently  small  significance  which  was,  however,  to  spin  one  of 
the  threads  of  this  nation’s  destiny.  Though  the  sets  were  fluctuating, 
constantly  reinforced  by  children  seeking  amusement,  then  splitting 
when  rivalry  arose  between  strong  personalities,  the  tendency  to  friend¬ 
ship,  to  unconscious  love,  was  operative.  It  was  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  Sandy  and  Donal,  but  all  over  the  island  couples  tended  to 
form.  The  coming  together  of  Dzon  and  Elnor  had  been  deferred 
because  there  was  in  neither  anything  indeterminate.  Dzon  was  a  man, 
and  therefore  despised  girls;  Elnor  was  a  woman,  and  therefore  looked 
upon  boys  as  stupid.  Though  neither  had  reached  the  age  of  ten,  their 
points  of  view  were  clear,  even  though  they  could  not  express  a  point 
of  view.  However,  they  were  on  good  terms,  often  playing  together, 
but  parting  without  regret.  A  slight  incident  impressed  them  upon 
each  other,  and  nothing  could  have  revealed  more  clearly  that  savages 
are  much  akin  to  presidents  and  privy  councillors. 

In  spite  of  the  children,  the  sapajou  monkeys  refused  to  abandon 
the  banana  patches.  There  were  as  good  bananas  at  the  western  end  of 
the  island,  near  the  foothills,  but  a  sort  of  pride  must  have  dominated 
the  monkeys.  Whenever  the  children  drew  near  they  fled  chattering, 
but  they  sat  in  hundreds  on  the  ceiba  trees,  protesting  furiously  and 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  fruit.  There  were  other 
encounters  of  this  kind  at  the  orange  groves,  which  produced  a  poor, 
wild  fruit,  but  still  a  fruit  attractive  to  children  and  to  monkeys.  The 
children  had  at  first  taken  little  interest  in  the  monkeys,  except  once 
when  Arry  found  one  of  their  young  fallen  from  a  tree;  he  took  it 
away  to  his  hole  and  tortured  it  until  it  died,  in  strange  ways  devised 
for  himself.  But  by  degrees  rivalry  arose  among  the  children,  and  a 
sort  of  war  formed  between  them  and  the  monkeys.  They  had  begun 
by  talking  to  them,  looking  upon  them  in  a  scientific  manner  as  being 
fellow-creatures  of  peculiar  appearance.  But  reproaches  having  been 
vain,  they  came  to  dislike  the  monkeys  because  the  monkeys  disliked 
them ;  thus  they  proved  the  fraternity  of  human  and  simian  nature. 

Early  one  morning,  when  Dzon  was  finishing  a  night’s  sleep 
in  a  sandy  hollow  near  the  banks  of  the  River  of  the  Plains,  and 
when  Elnor  came  towards  him,  dragging  behind  her  a  long  trail  of 
bougainvilles,  he  was  in  the  healthy  mood  of  the  male  who  feels  happy 
and  would  like  to  kill  something.  He  looked  up  at  Elnor  without 
speaking,  and  she  replied  in  the  same  terms,  this  being  the  island 
custom.  After  a  while  he  said  :  “  Where  are  you  going  to?  ” 

Elnor  replied  :  “  Nowhere,”  and  sat  down.  They  sat  side  by  side 
for  some  time,  behaving  as  children  do,  digging  into  the  sand  with  their 
toes,  trying  to  make  piles  with  small  stones.  Across  the  river  a  row  of 
feathery  palms  descended  as  if  to  drink ;  from  the  estuary  a 
flight  of  pelicans  rose  slowly,  like  a  group  of  white  banners 
against  a  purple  sky.  In  the  burning  sun  these  two  children 
made  a  spectacle  touching  and  primitive.  Both  had  long  legs ; 
Dzon,  naturally  dark,  was  tanned  to  coffee  brown,  while  Elnor 
was  lighter  in  colour.  Upon  their  shoulders  fell  manes  of  hair  almost 
equally  long,  nearly  black  in  the  case  of  Dzon,  bleached  almost  to  white 
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on  the  shoulders  of  Elnor.  These  naked  children  of  nature  sat  care¬ 
lessly  side  by  side,  their  elbows  touching,  their  minds  forming  feelings 
and  not  thoughts.  They  sat  so,  the  current  of  their  lives  slowly  ebb¬ 
ing  away,  without  aspiration,  unconscious  of  regret.  They,  like  the 
stones,  merely  were.  But  human  nature  is  essentially  restless ;  after  a 
long  time  Dzon  rose  to  his  feet,  a  brown  straight  arrow  in  the  sun,  and 
flung  a  stone  into  the  river.  Then  another.  It  pleased  him  to  throw 
stones  farther,  and  yet  farther.  He  would  throw  one  to  the  other  side. 
And  Elnor  watched  him  with  indifference  in  her  golden  brown  eyes. 
This  indifference  must  have  annoyed  Dzon,  for  he  looked  about  him — his 
face  changed.  In  a  banana  patch  a  pair  of  sapajou  monkeys  were 
tearing  at  the  fruit.  Without  hesitation  he  delivered  at  Elnor’s  side  a 
kick  which  brought  her  to  her  feet  with  clenched  fists,  ready  to  shake 
him. 

“  Enj."  ' 

Elnor  understood.  For  some  reason  the  French  word  singe  had  im¬ 
pressed  itself,  and  been  modified.  With  common  accord  both  children 
lay  flat  upon  the  sand  and  began  to  work  their  way  towards  the  patch. 
Since  reason  had  developed  so  little,  instinct  was  strong.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  formation  of  the  ground,  hiding  under  hummocks  of 
sand  less  than  a  foot  high,  working  their  way  towards  an  occasional 
tussock  of  rough  grass,  and  meanwhile,  as  they  went  on,  collecting 
stone  after  stone.  Finally,  they  arrived  at  a  lonely  ceiba  tree  some 
twenty  yards  from  the  patch  where  the  sapajou  were  happily  feeding. 
Dzon  raised  his  arm  and  threw  a  stone,  missing  his  monkey.  There  was 
chattering,  but  the  monkeys  did  not  flee,  since  they  saw  no  human 
form.  Again,  then  again,  Dzon  threw  a  stone  in  vain.  He  became 
angry,  gnashing  his  teeth  like  an  animal.  Elnor  laughed  low,  making 
the  sound  which  distinguished  her  from  the  beast,  raised  her  arm,  and, 
by  extreme  good  luck,  struck  one  of  the  monkeys  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  He  gave  a  squeal,  fell,  rolled  about  for  a  moment  on  the 
sand,  then  was  still.  The  two  children  rushed  from  the  tree  towards 
the  plantation,  from  which  the  monkeys  fled,  and  stood  over  the  small 
beast.  It  was  dead,  and  Dzon  made  to  seize  it  by  the  tail,  when  Elnor 
stopped  him. 

“  It’s  my  en).  It’s  my  c«;,”  she  said. 

“  No,”  said  Dzon.  Then  he  paused.  There  entered  into  his  mind 
the  feeling  that  Elnor  was  right,  that  it  was  her  monkey,  though  he  did 
not  want  to  give  it  up,  for  this  was  the  first  monkey  ever  killed,  except 
Arry’s  little  one.  They  looked  into  each  other’s  faces  seriously,  and 
there  formed  in  their  minds  a  combat  fit  for  the  disposal  of  empires. 
Cupidity  fought  with  justice,  and  justice  won.  Perhaps  justice  won 
because  Elnor,  as  is  the  way  of  little  girls,  was  two  inches  taller  and 
several  pounds  heavier  than  Dzon.  Still,  he  drew  back,  allowed  Elnor 
to  pick  up  the  monkey,  and  even,  deliciously,  to  swing  it  by  the  tail 
round  her  head,  uttering  sounds  learnt  from  Mord,  sounds  of  war  and 
of  triumph.  She  must,  however,  have  noticed  that  Dzon  looked  dis¬ 
consolate,  for  after  a  moment  she  held  out  the  monkey  to  him  : 

“  You  do  it  now,”  she  said. 
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Dzon  gravely  swung  the  monkey,  feeling  great  and  victorious.  Then 
he  politely  handed  it  back. 

Their  companionship  was  simple  and  sweet :  they  had  nothing  to  do, 
so  after  a  while  they  talked  aimlessly.  They  wanted  to  exchange  ideas. 

“  Shall  we  go  vmder  the  trees?”  said  Elnor,  using,  however,  less 
words  but  some  gestures.  “  It’s  so  hot  here.  I  don’t  like  it  when 
it’s  hot,  do  you?  ” 

“  No,  I  like  the  night  better,”  said  Dzon.  “  One  can  see  a  little 
in  the  night.” 

“  I  wonder  why  it’s  night,  then  day,”  said  Elnor. 

”  I  don’t  know,”  said  Dzon. 

They  pondered  this  problem  for  a  moment,  happily  equal  in  their 
ignorance.  They  wished  to  reveal  their  lives  to  each  other. 

I  used  to  have  something,”  said  Dzon,  “  something  that  carried 
me.  There  were  p>eople  with  me.” 

”  I  know,”  said  Elnor.  ”  It  made  a  noise.” 

They  knit  their  brows,  trying  to  rediscover  the  motor  car,  but  their 
attention  wandered. 

”  We  went  to  a  place  with  trees,”  said  Elnor.  ”  I  ate  lemons.” 

”  I  don’t  like  lemons,”  said  Dzon,  for  these  were  to  be  found  upon 
the  island.  “  You  didn’t  eat  lemons.” 

“  Yes,  I  did,”  said  Elnor,  not  realising  that  she  meant  grape  fruit. 

”  No,  you  didn’t,”  said  Dzon,  with  coarse  masculinity. 

They  contradicted  each  other  thirty  or  forty  times;  then  Dzon  was 
moved  to  rivalry  : 

”  I  went  to  a  place  once  where  we  had  lemons.” 

”  I  thought  you  said  one  didn’t  eat  lemons.” 

”  Oh,  but,”  said  Dzon  boastfully,  ”  those  lemons  were  not  like 
these.  They  were  bigger  than  me.  Bigger  than - ”  he  lacked  com¬ 

parisons.  ”  Bigger,”  he  said  solemnly. 

Elnor  looked  at  him  with  admiration,  having  long  forgotten  what 
was  a  lie.  They  tired  of  the  monkey  after  a  while,  and  left  it  on  the 
sand,  but  they  went  away  together.  Something  new  had  formed  between 
them  :  they  had  co-operated  in  action,  not  only  in  play ;  they  had  prac¬ 
tised  generosity ;  they  had  shared  life.  They  went  towards  the  trees, 
and  after  a  while  played  hide-and-seek.  The  trees  grew  close  among 
the  guinea  grass.  In  the  darkness  which  shafts  of  light  pierced  they 
ran  from  tree  to  tree,  laughing.  For  a  moment  from  behind  a  bole 
you  may  see  a  head  where  corn-coloured  hair  ripples,  another  head, 
hardly  more  male,  crowned  with  dark  hair.  Red  lips  laugh.  They 
pass  among  the  green  leaves  so  fast  that  only  a  flash  of  white  side 
and  a  nimble  little  limb  is  seen.  It  is  as  if  a  satyr  pursued  a  nymph, 
a  nymph  a  satyr.  They  were  to  know  the  song  of  love  : 

Whezi,  illadia?  Illadia,  whezi? 

Whezino?  Ah!  whezi? 

Silbater,  nativonosume,  illadia. 

Whezino?  Ah!  whezi? 


{To  be  continued) 
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